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From the philosophy of M. Comte we proceed to his religion. We 
have estimated, to the best of our ability, his speculative merits as 
the reformer and legislator of the domain of thought; we now pro- 
ceed to examine his pretensions in the realm of practice, and are 
required to estimate him in his novel mission of self-authorized | 
prophet and self-constituted hierarch. If, in the prosecution of this | 
inquiry, we refrain from indulging in either the ridicule or the sarcasm _ 
which he continually provokes, we trust that our forbearance will not | 
be misconstrued. The temptation to such a procedure is constant | 
and inviting; but in the grave discussion of a vast and ingenious | 
theory, we disdain to use the weapons of guerrilla controversy | 
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which M. Comte almost thrusts into our hands. Our object does 
not admit of the sportive graces and the fascinating levities of 
literary recreation: we have undertaken the arduous task of 
tracing to their fountain-heads the streams of Positive delusion, 
and of reconducting the waters of truth which are mingled with 
them, through new channels, to spread verdure and freshness over 
the very lands which they now cover with miasma and pestilence. 
We have taken the trouble to copy zn extenso the long title- pages 
of the first two works mentioned in our rubric, because the effect 
contemplated by M. Comte in his proposed regeneration of a social 
system, alleged to be effete, is therein exhibited in miniature in 
his own language, and a faint foreshadowing is thus afforded of the 
scheme about to be advocated by him. We have not even omitted 
the mottoes and devices, although their explanation and develop- 
ment must be sought in the body of the treatises; for those constitute 
the most significant part of the brief programme, and form the phy- 
lacteries which he has bound around the brows of his renovated and 
depurated Humanity. These apophthegms of Positivism furnish a 
consistent vestibule to the interior of the temple, and prepare us 
beforehand for that heterogeneous jumble of profound thought, of 
sagacious morality, and of eccentric hallucination, which encompass 
us on all sides as soon as we penetrate into the mysteries of the 
fane. They beckon our fancies onward from the dry precision and 
phenomenal abstractions of the Positive Philosophy, and invite them 
to regions smiling beneath a less rarified and artificial atmosphere, 
where the natural play of human instincts, and the spontaneous 
ebullitions of human feeling are no longer to be confined in the void 
of an exhausted receiver. Adhering by the watchword of “Order 
and Progress,” to the spirit and conclusions of his scientific investi- 
gation, M. Comte points us by his other countersigns to the mysti- 
cism of sentimental reverie, and gives an unchecked rein to the 
frenzy of the imagination, by proposing to “reorganize without a 
God, as without a king, the institutions of society, by the sole and 
systematic worship of Humanity itself.” But, in this attempt to 
regulate the functions of the moral universe, and to circle around 
the great globe of human action, it is Phaéthon who has abandoned 
his natural foothold upon earth—not Apollo, who has descended from 
heaven, to mount the chariot of the sun, and guide the fiery coursers 
of light around the orbit of the world. M. Comte has assumed a 
task beyond his powers; but, in arrogating to himself the work of a 
God, he has strangely divested himself of the more earthly and 
human attributes of his previous philosophy. 
The wide discrepance between his earlier and his later labours— 
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between the Positive Philosophy and the Positive Politics, with its 
Introduction and Appendix—is startling in a mind of such logical 
texture as belongs to M. Comte. With singular steadiness and 
sobriety he had pursued, in the Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
an undeviating train of thought through the long succession of 
the sciences; and had maintained, with scarcely any perceptible 
faltering, the same harmony of development, the same logical 
coherence, (or solidarité, to borrow the recent and convenient 
French phrase,) even in the elaborate creation of that new 
science which he had sketched in such grand and masterly out- 
lines, as the climax of his own labours, and the crown of all human 
research. But, with human frailty, he relaxes his grasp on the 
thread which had guided him through the labyrinths of scientific 
speculation, at the very moment when he proclaims that his system 
is definitely established, and projects the reorganization of society 
on the basis of his scheme. ‘This diserepance may, perhaps, be due 
to the customary incompatibility of the philosopher and the man of 
practical prdence; or it may be more appropriately detected in the 
narrowness and insufficiency of his original premises, which com- 
pelled him to exclude from all recognition the overruling dominion 
of Him by whom “princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of 
the earth;” whose hand planted the foundations, and sustains the 
fabric of society, no less than it “hung the round globe upon nothing ;” 
and whose wisdom “set his laws upon the great deep, that it should 
not pass his commandment.” This exclusion—a foregone conclu- 
sion, by the way, and therefore in dereliction of the fundamental 
principles of the Positive Philosophy—necessitated also the nega- 
tion of all those vital and indefinable links by which God has chained 
his creatures to himself; and it has predetermined the repudiation 
of all knowledge, and the rejection of all doctrine, which may not be 
embraced within the limited sphere of strict science. But its own 
penalty waits upon the sin, and has in the present instance mani- 
festly overtaken it. M. Comte’s procedure had left the future de- 
velopment of his system without a support, at the very time when 
the immense theory, which had been so carefully evolved, was to be 
transferred from the pliant realms of speculative analysis to the com- 
plex and intractable realities of practical construction. The original 
error thus ripens at length into fruit, and impairs the continuity of 
even the theoretic exposition, by refusing to yield the requisite aid 
for the final application of the system. 

It is natural that the primitive defect should become glaringly 
manifest just at this crisis, and not before; for it is always in the 
process of transferring theory to practice that the deficiencies of the 
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former reveal themselves even to unreflecting minds. As long as a 
doctrine is confined to speculation, it is not difficult to conceal from 
others, as well as from ourselves, the imperfections of the material, 
and to cover over with deceptive semblances the insecurity and 
weakness of the foundations; but whenever it is tested by experience, 
or is transmuted into a scheme for actual employment, the latent 
errors are instantaneously exposed. In all such cases, the difficulty 
of previously detecting the fallacy will be proportionate to the 
greater or less amount of truth with which it may be incorporated. 
The larger the quantity of truth, the greater will be the probability 
of the concomitant error escaping notice. We have already ac- 
knowledged that the Positive method is correct and available, so far 
as strict science is concerned; and that it is legitimately applicable 
to the full extent to which the subject-matter will admit of rigid, 
scientific codrdination; and we have discovered that its radical 
fallacy consists in the attempt to make science universal, and to 
deny all other than scientific knowledge. Hence, we have no reason 
to be surprised that the inherent error of M. Comte’s premises should 
manifest itself openly by a rupture of his logic only when he pro- 
ceeds beyond the range of pure science to the complex details of 
practice. 

In the commencement of the Politique Positive, M. Comte 
| urges the importance of acknowledging the logic of instincts. 
\ Rig ghtly and acutely, we think: we did virtually the same thing, 

before him, and perhaps more correctly, in the first essay of this 
series: but the Positivist must reconcile the admission of the logic 
of instinct with the requisitions of a system of rigid phenomenalism. 
The task is not an easy one: others may conclude with us that it is 
impossible of achievement. But the very recognition of instinct— 
especially of instinct capable of subserving the functions of reasoning 
—appears to us the admission of a fact which cannot be harmonized 
with any purely phenomenal interpretation. How can this instinct 
and its processes be discerned? By observation and experiment ? 
Only in a slight degree; for in this case both of these borrow the 
light of explanation entirely from the premonitions of individual 
experience. But experience differs from experiment in this im- 
portant respect, that it is an act of consciousness depending upon 
no arbitrary and prearranged coérdination of circumstances; it is 
intrinsic, not extrinsic; a modification suffered by the individual, 
not an observation of general external phenomena. To use the 
Kantian phrases, so loosely employed by M. Comte,—experience is 
subjective entirely in its character, experiment mainly objective. 
Without pressing against Positivism the ridicule and scorn which 
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are lavished in the first volume of the Philosophy, on the alleged 
fallacy of the phenomena of consciousness, and the impossibility of 

the internal observation proposed by the Scotch Psychologists,——we 
say that this recognition of instincts, which can be originally recog- 

nised only by consciousness, is at variance with the spirit of Posi- 

tivism, or of the Positive Philosophy; because every act of con- 

sciousness necessarily implies a reality behind the phenomena 
perceived, and a real agency or cause antecedent to the perception, 

and incapable of being included within the sphere of phenomenal 

explanation. This is the ignotum aliquid which precedes all 

knowledge, and all possibility of knowledge; which is more real 
than all the shadowy phenomena which it reflects; and which 
evinces the existence of the agent prior to the manifestation of the 
act. If we might recur to the significant but seldom understood 

technicalities of early schools, we would say that the admission of the 
validity of the logic of instinct necessarily admits the substantiality 
of the natura naturans, as the previous condition, sine qua non, of 

the phenomenalism of the natura naturata. It is this inevitable, 
recognition of something which we are assured by consciousness is} 
more than a mere phenomenon, which is, in our estimation, fatal to/ 
any scheme of pure phenomenalism. It matters little that the vari- 

ance may be represented as single, remote, and anterior to the formal 
evolutions of science: if it exists at all, it annihilates the pretensions 

of the system. Moreover, it appears single and slight merely because 
it is here presented only under one aspect, and with reference to the 

particular inconsistency into which M. Comte has been unavoidably 

betrayed. But this little discrepance, this unclosed and irremediable 
chasm between the two hemispheres of knowledge, scientific and 

practical, presents the entrance-gate for the logical introduction of 

all that immense but amorphous domain of knowledge which M. 

Comte has rejected and denied. At the same time, it brands with 

the mark of sophistry such previous rejection and negation. It 

divides Positivism, like a house divided against itself, and thus 

furnishes in the body of the system the irresistible solvent which 

must disintegrate and destroy the whole elaborate creation. 

It would be sufficiently easy to give a more popular and more 
generally intelligible exposition of this discord between the two 
parts of Positivism; but we are more anxious to furnish the 
argument in the form which can be least impugned than in that 
which can be most cursorily appreciated. For the latter purpose, 
and for the reader unused to philosophical speculations, the proof 
of the inconsistency may be condensed into the statement which 
every one can verify by his own meditations,—that to recognise 
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instincts or sentiments is to acknowledge facts on the strength of 
consciousness; that to admit the facts of consciousness, which are 
individual, is to recognise something more, and something more 
real than phenomena, which are general; and that to receive any- 
thing more than phenomena alone, is at variance with the exclusive 
limitation of all knowledge to phenomena and the concatenations of 
phenomena. 

The inconsistency which we have been illustrating is inevitable on 
the part of M. Comte, and springs not less from the strength and per- 
spicacity of his intellect than from the original defect of his premises. 
Reference to his own repeated expressions will amply show that the 
consecution of the separate links in his chain of thought is as follows: 
The social disorder of the day is due to the prevalent intellectual 
anarchy ; the intellectual disorganization is attributable to the undis- 
ciplined supremacy of the intellect; the sole dominion to which the 
intellect can or ought permanently to be subject, is right feeling and 
well-regulated sentiments; the only means of effecting the orderly 
governance of the sentiments is by constituting their dependence on, 
and obedience to, a supreme and superhuman authority—a God, real 
or imaginary, worshipped under the name of a divinity, or adored under 
some disguise. Buta God, or the equivalent of, or the substitute for, a 
God, could not be proposed asa phenomenon discovered by observation 
or experiment. The spontaneous recognition and adoration of deities 
in all ages of the world might be represented as an historical phe- 
nomenon, but not so could the divinity himself who was to be offered 
as the object of belief and of individual adoration. Aristotle and the 
schoolmen had confined even the application of the categories and 
predicables to essences lower in the scale of being than God; M. 
Comte had declared natural theology to be the beginning of atheism : 
the mere processes of phenomenal science were inadequate to the 
discovery or acknowledgment of the Supreme Existence: the only 
evidence remaining which was available was the testimony of that 
spiritual nature of man, which formed its inferences under the strong 
compulsion of the sentiments, and not by those purely intellectual 
and partially explicable processes of reasoning by which the suc- 
cessive stages of phenomenal science had been constructed. Hence 
arose the necessity of admitting the validity of instinctive logic—the 
reasoning of the sentiments. 

The magnitude and the essential character of the step taken by 
M. Comte, in this tardy amplification of the principles of his philos- 
ophy, are partially concealed from himself and his readers by the 
tenor of his expression. He naturally restricts his new postulate 
to its narrowest enunciation; but, while it has aided him in the 
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demonstration (!) of the new supreme being, who is henceforward to 
preside over the fragmentary universe of Positivism, it has necessi- 
tated the construction, at the ultimate end of his hierarchal scale, 
of a seventh science,—Morals, or the science of individual man. On 
this little interpolated thesis the whole superstructure of Positive 
morals rests; as indeed all moral science must be planted on an 
equivalent foundation, and all moral action regulated by its tacit 
acceptance. ‘The extensive importance of the new position thus 
becomes manifest; but the position itself, in its most general and 
correct expression, is only the assertion that there is a prineiple of 
faith or belief, distinct from scientific knowledge, which precedes 
and is essential to the validity of the latter. ‘Thus the error in the 
original demarcation of the base of the Positive Philosophy, and its 
subsequent correction, ostensibly en passant, by M. Comte, testify 
to the truth of the positions indicated by us in our article on Philos- 
ophy and Faith, in a former number of this Review, and also bear 
witness to the justice of the principles by which we have hitherto 
been guided in our estimation of Positivism, and to the strength of 
the exceptions which we have taken to its philosophy. In this way 
the recognition of the logic of instinct, however truthful and sagacious 
in itself, is the entering wedge of dissolution which produces an 
irretrievable rupture in the body of the system. 

Having exhibited the nature and the reason of this inconsistency, 
we recur to the religion which is sustained by its means, and for the 
sake of which it was introduced. The ultimate aim of M. Comte’s 
whole labours is the restoration of social harmony, order, and wel- 
fare, by the determination of the conditions of social health, and 
the consentaneous creations of sociological science. But, as the 
actions of men are dependent upon their opinions and their practice, 
regulated by their knowledge, it was expedient to criticise the whole 
circle of the sciences, and to inaugurate an intellectual regeneration, 
as the instrument to be employed in any ameliorated social organiza- 
tion. As, however, the connexion between knowledge and practice 
is not immediate, and science does not determine the employment 
of its facilities, or insure their application to legitimate and just 
ends, it was necessary that the purified science should be employed 
in the constitution of the societies, framed in accordance with the 
sociological theory, under the superintendence of a spiritual regen- 
eration, which alone could insure permanent and healthy action. 
In these three terms—the spiritual regeneration, the intellectual in- 
stauration, and the social renovation—we have the succession and the 
dependence of the elements that enter into any complete and general 
reform. These three factors are also represented in the favourite 
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device of Positivism: “L’Amour pour principe, Ordre pour base, 
et le Progrés pour but.” 

The spiritual revival is the bond of union by which the other 
two are ordered and combined; and hence it may naturally be 
represented as subsequent to the instauration of the sciences, while 
it is necessarily preliminary to the redress of social grievances. Its 
position, however, in M. Comte’s elaboration is determined by other 
causes. It appears to have been an afterthought forced upon his 
notice by the practical requirements of any social reorganization. 
But, independently of this consideration, moral science is in his 
arrangement postponed to the end of his hierarchal scale, and was 
not, indeed, contemplated at all in the original establishment and 
criticism of that scale. It is worthy of note, that this arrangement 
necessitates a schism of the science in M. Comte’s exposition, and 
thus reveals a defect in the hierarchy or classification itself; for, 
although it is thrown back to the extremity of the chain, that por- 
tion of it which embraces the religion necessarily precedes the 
establishment of the definite theory of Sociology. If, however, we 
conceive the religion of Positivism to be a late concession, as many 
concurring circumstances compel us to believe, and as M. Comte pro- 
fesses the separation of moral science to be, we might justly assign 
to the conclusion of the Sociology in the Cours de Philosophie 
Positive the appropriate place of both the moral science and the 
religion, and thus perceive the reasons which determined the order 
in which the religion is exhibited. Under every view of the case, 
then, we may readily detect an ample explanation of the episodical 
introduction of the Positive Religion between the Philosophy and 
the Politics. 

It would be unpardonable, however, to overlook, by any exclusive 
attention to the intrinsic reasons which prescribed this arrangement, 
the extrinsic influence to which M. Comte refers its suggestion. 
This is the interlude of his attachment to Madame Clotilde de Vaux, 
through whom, he says, “ he became the double organ of humanity ;” 
from whom he declares that “ the chief inspirations of his sentimental 
creed and their best expression have both proceeded ;” to whom he 
applies two Italian verses—the one originally addressed by Dante to 
his sainted Beatrice, the other by Petrarch to his living Laura: 

Quella, che ’mparadisa la mia mente, 


Ogni fasso pensier dal cor m’avulse ; 


and for whom he claims the honours of sentimental canonization 
accorded to the poetic flames of Dante and Petrarca. We have no 
reason to doubt the entire efficacy of this amatory intermezzo in 
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originating and characterizing the Religion of Humanity: the traces 
of the origin are sufficiently perpetuated in the lineaments of the 
creed. But it merely furnished the occasion for the recognition of 
the preéxistent necessity, and suggested the mode of its solution. 
We can readily apprehend that the intimacy of affection which linked 
M. Comte by “an exceptional bond of constant purity” to his 
“ange méconnue,” his “sainte interlocutrice,” his “chaste com- 
pagne immortelle,” recalled his mind from its dreamy wanderings 
and illuminated his vision so as to enable him to perceive, to feel, 
to realize the necessity of something more than shadows to interpret 
the realities and movements of life and action. And, though we 
may exclaim with 'Tibullus, 


Heu sero revocatur amor, seroque juventas, 
Cum vetus infecit cana senecta caput, 


yet, there need be no hesitation in admitting the influence as- 
cribed by M. Comte to the affectionate instruction derived from 
his brief association with his “éminente collégue.” It fanned 
into a flame the slumbering embers of passion; it revealed to him 
the almost unsuspected and ignored empire of sentiment; it 
disclosed to him the springs of human action at the moment 
when his whole intricate machinery required a motive power; it 
unveiled the image of superhuman authority at the crisis when 
its admission was indispensable. We are thus disposed to com- 
bine the objective suggestion with the logical demands of theory, 
in accounting for the interposition of the Religion of Humanity 
between the Positive philosophy and practice; and to assign 
to the former the occasion, to the latter the necessity, of its 
introduction. 

If, however, an accepted religion be an essential element in the 
constitution of society, it is equally essential for its healthy organiza- 
tion that the religion accepted or proposed be sufficient, reasonable, 
and comparatively true. The history of former ages of the world pre- 
vents us from insisting upon the qualification of absolute truth; for 
such a requirement would render the provisional efficacy of the heathen 
creeds wholly inexplicable, and would be inconsistent with the appa- 
rent testimony of facts, which seem to indicate that, in a temporal 
point of view at least, the sincerity of the belief is in general a more 
important characteristic than the relative truth of the doctrine. But 
the same history, and also the tenor of the Positive Philosophy, 
press upon our notice the recognition of the necessity that the later 
or substituted religion must be more true, more pure, more compre- 
hensive than the creed which it is intended to supplant. If we assent, 
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as we do without hesitation, to the maxim appropriated by Positiv- 
ism, “On ne détruit que ce qu’ on remplace,” we must admit also 
that, to justify or achieve the destruction, the institution presented 
to replace the ruin must be more complete and valid than the struc- 
ture removed. M. Comte confidently flatters himself that he has 
fulfilled this condition, and boldly proclaims the definite establish- 
ment of the Positive Religion by the absorption, expansion, or anni- 
hilation of all previous systems of divinity. He conceives it to have 
been his peculiar mission to resume, complete, perfect, and recon- 
struct the spiritual authority which was only conceived in outline in 
the middle ages ;* he professes to have eliminated irrevocably the 
idea of God, in order to establish in its place a definite unity both 
more complete and more durable ;} he also asserts that Positivism 
has irrevocably eliminated Catholicism, as well as all other theolo- 
gisms;{ and, in characterizing the successive complexions of spiritual 
dogmas, he declares that religion, first spontaneous, next inspired, 
then revealed, finally becomes demonstrated in Positivism.§ If 
these pretensions be wholly untenable, we must reject the chimerical 
construction as a fantastic dream. 

A brief examination of the Positive Religion in its separate parts 
will dissipate altogether the delusion, and show that the whole body 
of this Humanitarian theology is only a spectral and phenomenal efflux 
from the Catholic system, which it strenuously condemns, and which 
it is designed to overthrow. We shall discover that the various 
parts of this novel fantasy are only grotesque or ingenious carica- 
tures of Catholic or Christian dogmas, like the distorted shadows 
which are projected from real substances upon incongruous surfaces 
by the-flickering and uncertain lights of artificial luminaries. We 
shall find that, however the features of the old creed may be deformed 
by the quaint manipulation of the new idol-monger, they constantly 
reappear as the ghosts of their former selves. Any efficiency, there- 
fore, which may be supposed to reside in the Religion of Humanity, 
must appertain in a higher degree to the Christianity which is 
intended to be cashiered. Every claim, consequently, which is urged 
in behalf of the modern reverie, is an involuntary testimony in favour 
of the ancient revelation. In so far as M. Comte repudiates the 
divine authority and supernatural origin of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, he plants the foundations of his new structure on inferior and 
less stable grounds. His scheme is obnoxious, virtually, to all the 
objections whick, justly or unjustly, he alleges against either Chris- 

® Syst. de Phil. Pos., vol. ii, p. xxx. 
{ Disc. sur l’Ensemble du Positivisme, p. 323. Syst. de Phil. Pos., vol. i, p. 329. 
} Catéchisme Positiviste, Préf., p. xiv. § Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 7. 
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tianity or Catholicism, the only form of Christianity which he 
habitually contemplates: it derives from its prototype, but in a very 
inferior degree, the plausibility and semblance of efficacy which it 
possesses; and it is liable to all the infirmities which belong to an 
arbitrary and conjectural theory. It inconsistently challenges for a 
travesty what it uncompromisingly refuses to the original. 

To exhibit the agency of these strictures in a more unclouded 
light, we shall venture into the labyrinth of the details of the system. 
Fortunately, the logical appetencies of M. Comte’s habitual thought 
provide us with sufficient clews to guide our footsteps. The Positive 
Religion is declared to consist, like all others, of three distinct but 
connected parts: “le dogme, le régime, et le culte,’*—or doctrine, 
discipline, and worship. ‘These divisions are transposed and ex- 
hibited in a more logical order in the Catechism,} as doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline. In the larger acceptation of these terms, 
M. Comte considers them as embracing the whole system of Positiv- 
ism, the Sociology being regarded as encompassing the circle of 
sciences, the special domain of intellect; the Sociocracy extending to 
all action, aggregate and individual; and the Sociolatry regulating 
all the sentiments of the heart. ‘To estimate them at present on 
this scale would be to repeat much of our former labours, and to 
anticipate our proposed future criticism of the Sociology proper. It 
is obvious, however, that the terms admit of a narrower usage, and 
may be limited for the occasion to the purely religious aspect of 
Positivism. In this stricter signification we design to consider 
them. We shall, accordingly, confine our attention to the direct 
characteristics of the religion, the nature, and attributes of the new 
object of adoration, the forms and purposes of the worship, and the 
functions and duties of the priesthood. 

M. Comte naturally enough suspects that the introduction of a 
religion into a system of professedly phenomenal science, may be 
calculated to startle his votaries and admirers, and he very prudently 
addresses himself at the outset of his Catechism to the removal of 
this stumbling-block from the credulous mind of his catechumen. 
Indeed, war against gods and against all theologies had been a 
constant aim of his philosophy; the same hostility is denounced 
against the same adversaries in the Politics and the Catechism; and 
he has traced on his banner as his battle-cry, “ Organization, with- 
out God or king, by the worship of Humanity alone.” ‘The war has, 
however, changed its character: before, it was the aggression of a 
foreign foe; now it has dwindled into an internecine feud. He is 
ostensibly contending against every form of theology, but the weapon 


“ Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i, p.402, Cat. Pos.,p.22. { Syst. Pol. Pos., vol.i, pp. 402, 403, 
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of offence is now only a spurious theology itself. No wonder he 
deems it necessary to conjure away, by any and every hocus-pocus 
procedure, this flagrant discrepance, and to reconcile his acolytes to 
the inconsistency which he unconsciously feels, while he most ear- 
nestly disavows it. No wonder that all his admirers and followers, with 
the exception of the facile catechumen, who, even at the time of her 
early decease, had not professed herself in the temples of Humanity, 
and the few congenial, regenerate individuals, who swallow the 
creed without comprehending it, in their blind devotion to the prophet 
—no wonder, we say, that, with these exceptions, the religion should 
have been rejected as a fantasy and an inconsistency by all the dis- 
ciples of Positivism. We are just as little surprised that M. Comte 
should devote the first exercise of his self-assumed papal functions 
to the fulmination of anathemas and excommunications against those 
who refuse to accept the religion, but claim to be Positivists on the 
strength of their acceptance of his philosophy.* He is right, and so 
are they. Indeed, we hardly know which perversity of error is the 
most to be admired. Positivism cannot be extended to practice 
without a religion; but any religion is at variance with the philoso- 
phy. ‘There is an inconsistency in the introduction of any religion, 
and there are many inconsistencies in the promulgation of such a creed 
as is proposed; but these fallacies are somewhat retrieved by their 
absolute necessity. There is a still grosser inconsistency in antici- 
pating practice without any religion, and in adhering to the philoso- 
phy for the sake of the support it is supposed to lend to infidelity, 
when a closer examination might have shown to the pupils, as it has 
proved to their teacher, that the original base is too narrow and arti- 
ficial to sustain, without enlargement, any complete fabric of 
knowledge. On the sharp horns of this dilemma of incongruities, 
M. Comte and his heretical recusants are ludicrously suspended ; 
and there they must respectively hang until they are ready to 
drop into the bosom of a more just and more comprehensive philoso- 
phy. We have likened Positivism to a house divided against itself; 
the expression was not designed merely as a passing metaphor, 
and at length we have arrived at the practical illustration of its 
reality. 

Without stopping to undertake the hopeless and undesirable task 
of composing this family dissension, we may estimate from it, and 
the causes which necessarily originated it, the propriety for prefix- 
ing to any formal exposition of the creed an attempt to dispel the 
cloud of difficulties which hangs around the very conception of a 
religion as a part of Positivism. It is evident, at the first blush, 


* Troisiéme Circulaire Annuelle. 3, Homére 65, (31. Janvier, 1853.) 
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that even an apparent conciliation between the two can be obtained 
only by some modification of the customary signification of the term 
religion, and by some dexterous legerdemain of verbal ingenuity. 
The pliant proselyte, who, in the Catéchisme Positiviste, discharges 
throughout the dialogues the functions of a Greek chorus, rather than 
the part of an anxious searcher after truth; and who, like the chame- 
leon, displays only the hues of the leaves it feeds upon, foreshadows in 
all cases the doubts and difficulties in the mind of the teacher, not those 
in her own, or suitable to any distinct character. She commences her 
interrogations by very pertinently inquiring how the universal doc- 
trine, which rejects all supernatural belief, can persist in terming 
itself a religion. The sacerdotal respondent replies by denying that 
the word, according to its etymology, has any necessary aptitude 
for denoting what is ordinarily understood by it,* and thus indirectly 
intimates that it does not of itself imply any preternatural credence. 
He then hurries on to declare the functions and conditions of religion, 
the manner in which the phrase may be trimmed down to an adapta- 
tion with Positivism, and the range of Positive Faith. We do not 
intend to be beguiled, like M. Comte’s novice, from the true issue, 
by entering into a discussion of the consequential and subsidiary 
positions, with which we in part agree, recognising in them a par- 
tial exposition of the truth. We revert to the point which he has 
ingeniously slurred over—to the nature of religion and the significance 
of the term. It is remarkable, as a contrast to the view apparently 
taken by M. Comte, that Lucretius, in his celebrated outburst in 
denunciation of religion, one of the very earliest passages in which 
the word occurs, uses it explicitly to express the supposed credulity 
and superstition appertaining to a belief in supernatural things. 
Throughout the classics of heathen Rome, the idea of superhuman 
derivation and usually of superstition is implied by it. Nothing of 
course is to be learned relative to its primitive meaning by descending 
to the Christian fathers. ‘The early Greek tongue furnishes no cor- 
responding, and we doubt whether it possesses any equivalent term ; 
for edcé3eca relates only to worship. Under these circumstances 
it is certainly a forced and arbitrary procedure to imagine from 
etymology an original meaning different from that manifested in the 
earliest use of the phrase. Moreover, we doubt whether the ety- 


* As M. Comte’s language is indistinct, and invites a great diversity of inter- 
pretations, without securing any precision, we quote his own words: “Ce nom, 
ma chére fille, n’offre, en effet, d’aprés son étymologie, aucune solidarité avec les 
opinions queleonques qu’on peut employer pour atteindre le but qu’il désigne.” 
—Cat. Pos., p. 2. This fluitancy of utterance, if we may use the phrase, is itself 
suspicious, 
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mology intimated rather than asserted by M. Comte is the correct one: 
if it were, we should have expected religatio to be used instead of re- 
ligio. But, conceding this point, in an inquiry into the meaning of a 
term in habitual use, about which there has been an almost unanimous 
agreement of all who employed it for many ages, it is unwarrantable to 
turn from consentaneous usage to any fancied propriety of a conjec- 
tural etymological sense. And, though it may be perfectly true that it 
is a function of religion to introduce an harmonious synthesis between 
knowledge and action,* and also to regulate each individual and 
unite each to his manifold neighbours,} this is but a part of its 
functions, and by no means excludes the admission of a divine 
authority. Nay, these purposes may seem to imply the recognition 
of such supremacy, and, in our estimation, necessitate it. Nor is 
M. Comte’s testimony, consistently interpreted, very far behind this 
declaration. He says that “either to regulate us or to stimulate us 
to community of sentiment, to bind men together, religion ought first 
of all things to subject us to an external power, whose irresistible 
supremacy can permit no uncertainties.”{ This notable statement 
supplies a transition to the consideration of the new supreme being 
of Positivism, to whom we shall pay our attentions, as soon as we 
have noticed the slightness of the reasoning which satisfies M. Comte 
in rejecting supernatural belief from the essence of religion, in de- 
fiance of all usage and all history, and as soon as we have again 
impressed upon others the singular celerity with which M. Comte 
touches and abandons the first difficulty which the Positive Religion 
presents. He alleges, that hitherto the means have been mistaken 
for the end in the employment of the term. It has not been so; but 
the means themselves had a special influence and merit, which he 
has overlooked. He himself confounds the end with the means, and 
conceives an accidental end, important though it be, as the sum of 
the aims of religion. The error naturally springs from the unchris- 
tian and irreligious temper of his philosophy, and as necessarily 
generates the fallacies of his proposed regeneration. The unity 
which he hopes to effectuate is at best only speculative, but in reality 
“illogical; it apparently complies with the requisitions of a theory, 
but must be wholly inoperative in regulating the will, or stimulating 
any sentiments but those which may be set in motion by the imagina- 
tion. It wants the overruling authority which commands the 
adhesion of the intellect, and prescribes the obedience of the heart. 
To exhibit this defect in its clearest light, we pass to the object 
of Positive adoration—the new supreme being, who is to be trans- 





® Cat. Pos., p. 2. Syst. Pol., vol. ii, p. 8. Cat. Pos., pp. 2,7. Syst. Pol., vol. ii, p. 9. 
ft Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 12. 
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ferred to the throne of the deposed Jehovah. This is Humanity, 
whose place is curiously asserted to have been hitherto usurped by 
God.* The first intimation of this new idol (cidwAov, spectre—M. 
Comte denies to it the designation of divinity) is found in the 
Discours sur ? Ensemble du Positivisme. The conception and its 
development are subsequent to 1845, in the summer of which year 
he gallantly wrote to Madame Clotilde De Vaux, that “ when modern 
social organization should have assumed its true character, it would 
be to woman alone that the knee of man would bow.”; We may 
fairly attribute to her influence the recognition of the necessity of 
religion, and consequently the necessity of supplanting the old creed 
by a novel one; but the seminal principle which was forced by 
artificial fires to germinate into the substitute for a god, may be per- 
haps detected in the concluding volume of the Positive Philosophy. 
“Man, so termed,” says M. Comte, “is in reality nothing but a pure 
abstraction; there is nothing real but Humanity, especially in the 
world of intellect and morals.”} Hence, when it was necessary to 
seek an extrinsic power as the fountain-head of spiritual domination, 
he invested with supreme attributes the chimerical essence which 
appeared to be the only reality in his universe of shadows. What has 
become of the old abhorrence and repudiation of entities, with which 
Positivism commenced its march ? 

There is nothing more interesting or instructive in human specu- 
lation than to trace the genealogies and affinities of successive 
dogmas, and thus learn the generations of error. M. Comte borrows 
largely, though often indirectly and unconsciously, from the schools 
of German Transcendentalism. He frequently appropriates a special 
doctrine of Teutonic stock, regardless of its original setting, and 
ignorant of its descent, and incorporates it with his creed by that 
marvellous power of assimilation which characterizes any phe- 
nomenal system. In the present instance the obligation to his 
neighbours beyond the Rhine may be sufficiently direct, but the 
pedigree of the tenet is intricate enough to entitle it to the honours 
of nobility or notoriety in virtue of the number of quarterings it 
bears upon its shield. 

When Kant and Jacobi, in their divergent rather than dissimilar 
modes, represented the certainty of knowledge as relative to the indi- 
vidual, and dependent either upon the logical processes of his intel- 
lect, or upon some more recondite springs of his nature, all certainty 
became of course limited to the individual, (as was clearly evinced 
in the philosophy of Fichte,) and consequently the convictions or 


© Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. i, p. 264. T Syst. Pol. Pos. Complément de la 
Dédicace, vol. i, pp. xxii, xxxix. } Cours de Phil. Pos., vol. vi, pp. 692, 694. 
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demonstrations of one mind could offer no obligatory claim to the 
assent of another, and were therefore in some measure paralyzed 
and rendered unsatisfactory. ‘This is a defect in all strictly relative 
theories of speculation, but a much grosser defect furnishes the 
parallel in all absolute schemes. It is a defect, too, to be acknowl- 
edged rather than removed, and is due not to the error of the doc- 
trine, but to the frailty of the human mind. But the schools of 
systematic speculation are not content to leave an insoluble diffi- 
culty unsolved: amid the mists of the incognizable they will grope 
for cognizable foundations for certainty; and hence the successors of 
Kant endeavoured to discover a stable basis for knowledge beyond 
the fluctuating equilibrium of his theses and antitheses. They would 
reconcile the antinomies of the human mind. Another step in 
philosophy was taken to convert the special, isolated, and endoge- 
nous certainty of the individual into the semblance or the reality of 
objective and generic truth. The step thus necessitated was indi- 
cated by Fichte, and taken more boldly by Hegel and Schelling. 
It was to merge the individual in the species, to turn humanity 
inside out, to give substantial reality to a mass by multiplying and 
consolidating monads, which were now asserted to be shadows; it 
was to regard the historical concatenation of the successive genera- 
tions of humanity as the only complete representation of man; to 
treat the individual man and the individual mind as only a frag- 
mentary and illusory portion of that one great whole; and to attrib- 
ute the only certainty and reality of human. knowledge and life to 
the efflux of those qualities from the chimerical and conjectural 
aggregate. Mr. Stallo, who some years since offered himself to the 
American people as the expositor of the philosophy of Hegel and 
Schelling, and invited them to disport themselves in the nebulous 
labyrinths in which he had lost himself, uses similar phrases to 
M. Comte: “Man is mankind,” says he; and again, “ Man is but a 
tone in the grand universal harmony, a word in the entire language 
of the Spiritual, the whole revelation of which is mankind.”* In the 
same spirit, Strauss represents religion as nothing more than the 
varying and mythical expression of the consensus of the instinctive 
sentiments of humanity. It is natural enough that the Pantheists 
and Idealists, who had turned the Godhead into a shadow by dissi- 
pating his substance and attributes through the universe of thought 
and matter, should attempt a similar procedure with respect to 
human intelligence and action. But is it not singular that M. 
Comte should come from the arid walks of strict science, and fresh 
from the anatomy and physiology of his biological studies, and 
* Philosophy of Nature, pp. 150, 148. 
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elevate this attenuated, ideal, and purely imaginary Humanity into 
the sole image worthy of Positive adoration? Yet all errors are 
confluent in their excesses; and extremes in speculation as well as 
in action run inevitably, though insensibly, into each other. 

But where is the demonstration or the demonstrability of the 
existence of this head of a religion, which, deriding spontaneous, 
inspired, or revealed creeds, professes to be itself demonstrated ? 
M. Comte probably anticipates that the habitual recognition of 
humanity, in its familiar acceptations, will insure its ready admission 
in its novel import. And it might do so on a cursory view; yet 
this is all that gives even a passing plausibility to the new imagina- 
tion. A moment’s consideration reveals to us the artifice, and 
shows that the only evidence adduced or implied by way of demon- 
stration is a mere verbal tour-de-force, differing only in mode, but 
not in spirit, from the apology offered for constructing a religion. 

Assuredly M. Comte is unfortunate in his fabrication of creeds, 
and his manufacture of a God. But he denies the appellation of 
deity to his incorpuscular humanity, although he designates as a god- 
dess woman, whom he regards as the best type of humanity. We 
have a very high respect for the tender and delicate veneration with 
which he contemplates the functions and attributes of woman; but 
we cannot suffer either his gallantry or our own to wile us from the 
true issues presented. Whether M. Comte accords or refuses the 
name of divinity to his new supreme being, we are obliged to consider 
his Humanity as the God of Positivism and Positivists,—albeit a 
most false god. A verbal negation, or a verbal quibble, will not 
destroy a virtual asseveration. The monkeys of Pegu, the elves of 
the Ashantees and Mandingoes, the cats and dogs of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the sun, moon, and stars of Sabzeans, are as strictly 
gods, relative to the opinions and mythologies of their respective wor- 
shippers, as is the true God with relation to the true religion. If 
M. Comte’s objections to all theologisms apply to all these forms 
of belief and superstition, they apply also to his own imaginations, 
which as rigidly constitute a theology; nor can he extricate his 
Nouvel Etre Supréme from the category of the divinities and 
theologisms, which he professes to have deposed, by any logical 
chicanery or verbal legerdemain. The Humanity of Positivism must 
be either a God or nothing—not even a significant term. In the 
former case it may be an arbitrary imagination; in the latter it is 
only a wild nightmare, a hallucination conjured up by the dreamy 
perplexity of distempered thought. In either event, it is as incon- 
sistent with the principles and conclusions of Positivism as it is 
inefficient to accomplish the purposes desired. 

Fourta Serizs, Vou. VI.—22 
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Were we disposed to refute M. Comte by reasoning from the 
obvious absurdities of his positions, rather than by the employment 
of the more arduous but more cogent mode of exhibiting their in- 
herent inconsistencies and defects, we might affix the character of 
false divinity to his Humanity by the simple process of enumerating 
its alleged attributes. No man in his senses, whether Christian 
or heathen, pretends to the comprehension of God—whether it be 
the true God or false gods. ‘A God understood would be no God 
at all;”* “for there shall no man see God, and live.” The appre- 
hension of God through the partial cognition of the divine attributes, 
real or supposed, is the only knowledge of divinity which is vouch- 
safed to men from any other source than revelation.t The Positive 
religion, then, agrees with all others in confining its interpretation 
of its supreme being to the exposition of its alleged attributes; and 
these attributes are nothing but a repetition and travesty of those 
assigned by Christians and all monotheists to their Supreme Being. 
Can we, then, be mistaken in asserting that M. Comte’s Humanity 
must be ranged in the category of gods, and that his religion must 
be regarded as a theology? Doubtless, both the divinity and the 
creed are false, arbitrary, and fictitious; but they essentially apper- 
tain to that very class of conceptions which, throughout the whole 
Positive elaboration, are declared to be cashiered as effete, and they 
fall into all those pretended contradictions (real in this case) which 
they profess to remove. 

The manner in which the parallelism between the characteristics 
of the new supreme being and those of the true God is sustained, is 
curious and ingenious—but the ingenuity displayed is only of that 
low order which is skilful in producing parodies. The first attribute 
established is the unity of the new goddess.{ This is supposed to 
result from the capability of reducing the universal order—the general 
hierarchy of phenomena to the order of human apprehensions.§ In 
other words, the Positive faith arrives at its true unity, objective 
and subjective, in necessary accordance with its regular evolution, 
by condensing the aggregate of real laws around the collective being 
which immediately regulates human destiny.|| The unity of the 
Supreme Being is thus dependent simply on the possible unity of 
human conception—a singularity not difficult of achievement, if, 
like Positivism, we commence by ignoring and excluding everything 
which tends to produce contradiction of thought. At best, this is 


° Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions, &c., p. 15, note. 

7 Leibnitz, Diss. de Conform. Fid. cum Ratione. 

1 Cat. Pos.,p. 146—cf. Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 63. § Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 56. 
|| Syst. Pol. Pos. vol. ii, pp. 56, 57. 
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merely a stunted Cartesianism which is returned upon our hands ; 
but if we examine further, we shall find that it is infected with 
worse characteristics. The identification of the objective with the 
subjective; or, more correctly, the absorption of the former by the 
latter, besides the vagueness of its mysticism, is objectionable as 
constituting a violent transition from the material reality—the exter- 
nal phenomenon, if you please—to the ideal interpretation. It vaults 
at one bound over the chasm which separates phenomenalism from 
transcendentalism, and effects the leap, like the flight of the angels 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, without passing through the intermediate 
space. Thus Positivism, which was phenomenal sensationalism at 
the outset of its career, becomes mystical idealism at its close. The 
apparent unity, which renders M. Comte’s thesis plausible, is the 
general unity of the abstract conception of humanity, in the familiar 
acceptation of the term, as employed to denote collectively the suc- 
cessions and concurrences of human developments. But the im- 
pression produced by the ordinary usage cannot be legitimately 
extended to its novel and extraordinary applications. It can only 
originate a play upon words, but never justify a valid inference. 

Supposing that this deified Humanity were not the mere hyposta- 
sis of an abstraction, the crystallization of a dreamy entity, what 
unity could be imagined in a supreme being growing by irregular 
accretions, receiving constant accessions of new members, and in- 
corporating into his essence his select adorers, and even favoured 
specimens of the brute creation? Nay, further; M. Comte assures 
us that the superior orders of carnivorous brutes each tend to con- 
struct their own supreme being, and are prevented only by the 
aggressions and supremacy of man.* Where, then, is the intrinsic 
unity? It can exist only in the arbitrary determination of the idea, 
not in the essence of the supposed being. 

To this shadowy phantasm—this Fetich of the introspective 
imagination—we are required to pay the tribute of homage, prayer, 
and gratitude, because this Nouvel Etre Supréme is supremely 
beneficent, and furnishes all our blessings by its sagacious providence. 
That the world, at any period, owes its condition, good or evil, mainly 
to the influences of all preceding civilization and corruption, we are 
ready to*admit as cordially as M. Comte is anxious to agsert it. 
But it would be impossible to establish the beneficent intention, 
which constitutes the essence of beneficence, except in some excep- 
tional individuals, or in a few rare ages. As to the providence of 
humanity, it is preposterously at variance with the lessons of his- 
tory. A scanty band of philosophers, scattered through the suc- 
* Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 60. 
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cessions of time, have endeavoured, usually with vain efforts, to 
anticipate and order the future; but scarcely a single generation of 
men has ever been able to foresee or consciously predetermine the 
events or condition of a future time. They have been fully occupied 
with ministering to their own imminent needs. ‘True, the instincts 
of humanity and its actions are not confined simply to the present: 
they range into the future, primarily from selfish anxieties for them- 
selves, secondly, from the desire of benefitting their immediate pos- 
terity. But, if the distinction did not seem too finely drawn for vul- 
gar application, we might assign the mainspring of this tendency to 
the fact, that there is no apprehensible present in which to work, and 
for which to labour. While we write, the present is already van- 
ished into the past; it is with our yesterdays, and has joined the 
years beyond the flood. No; the beneficence and providence which 
M. Comte ascribes to humanity lie entirely beyond its circle: they 
are no part of its properties or essence; they are only its accidents, 
and borrowed from an extrinsic source; they appertain to the nature 
of Him who constituted human instincts, human sentiments, and 
human powers; who regulates human events; who breaks athwart 
human schemes and designs, educes good out of evil, and shapes his 
own ends out of our rough-hewn plans. The semblance of truth in 
M. Comte’s attribution of beneficence and providence to humanity, 
and which give plausibility to the delusive parallelism, is the obvious 
result of a higher power, and an unconscious testimony to the ex- 
istence of a real and divine Ruler of the universe. 

This new supreme being is declared to be immeasurable and eter- 
nal;* but its immensity is certainly limited by terrestrial space, 
and even on earth by the division which parts the great waters from 
the dry land; and its eternity is derived from neither infinite nor 
undefinable duration, but merely from its undefined continuance. 
It is declared to be the origin of all power and all knowledge, not as 
the fountain-head of movement and intelligence, but simply as being 
the aggregate and receptacle of past action and discovery. Never- 
theless, its omnipotence is confessedly limited by the immutable and 
extrinsic laws of nature, and its omniscience is confined to the nar- 
row range of phenomena, and their colligation into theories. We do 
not think that M. Comte ventures to assign perfection to his dream. 
This is one inconsistency which he has, we believe, escaped; for 
what perfection could be ascribed to a being who becomes “ suffi- 
ciently formed” only after the lapse of ages, and by the incorpo- 
ration of successive generations of his servitors? But perfectibility 
is his great characteristic; yet even this is only a finite process, not 


® Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 59. ft Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 82. 
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indefinitely continuous: for, if we understand the Positive theory 
aright, the inauguration and subsequent realization of Positivism 
constitute the last possible steps of human advancement; and con- 
sequently the idealized Humanity admits only of amelioration in 
its retrograde parts, and extension and enlargement in time and 
space by the incorporation, digestion, and assimilation of animals 
and men. This new Dragon of Wantley does not, however, gorge 
down women: they are exempted from this fate, or denied this 
blessing ; and for the reason that their identity is totally lost in the 
existence of men. Their principal mythological function is to afford 
the best and purest representation of the great Essence,* and on the 
festal days of Humanity to provide from their number a symbol to 
typify it to the crowd. We know the debates occasioned by the 
Mohammedan exclusion of women from paradise; and jocose 
irreverence has considered that the intimation, “There was silence 
in heaven for the space of half-an-hour,” is entirely irreconcilable 
with their admission into the place of beatitude; but M. Comte 
prevents by anticipation any such knotty discussions in the Positive 
Church, by declaring them incapable of assimilation, and assigning 
them an intermediate position between Humanity and men.j Hence- 
forward, they are to be regarded as a little more than man,—a little 
less than nothing. 

In the whole of the parallelism between Humanity and God—and 
it is pursued through all the changes of attributes—there is a constant 
recurrence of such amusing fancies, and a constant repetition of 
artificial contrasts and shadowy comparisons. We cannot trust 
ourselves to the temptations which a minute examination of the 
various details would present. The inducements to laughter and 
ridicule are too inviting; and in inflicting condign and merited 
castigation on a wild fantasy which disgusts and irritates much 
more than it amuses, we might be unconsciously guilty of desecrat- 
ing a subject which we would mention only with the highest venera- 
tion, but which is worked into the tenor of M. Comte’s exposition 
with revolting indecorum. 

In the same spirit in which the lineaments of the supreme being 
have been borrowed from the attributes of God, the other doctrines 
of Christianity are parodied and reproduced. The fundamental 
principle of Positive morals—vivre pour autrui—or the conyer- 
sion of egotism into altruism,} is just a more abstract enunciation 
of the Christian prescription, to love one’s neighbour as one’s self. 
It is true that M. Comte examines and estimates the respective 


*Cat. Pos., p. 207. Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p.63. Syst. Pol. Pos., vol. ii, p. 63. 
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merits of the two maxims, and of course gives the verdict in his own 
favour. But we are under no obligation to agree with him; and we 
cannot but regard the Positive tenet as a mutilation and extravagant 
distortion of the Christian precept. We make no observation at 
present on the excellence and the elevation of the aim thus proposed 
by his philosophy: its consideration in this respect belongs to the 
estimation of his scheme of social regeneration. We note it now 
simply to indicate its consanguinity and virtual identity with the 
commandment of that Christianity which Positivism was designed 
to overthrow. 

The Christian doctrines of the immortality of the soul, the sanc- 
tification of the righteous, and the reprobation of the wicked, re- 
appear in quaint guise in this novel religion. When this mortal 
life is ended, the unending spiritual existence commences for each 
individual: after playing his part for a while as a being, he becomes 
after death an organ of Humanity, and transforms his objective ex- 
istence into a subjective*—illusion. If he has faithfully discharged 
his duties, and devoutly ministered to the service of Humanity, he 
has the ineffable satisfaction of entering as a component mist into 
the cloud of Humanity ; if he has neglected the religious exactions 
of the creed, he is formally denied this incorporation, and is rejected 
forever. The more peculiar canonization of the saints, and the more 
flagrant condemnation of the chief of sinners, we reserve for later 
notice. 

When we look to the admission of religion into the Positive 
scheme, after all the anti-theological declamations of the author, and 
contemplate the character of its doctrine, and the attributes of the 
supreme being which has been imagined, we cannot but regard it 
as an involuntary but strong testimony on the part of a bitter adver- 
sary to the necessity of the true religion, and to the existence of the 
true God. We do not think that we do any violence to the nature 
of the evidence thus furnished, when we conceive it to be a confir- 
mation of the faith of the Christian, and a valid refutation of all the 
sneers of the infidel. Nor do we think that we push the advantage 
thus yielded too far, when we claim it as an effectual abnegation of 
the exclusive pretensions of the Positive Philosophy, and as the 
virtual dissolution of the whole scheme. 

Returning from the notice of details to the estimation of the rela- 
tion borne by the Religion of Humanity to present or past mytholo- 
gies, we are struck with the singular conjunction of heterogeneous 
extremes which takes place through its instrumentality. ‘The Hu- 
manity to be adored is borrowed, as we have shown, from Hegel and 
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Schelling. The appropriation has probably been facilitated by the 
theory propounded by Leroux in his treatise De  Humanité ; or 
the idea may have been caught up from the shattered fragments of 
German metaphysics which float through the atmosphere of recent 
French speculation. ‘The mystical investment of this transfigured 
Humanity in the robes of the Christianity which has been cashiered 
as mythical, has been possibly aided by the work of Strauss, which, if 
we mistake not, was translated into French, shortly before the pub- 
lication of the novel doctrine, by M. Comte’s then eminent friend 
and colleague, M. Littré. But, through whatever channel derived, it 
is obvious that the outline and the features of the Positive Supreme 
Being and the details of the dogmatic theology of Positivism, are 
plundered from Christianity. A third element is, however, added 
to the Christianity and infidel idealism thus united together; and 
for this addition we must recur to the earliest ages of heathen super- 
stition, and the first dawn of pagan philosophy. The former age 
is represented by the return to the worship of animals, in a grosser, 
because more conscious and less concrete form, than it was practised 
by the Fetichists and ancient Egyptians; the second age is renewed 
by the inversion of the early Greek doctrine of anima mundi—the 
Humanity of M. Comte being only the converse of that fancy, enter- 
tained in consequence of that introversion of the human mind which 
was before explained. ‘hus, here again all extremes meet and 
embrace each other—and yet, we are assured that this chaotic, 
amorphous, and heterogeneous chimera supplies the sole unity which 
is consonant with the nature of the human mind, the appetencies of 
the human heart, or the scientific interpretation of external phe- 
nomena. We will not trust ourselves to characterize such a crude 
enormity in the terms which it provokes. 

We pass from the doctrine, which has been only briefly examined, 
to a still more cursory notice of the worship, and the spiritual 
organization. On the latter we shall not dwell, because it interlaces 
itself too intricately with the scheme of social reconstruction; and 
with the former we will not tarry, because it is purely a freak of the 
imagination,—a symbolical and semi-poetical extravaganza. Some 
notice, however, of both we are obliged to take. 

The first aim of the Positive worship is the development of sub- 
jective life, with a due recognition, however, of its necessary subor- 
dination to the objective and phenomenal world.* That is to say, 
the rigid rule of science having been constituted, the first act of faith 
is its transmutation into sentimental mysticism. In the simplest 
and most ordinary application of this principle, to the suitable revivi- 

* Cat. Pos., pp. 154, 159. 
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fication of the cherished dead, their “cerebral evocation” is to be 
aided by the determination of the place, the seat or altitude, and the 
dress, peculiar to each.* ‘The interesting catechumen naturally 
enough detects here the absence of any necessity for “the great in- 
stitution of prayer,” and seeks to be enlightened on the subject. She 
is assured in reply that this could not have been omitted, as it con- 
stitutes the principal condition of any worship whatsoever, and that 
Positivism satisfies the want much better than Catholicism, and puri- 
fies the institution at the same time that it develops it.+ The 
Positivist prays, we are told, for the sake of airing his best affections, 
and may entreat noble advances, which are thus almost assured. 
The worship of Positivism thus becomes a species of ambiguous 
Pietism, addressed to an ideal object, and practised merely for the 
sake of giving an imaginary exercise to the sentiments. We might 
have considered this as a plausible recommendation of the study of 
novels and romances, but it is a curious exposition of the efficacy 
of prayer. It displays, however, the tendency of Pietism to de- 
generate into a mere selfish reverie, and its aptitude for conjunction 
with any creed. It easily merges into an intellectual opiate, and 
like the Oriental bang, is indulged in, not for the sake of any per- 
manent results, but in order to generate the imaginary satisfactions 
of inebriate hallucination. It lights up the phantasmagoria of senti- 
mental dreams; but its influence can extend no further than to pro- 
duce indolence and apathy in waking thoughts and actions. Can 
we be mistaken, then, in attributing an eminently mystical character 
to the Religion of Humanity? But, observe that even this Pietistic 
aspect is derived from certain sectaries of the Catholic Church; and, 
indeed, M. Comte manifests in multifarious modes, and often by 
explicit declarations, his partiality for the mystical effusions of the 
Catholic sentimentalists. 

By the felicitous combination of signs and images our thoughts 
and sentiments are directed with fervour toward the special objects 
of adoration, and these will be gradually multiplied by the habitual 
practice of the worship, so as to eventuate in a closer communion 
with “the final evocation” —the Supreme Being of Humanity.{ 

Thus the worship divides itself into two parts, private and public; 
the former preceding the latter in accordance with the general law 
of the Positive Hierarchy, and being subordinate to it, inasmuch as 
the more gencral succeeds but transcends the more special, through- 
out the whole distribution of Positivism. 

The private worship is divided into personal and domestic; the 
one being characterized by the worship of guardian angels, the other 


® Cat. Pos., pp. 160, 165. + Cat. Pos., p. 170. t Cat. Pos., p. 172. 
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by the institution of nine social sacraments.* In both cases, we are 
again reminded that the whole organization of the Religion of Hu- 
manity is a caricature and attenuation of the doctrines of the Roman 
Church. It is from that source that these guardian angels descend, 
though in their selection, functions, and attributes, there is an evi- 
dent retrospection to the Lares and Penates of the elder Romans. 
These pocket-gods are to be the best personifications that each may 
be individually able to assign to Humanity. They are to be in 
general the mother, wife, and daughter, though a substitution for each 
of the three is allowed where circumstances require it. Thus the prin- 
cipal angel is alone common to both sexes: each of which must bor- 
row from the other two complementary (or complimentary) angels.{ 
So far as this fantasy reveals the instructive veneration for family re- 
lations, and so far as it only disguises the affectionate respect which is 
due to woman, we have no word of dissent to offer. Nay, rather, in 
a time like the present, when the graces and duties of home are 
habitually depreciated and too frequently disregarded, when the 
voluntary homage to be paid to woman is disgustingly replaced 
by clamours for woman’s rights, we are happy to recognise, through 
the haze and the delusion of M. Comte’s religious creed, a just and 
delicate estimation of woman’s mission, and the reverential courtesies 
with which she should be surrounded. Here we approve: we endorse 
most cheerfully the testimony of the English lady, quoted with well- 
placed pride by M. Comte.{ But with this our approbation must 
end. When he sublimates respect into religious adoration, and 
refines the metaphors of rhetorical gallantry into articles of theo- 
logical faith, we can no longer assent; we can only smile at the 
folly, the fallacy, and the thin illusion which we are obliged to 
condemn. 

A censure of the same sort, though less relieved by approval, is 
invited by his institution of the nine social sacraments. These, too, 
are borrowed from Romanism, though he has deemed even the pon- 
tifical number insufficient for his extended purposes. He endeavours 
to atone by their quantity for their deterioration in quality. The 
nine social sacraments are presentation, initiation, admission, destina- 
tion, marriage, maturity, retirement, transformation, and incorpora- 
tion.§ ‘The first, or presentation, corresponds to Christian baptism. 
The new-born child is solemnly presented to the priest, who receives 
from the parents their engagement to train him up suitably to the 
service of the goddess Humanity. Godfathers and godmothers are 
confessedly borrowed from Catholicism; and from the same source, 
© Cat. Pos., p. 183. + Cat. Pos., pp. 188-7. { Syst. Pol. Pos., Préf., vol. i, p. 22. 
§ Cat. Pos., p. 193. 
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though without the same acknowledgment, is taken the practice of 
imposing a saint’s name on the new member of the Church. 

Initiation is the substitute for confirmation, and is accompanied 
with religious instruction. It is ordinarily to take place at the 
age of fourteen, but may be postponed or refused, when the religious 
instruction or conduct of the child has not prepared him sufficiently 
for the rite. 

Admission is an interpolation. It takes place at twenty-one, and 
is the sanctification of the festal ceremony which has been long 
observed by the noble and wealthy of Europe on the heir’s attain- 
ment of his majority. 

Destination is avowedly an extension of the Catholic sacrament 
of Holy Orders, and is to be applied to the selection of a trade, an 
occupation, or a profession. 

Marriage is sufficiently intelligible to dispense with any explana- 
tion. But we may observe that M. Comte has elevated a con- 
tingent expediency, suggested by the crowded populations of Europe, 
into a religious prescription, when he assigns the ages from twenty- 
eight to thirty-five as the proper matrimonial age of the man, and 
after twenty-one as that appropriate to the woman. 

Maturity is the repetition or reduplication of the sacrament of 
presentation, and is designed as the counterpart of the Eucharist. 

Retirement is a novel institution, intended to characterize the 
withdrawal of the man in declining life, at the age of sixty-three, 
from active occupations; on which occasion he nominates his suc- 
cessor, thus in part reviving the castes of the East, in part the usages 
of the medizeval guilds. 

Transformation corresponds to extreme unction, or the funeral 
service of Protestant societies. 

Incorporation takes place seven years after death, and is an 
enlargement of the Roman Catholic canonization of saints, extending 
it to all good citizens. In another point of view, it may be regarded 
as the transference to earth and man of the final judgment to be 
pronounced, according to the Christian faith, by God upon the fate 
of all at the general resurrection. 

But this general incorporation—this sacrament after death—ad- 
mits a more special and honourable form, in regard to the principal 
benefactors of humanity. They are solemnly deified, and succeed 
to the niches occupied by the medieval and other saints; while 
those by whom society has been injured are as formally stigmatized 
with perpetual opprobrium. The germs of this institution were 
manifested in the Course of Positive Philosophy, but they have 
sprung up in the Positivist Catechism into an umbrageous scheme, 
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like the growth of the grain of mustard-seed. With true Papal 
authority, and of his own mere motion as Grand Priest of Hu- 
manity,* M. Comte has, after several revisions, satisfied himself in 
the assignment of saints gathered from all ages, countries, and races, 
to every month of the year, and to every day. Not content with 
this, he has to most days ascribed two saints, leaving the other 
secondary positions open for his friends, followers, and the élite of 
future times. He has not, indeed, appropriated any space to him- 
self; but we may expect that the respectful veneration of his acolytes 
will transfer, after or before his death, the honours of the Thirteenth 
Month from Bichat to the Founder of Positivism. At the end of the 
year, he has added an All-Saints’-day; and in Bissextile years a 
day for the solemn reprobation of Julian and Bonaparte, though this 
is to continue only through half the first generation, and to be ap- 
propriated afterward to abstract worship. 

We have run into the details of the public worship; but we have 
neither the patience nor the inclination to travel through the various 
mummeries of Positive rites. We only note that the era from 
which years are reckoned is the institution of the first French 
Revolution ; that the divisions of the year, the number of the months, 
the number of days in each month, and the names of the days are 
all changed. The conciliation of the lunar and solar year, by giving 
thirteen months to the year and twenty-eight days to the month, is 
only apparent; for the days intercalated at the expiration of the 
year produce an immediate derangement. The elaborate and arti- 
ficial idealization of the months, their new designations after the 
demigods of Positivism, and the conversion of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, &c., into Humanidi, Maridi, Patridi, Filidi, Fratridi, 
Domidi, Matridi, are niaiseries on a par with the Nivose, Ventose, 
and Pluviose of the Revolutionary Year. 

Thus, it would appear, that the whole scheme of the Religion of 
Humanity—doctrine and worship—constitutes not a demonstrated, 
but a fabricated and factitious religion. ‘The phenomenalism, too, 
to which the Philosophy limited Positivism, returns, when it can 
be only injurious, to the creed which is to regulate Positive practice. 
There is not even the merit of original conception to redeem the 
transparent jugglery of the new artifice. It is borrowed in all its 
parts, principally, and in its broader outlines from Catholicism, but 
with occasional assistance from the most divergent sources—Fetich- 
ism, Transcendentalism, Paganism, and Jacobinism. 

We ought to have mentioned, en passant, as another link binding 
the Religion of Humanity to Catholicism, that the symbolical repre- 

® Syst. Pol. Pos., Préf., vol. i, p. 19. 
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sentation of Humanity is evidently the resuscitation of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the only form of Christianity 
recognised by M. Comte as still possessing the semblance of efficacy 
and validity; but it, with all other forms of Christianity, is continu- 
ally declared by him to be effete. Yet the whole framework and 
complexion of the Positive Religion is only a capriccio rung on the 
same tune. If, then, Christianity is virtually extinct in all its 
phases, the Religion of Humanity, which is only the spectral image 
of one of them, must be still more inefficient. Yet, strange to say, 
this inconsistency is not suspected by M. Comte; or, rather, he fancies 
that thus is established that definite spiritual authority which the 
middle ages made an admirable but vain effort to construct. And, 
indeed, it is solely from these artificial analogies with Christianity 
and Catholicism that the new creed derives its feeble pretensions to 
plausibility. It addresses itself to intellectual and spiritual asso- 
ciations already entertained, and by the appearance of harmony with 
them it achieves what little acceptability it may possess. But it 
offers only the shadow in place of the reality: if men will not be 
governed by the supreme authority of God, or be obedient to the 
real or supposed revelation of his will, what moral coercion can give 
any influence to the adoration of Humanity—the vague, dreamy, 
intangible, inapprehensible generalization of the abstraction of self? 
Drowning men, it is said, will catch at straws. M. Comte’s temper 
and philosophy were both impassively atheistical—we cut through 
the quibble by which he would repel the designation ;—but the neces- 
sities of practice imperatively demanded a supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse, and he has set up this figment of moonshine between him and 
the abyss into which he is sinking. ‘Through the golden mists of 
sentimental reverie, through the haze of intricate and artificial delu- 
sion, the Positive votaries, if they do not worship the effluence of 
self, in its Humanitarian expansion, can only concentrate their 
adoration on the person and memory of the founder of Positivism— 
the constructer of their theory, the prophet of their creed, the 
creator of their god. If we may judge from the indications afforded, 
such a result would scarcely be unsatisfactory to M. Comte, and it 
would at any rate have the merit of communicating reality to 
what is now only an imaginary film. That great traveller, Gulliver, 
in the course of his wonderful peregrinations, found certain sages 
who were busily engaged in bottling sunshine, which was afterward 
set free to ripen cucumbers. M. Comte devoted himself for some 
years in like manner to the incarceration and preservation of 
moonshine, which is now offered as an elixir of life for the preven- 
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tion and alleviation of all social maladies, and for the cultivation of 
all sentimental virtues. We cannot express more definitely our 
estimation of the Religion of Humanity. The cloud is so vapory, 
so attenuated, so gilded with colours reflected by the opposing sun, 
that it defies distinct apprehension. : 

It is a very different case, however, when we leave the creed and 
turn to the organization of its ministry. Here all is precise, system- 
atic, cognizable. Any dream or delusion may be available to priest- 
craft; any fantasy furnish the excuse for a rigid hierocratic dom- 
ination. The ministers of Brahma and Buddha, the Magians of 
Persia, the Bonzes of China, and the sacerdotal caste in Egypt had no 
advantage over M. Comte in their creed, except in the sincerity of 
its believers. But, if Positivism can be swallowed as a religious doc- 
trine, and can supply any food whatever for the appetencies of faith 
to cling to, it may in like manner sustain the new hierocracy, which 
is very minutely and elaborately organized in advance. 

We should do no injustice to the priesthood of Positivism, if we 
were to say that Brahminism afforded the only adequate type of its 
hierocracy; we should certainly pay it the compliment desired by 
M. Comte if we termed it a revolutionized and dereligionized Papacy. 
lf differs from the first in having a Dalai Lama, or supreme head, 
now represented by M. Comte himself, and in not acknowledging 
the distinction of castes: it differs from the second in not admitting 
the election of its Popes, or requiring the celibacy of the clergy; for 
it leaves the nomination of a successor in the hands of the Pontiff. 
It returns toward Brahminism by suggesting and facilitating the 
introduction of an equivalent for castes; and it agrees with the 
Papacy in almost all respects, though anticipating a still more exten- 
sive and universal domination. 

The sacerdotal order of Positivism reveals the conception of an 
absolute hierarchy, transcending in the elements of its authority all 
the hierocracies of the East, and appropriating the designs of the 
Hildebrands and the Gregories only to extend them. By the union 
of intellectual and spiritual knowledge, and the appropriation of in- 
tellectual and spiritual instruction, the dream of the Medizeval Papacy 
is amplified into more than double its wildest volume. All power, 
or the motive-springs of all power, are concentrated in the Church; 
the execution and the determination of the details of execution are all 
that is left of the populations and their rulers: and this terrific em- 
bodiment of all valid authority is rendered still more dangerous by 
the autocratic monarchy to which the whole organization throughout 
the world is subordinated. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the only mode of renovating society—of regenerating the sentiments, . 
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of removing the anarchy of the intellect—which M. Comte can dis- 
cover, is the revival of a spiritual despotism more crushing, more 
exclusive, and more arbitrary, than anything the world has yet seen. 
The father of Positivism pretends that his system is founded upon 
the lessons of all past experience,—upon the conclusions of all his- 
tory; but he has certainly read history in a very retrograde manner, 
when his studies conduct him to the imagination of an hierocratic 
throne for himself, where he may sit in more splendid and despotic 
isolation than even the Dalai Lama of Thibet can pretend to do, 
though he professes to be a god. 

We have not entered into the details of the sacerdotal organiza- 
tion, and do not discuss the propriety of uniting the secular and 
spiritual education in the same hands, or the ministry of science 
with that of religion, because these are questions of deep importance 
and wide range, irrespective of Positivism, and ought not to be ex- 
amined in connexion with such a passing dream as the Religion of 
Humanity. They connect themselves, moreover, so closely with the 
general theory of society, that if we examine them at all in connexion 
with Positivism, we must postpone the inquiry until we consider the 
Sociological scheme. 

It will readily be observed from the slight sketch which we have 
given, that the Positive priesthood is only an expanded and thinly 
disguised resuscitation of the Roman hierarchy. We conceive our- 
selves, therefore, to be fully sustained in the criticism with which 
we commenced this notice—that the only originality to which the 
Religion of Humanity could pretend, was of that kind which was 
ingenious in the invention of parodies. This whole episode—its 
god, its doctrine, its rites, and its ministry—can be regarded in no 
other light than as an unseemly mockery and desecration of Chris- 
tianity. To us this scheme which dethrones God to elevate an altar 
to Humanity, which rejects Christ to inaugurate the mission of M. 
Comte, and which wildly arrays the shadow of Christianity against 
the substance, is more repulsive and revolting than either the out- 
rageous blasphemy of Voltaire, or the transcendental mythicism of 
Strauss. Fortunately, it can lay no claim to either the wit of the 
former, or the deceptive profundity of the latter: it can neither be- 
guile the fancy nor seduce the reason. Every one, who reflects for 
a moment, must see through the transparent gauze by which the 
delusion is barely veiled, and must estimate the tawdry puppet at 
its intrinsic worthlessness. 

The Positive Philosophy was unquestionably a sagacious, in- 
genious, and profound theory, though it embraced only a partial 
view of the truth. The Positive Sociology is as indubitably a bold 
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and penetrating attempt to discover and apply the laws of social 
organization. But the link by which the necessary connexion be- 
tween speculation and practice is sought to be established, is equally 
frail and fanciful, and is spun out of nothing but cobwebs. It is 
wholly inefficient to aid the transition, for the sake of which it is 
introduced ; it would be almost unnecessary to add, that it is utterly 
futile to inaugurate the spiritual authority which practice is acknowl- 
edged to require. Throughout it is vain and transitory as a passing 
dream of the night; and if it imposes upon the credulity of any one, 
it can only be in consequence of a predetermination to be deceived. 

It may seem strange and inconsistent that a philosopher of great 
learning, and of vast compass of speculation, should have so far 
fallen from his high estate as to promulgate seriously such a flimsy 
device as this Religion of Humanity. We shall dispute neither the 
strangeness nor the inconsistency; but we may add that such lu- 
dicrous fallacies are necessarily incident to all forms of infidelity, 
when these are pushed to their extreme developments. It is much 
more important to note the barrenness and baldness of this illusion 
as an infallible assurance that the tide of rational scepticism has at 
length fairly begun to ebb. The Positive Philosophy alone was 
dangerous to the interests of Christianity: the Positive Religion 
removes the film which had beclouded the eyes of credulous infidels, 
and either remits them to the worship of the shattered idols which 
they had abandoned, or compels them to return with humility to the 
genuine revelation which they had scorned. 

The whole influence of the Positive Religion, with sensible minds, 
will be expended in convincing them of its own inefficiency, and the 
consequent inefficacy of Positivism as an all-embracing scheme; 
and in confirming their faith in their God and their Redeemer. It 
has only unveiled to the eyes of the multitude the abyss which was 
previously divined solely by those accustomed to philosophical 
speculations ; and its sole demonstration has been the exhibition to 
all of its inability to fill, to bridge, or to pass it. Its signal failure 
is the doom of Positivism; and heralds the coming day when the 
rejection of Christianity, and the indulgence of Rationalism in 
religion, will be universally recognised as the attributes of a mind 
weak, vain, presumptuous, illogical, and incapable of sustained reflec- 
tion. Such a day is approaching; we pray for its early advent: and 
when at length its morning sunlight streams unclouded over us, we 
may avow with pleasure that the darkest hour, which announced the 
proximity of another morn, was closed, when all that M. Comte could 
propose as the substitute, the antagonism, or the antitype for Chris- 
tianity, was the poor and impotent device of a Religion of Humanity, 
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Our Relation to Public Opinion. 


Art. IL—OUR RELATION TO PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ A MAN’S foes shall be they of his own household.” Strange and 
startling words! Members of the same household enemies to one 
another! A family,—where the infancy of all has been nourished at 
the same fountains of life, with a common blood coursing in their 
veins,—torn by discord, rent by strife, and burning with bitter feuds ! 
The domestic sanctuary a prey to jealousy, hate, revenge, and all 
uncharitableness! Whither, then, shall we direct our regards for 
mutual love and good-will? Who shall bear the name of friend, or 
feel the generous glow of kindling affection? A man’s foes in his 
own household, beneath the domestic roof, lurking within the family 
enclosure! What a picture of horrors for the imagination to con- 
template! What a human hell to prefigure and antedate the raging 
fires of perdition ! 

And yet this is no fancy-piece. Recall the age in which these 
words were uttered by the Saviour, and the ages following it in 
immediate succession. Multitudes were betrayed to the torturing 
and murderous power of the public authorities, both of Judaism and 
heathenism, by their nearest and dearest relations. Brother informed 
against sister. Sisters revealed the hiding-places of their Christian 
brothers. Children exulted in their successful treachery toward the 
authors of their being. The husband ruthlessly betrayed to destruc- 
tion the wife of his youth and the companion of his age. And (can 
human hearts believe it?) mothers thirsted, like evening wolves, for 
the blood of those very pieces of themselves, the children whom they 
had carried in their womb, nursed at their breasts, watched over in 
their infancy, guided in their youth, and trained up to manly 
strength and vigour. 

Ah, but those stern ages are over! Yes; but human nature 
is not over. The words of our motto afford a striking example of 
that breadth and comprehensiveness of import, which belong to the 
moral propositions of the Bible, in a degree to which no mere 
human composition even approaches, and which so eminently adapt 
the Holy Scriptures to the instruction of all ages of time, and to all 
the classes and conditions of men. They announce a universal fact 
of humanity. They reveal a principle which as truly belongs to 
the moral elements of our nature in this age, as in that of a Herod 
ora Nero. Its developments, indeed, are different; but its essence 
and its destructive energy are the same. It no longer informs 
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against a child on account of his religious faith. It does not con- 
struct engines of torture, to wrench from the heart of a father his 
dearest hope. It does not kindle fires to consume one’s own flesh 
and blood, as a sacrifice to the demon of superstition. But it does 
that which, if less violent, is perhaps even more dangerous. It dis- 
guises its poison in honey. 1t comes in the drapery of a good angel. 
Its weapons of attack are a specious, but damnable philosophic 
dogma, a witty innuendo, a social glass, a ticket te the theatre, a 
cunning device of thrift, a lax creed of morals, a profane jest, an 
unchaste picture, a sparkling but licentious poem, an impure romance, 
a well-framed double meaning, delicate to the ear, but redolent of 
lewdness to the heart, a mere negation of goodness and piety, and a 
long train of similar unsuspected but soul-destroying influences. 
There is scarcely a family in which some of these agencies are not 
busy at their work of death. There is not a school, not a neighbour- 
hood, not a city, not a community of any sort, where their venom 
is not seen and felt. 

In such a state of things, with what a melancholy emphasis may 
we apply the words of our Saviour to our own times and circum- 
stances: ‘“ A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.”’ This 
is the source of the greatest part of the wickedness which infests the 
world; it results from nothing so much as from the evil sentiments 
and evil example of associates. There is no fountain of moral 
dangers so prolific, none so much to be dreaded, none to be so care- 
fully shunned, as blind conformity to the opinions and practices of 
others. . 

The declaration of our Saviour, cited above, with these reflections 
upon it, suggests the general subject of our relation to public opinion. 
Our subjection to this potent influence, the danger thence arising, 
the duty of independent thought and action, the proper source and 
standard of our moral judgments, and the necessity of a rightly- 
educated public opinion and conscience, are topics which touch our 
interest in its vital parts, and are ever seasonable, ever appropriate, 
ever important. 

It is an old proverb,—embodying, like most of these sententious 
formularies, the result of ages of observation—that a man may be 
known by the company he keeps: the instruction of which is, that 
we ought to be discriminating in our choice of associates; for what 
they are, they will make us to be. An intelligent observer of men 
will draw from the manners of the child the manners of the parents. 
Without ever having seen them, he will tell you what are the ordi- 
nary tones of their voice and expression of their features,—whether 
gentle and smiling, or stern, querulous, and forbidding,—with almost 
Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—23 
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as much certainty as if he were among their intimate friends. 
What imparts that charming sweetness of voice and demeanour to 
the children of Friends, but the mild and subdued manners of the 
Society of Friends? The very beasts of high northern latitudes, 
naturalists tell us, are almost all white, from conversing with the 
perpetual snows of their frozen climates. So have we seen a young 
man enter the navy of our country, full of horror at the awful pro- 
faneness of the service, and in less than two years of association 
with the scenes and manners of a man-of-war, we have listened to as 
chilling oaths and imprecations from him as ever fell upon our ear 
from human lips. 

The power of this principle of assimilation from social contact 
is strikingly and painfully displayed in our places of education. 
Here, scarcely a day passes in which some wickedness, some low 
principle, some act of more than doubtful morality, is brought to 
light, for which the ever ready excuse is, that all the scholars say or 
do the same thing. Pupils, of every grade, are the veriest slaves of 
each other’s opinions, the veriest imitators of each other’s conduct, 
the veriest echoes of each other’s principles. So also are the throngs 
of young men who crowd our great cities, as clerks and apprentices, 
and, indeed, most young persons in every position and pursuit of life. 
But why extend our proofs and illustrations under this head? 
Who does not know and confess that an alliance with bad men 
makes bad men? that the companionship of the wise begets wisdom ? 
that the life of the pure reproduces itself in its associates? and that 
the society of the learned refines the taste, exalts the understanding, 
and enlarges the knowledge of those who enjoy it? 

Argument is not the thing that is wanted here—it is feeling. It 
is a deep and constraining conviction of the danger. ‘The peril is 
known; it is confessed; it cannot, indeed, be denied. But it is not 
realized; it is not felt. Would that it were given us to portray the 
danger in such vivid colours as would touch the heart, and persuade 
the young to escape from the impending ruin. “Forewarned, fore- 
armed,” is an apothegm pregnant of salutary meaning in reference 
to this as to other dangers. 

We once knew’ a young man, of high intellectual and moral 
promise. He had a solid understanding, a quick, moral perception, 
and such advantages of education as our best academies afford. 
Both his parents were consistent Christians, and he was the child 
of many prayers, of many counsels, and of many hopes. At the age 
of fifteen, fresh from the pure scenes of a Christian home in the 
country, with the dew of maternal prayers and counsels on his heart, 
he went to learn the business of a merchant in one of our great 
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cities. He entered a large and respectable mercantie establish- 
ment. He was fuil of good principles and good resolutions. The 
right and the just were words which had with him a meaning and a 
power; but he soon found that such principles, and a conduct con- 
formable to them, were at a discount among his new associates. 
A leer of contempt from one, a curl of the lip from another, a pro- 
fane sneer from a third, and a loose morality in all, were a sore trial 
to his virtue. He withstood the battery manfully for a time, but 
the thousand appliances of a seductive and treacherous dissipation 
were at length used with but too fatal a success. <A breach was 
thus made upon his principles—an entrance effected into the citadel 
of his moral character. His descent soon became rapid; his 
wicked companions now became his idols, to whose low and 
evil opinions he bowed down, in as real a worship as ever the 
followers of Moloch or of Baal paid to those cruel divinities. To 
gain the good opinion of persons such as these, or to avoid their 
ridicule, he overcame his best affections; he hardened his con- 
science, he broke the hearts of his dearest earthly friends, he grieved 
the Spirit of God, calling him to a better mind; and within the space 
of three brief years, at the sunny, hopeful, opening age of eighteen, 
he sunk to the dishonour of a drunkard’s grave, and to the deeper, 
darker shame and terror of a drunkard’s eternity. Such, and so 
dreadful is the danger of a departure from the counsels of parental 
wisdom and love, of a weak surrender and abandonment of prin- 
ciple, of a facile compliance with the opinions and practices of the 
thoughtless and profane. 

The only safeguard against such perils lies in forming our 
opinion upon conviction, and in acting with a fixed, supreme 
regard to principle. We are exhorted by an apostle to be “root- 
ed and grounded” in moral goodness. There is no “short and 
easy method” of reaching such a result. It is a high and he- 
roic achievement, a work of self-discipline and of “patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing.” But it is an achievement worth the cost. 
How is it to be accomplished? Read the lives of men who have 
become eminent in goodness, and the means will become clear as 
the midday sun. It is a remarkable feature in the history of all 
such men, that they have early entered into the depths of their own 
soul, and have deliberately framed series of resolutions, more or less 
extended, thus mapping out, as it were, beforehand, the voyage of 
life. They have been like the anchitect, the merchant, and the 
voyager, who carefully count the cost of their respective under- 
takings, and laboriously gather all the needful lights, that they may 
form their opinions intelligently, and lay their plans with prudence. 
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President Edwards framed seventy resolutions, all of them before he 
was twenty years old, as the great landmarks and guides of his life. 
How far the energy of these early resolves diffused itself over his 
subsequent career—how far these purposes of holy living contributed 
to the exalted piety for which he was conspicuous, the intellectual 
grasp and vigour which distinguish his writings, and the renown in 
which his name and memory are held by the whole Church, the 
judgment-day will alone reveal. Go ye and do likewise; reflect, 
deliberate, seek light from above, and settle, intelligently and firmly, 
the principles on which your future life shall be regulated. Do 
right, because it is right; shun wrong, because it is wrong; act 
justly, though the heavens fall; and then rest in the assurance that 
you will not lose your reward. You will have it in self-respect, 
you will have it in peace of conscience, you will haveit in the honour 
of men, you will have it in the approbation and favour of Heaven. 

But the only true source and standard of right opinions is to 
be found in the Holy Scriptures. Human nature is, after all, 
of itself, essentially weak. And nothing shows its weakness more 
than this perpetual craving after some guide and support out of 
itself—this living upon the judgment of others rather than our 
own. Such, undoubtedly, is the weakness of our nature, that it 
does absolutely need some external direction and assistance. 
Idolatry had its source in this deep consciousness of our being. 
All writers agree in tracing its original to the deification of dead 
men, who had been eminent in life for strength of will and vigour 
of action. The reverence felt toward these men, the habit of 
leaning upon them, and a certain indefinable hope of some subtle 
transfusion of their qualities to the worshippers, led to the erec- 
tion of temples, and the payment of divine honours to their mem- 
ory. But there is as real an idolatry now, as when the Greeks 
and the Romans bowed down to the thirty thousand divinites of 
their mythology. Its object, too, is substantially the same,—men, 
either truly eminent, or fancied to be so. The Moloch of our faith 
is public opinion, popular judgments, the thoughts and whisperings 
of our neighbours. ‘The “mind of the street” must be sounded, the 
opinion of the town must be taken, before we can venture upon a 
new coat or a new dress. The idolatry remains; the form only is 
changed. 

Human nature must, then, have something out of itself to lean 
upon. ‘This is settled in universal experience, and confirmed by the 
voice of all history. The question is, Upon what shall it lean? 
The choice lies between two objects,—God and his word, or men 
and their opinions. Reader, we hold up these two several objects 
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to your observation. Regard them; study them; ponder their 
qualities, excellencies, assistances. Strength and weakness, wis- 
dom and folly, virtue and vice, life and death, are here set before 
you. Make your choice; make it deliberately, thoughtfully, with 
prayer,—and the result cannot be doubtful. The “law and the 
testimony ”—the truth and power of the living God—must carry it 
over those veriest nothings,—popular caprice, popular applause, and 
popular censure. 

Finally; we ask the reader to contemplate the importance of a 
rightly-educated public opinion and conscience, together with the 
means of securing so invaluable a blessing. Since men are such 
echoes of each other in their moral opinions and practices, and 
since they are likely ever to remain more or less subject to this 
potent influence, it becomes a point of transcendent moment 
to enlighten their judgments, to elevate their principles, and to 
purge their manners; and this reformation must begin where the 
evil to be overcome has its source,—in the family and the school. 
Greater attention must be given to the reality of things; less to 
their shows and semblances. ‘The young must be trained to attend 
more to the substance of objects than to those fair appearances which 
lure but to cheat. They must imbibe with the milk of infancy, and 
continue to mingle with the food of childhood and youth, the noble 
sentiment, that 


“ Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow;” 


that a good head is of more value than its covering; that a good 
heart is better than a graceful carriage; and that a life without a 
stain, a character above reproach, though the shell be roughly clad, 
and the manners lack a courtly polish, is a possession above the 
price of rubies. Men’s moral judgments are out of joint; they are 
framed upon simulacrum, as Carlyle would phrase it,—upon mere 
semblance and seeming. 

These reflections point to a reform in our methods of education. 
More of a religious element must be infused into them. ‘There is a 
morbid dread of religion in our schools, to call it by no worse a 
name, which is of baleful influence and augury. Men are scared by 
the spectre of sectarianism. “Don’t mention a God or a future 
world to our children, or you’ll make them Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Churchmen, or something else as 
bad.” This cry is as senseless as it is impious. Is there not much 
common ground among Christians of differing creeds? Is not the 
common ground the broadest and most important? Do not all 
Christians receive the essential doctrines of revelation,—the divine 
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origin and authority of the Holy Scriptures, the being and perfections 
of God, his moral government of the world, the fall and redemption 
of man, his accountability, the obligation of a pure morality, and 
the doctrine of a future judgment and endless retribution? But if 
religious instruction in schools necessarily involve denominational or 
sectarian teaching, then we say, without hesitation, let such instrue- 
tion be given. ‘The narrowest, blindest, and most intolerant bigotry 
of sectarianism is better than infidelity, whether it come in the bold 
and open form of old English deism, or in the more insidious and cap- 
tivating guise of modern transcendentalism. It is better, also, than 
that utter indifference and insensibility to religious truth, so common in 
our day, which are but one remove from infidelity itself. Education 
without religion is education without its essence. ‘T'o give men knowl- 
edge, and leave them immorality, would be but an equivocal boon. 
Rather, we might say, it would be to put into their hands an instru- 
ment of mischief, and supply stimulants to the use of it. It would 
be offering, not bread, but poison, to the eager appetite of the rising 
generation. Access to the tree of knowledge was once purchased 
by exclusion from the tree of life. Be it our endeavour—surely not 
an impracticable one—to commingle, in loving embrace, the foliage, 
flowers, and fruits of these twin sisters of paradise. The true 
dignity of man consists in a severe morality, in self-control, in 
humility and moderation, and in the voluntary performance of all 
his duties to God and his neighbour. Religious education is, con- 
sequently, the first want of a people. “'The end of learning,” says 
the great Milton, “is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by 
requiring to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, and to imitate him.” 

But what a mass of false perceptions, false judgments, and false 
principles, in morals, is exhibited in almost all our schools! It 
would be a curious research, as Dr. Arnold suggests, to gather up 
the several points in a character which boys respect and admire, in 
order to show what a crooked rule they walk by. In the true scale 
of excellence the order is,—first, moral perfection; secondly, force 
of understanding ; and, thirdly, physical strength and dexterity. At 
school this order is reversed. ‘he most active and expert player is 
the best fellow; the cleverest scholar comes next in the scale; while 
the best boy, with nothing but goodness to recommend him, rises 
but little above contempt. The habitual breach of duty, even, is 
countenanced and upheld. Everywhere else but in schools, it is 
but a natural feeling that it is disgraceful to do our business ill; 
that it is contemptible either to have no employment, or, having one, 
to neglect it. Not so in these scholastic communities. Here the 
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contrary often happens; idleness is a glory, industry a reproach. 
We have heard of a college student who, from an affectation of 
genius, would ask what the exercise of the hour was in the recitation- 
room, after having spent the day in idleness, and toiled at his lesson 
much of the preceding night, under his bed, with the light behind 
the covers, lest it should be known that he sat up at night! Such 
a man, one would think, must despise himself for the rest of his natural 
life. But the most fearful laxity in the code of school morals is the 
estimation in which falsehood is held. Lying is far from being con- 
sidered as hateful a vice as the Holy Ghost teaches us to regard it: 
but little disgrace is attached to it. It is fearful to contemplate the 
amount of direct falsehood, of unfair concealment, of deceitful repre- 
sentation, and the long train of similar wickedness practised with- 
out compunction or shame, often with exultation even, by school- 
children. 

Nothing but the simple, plain, earnest teaching of the word 
of God can change this sad state of things to a better. That 
divine word is quick and powerful. Its influence upon the under- 
standing is as healthful and invigorating as it is upon the heart; 
its quickening energy as great upon the intellectual as upon the 
moral perceptions. It is the great and controlling agency to be 
employed in the production of a better public opinion, a sounder 
public conscience, a higher standard of public morals, a purer and 
healthier action of the public heart. In the accomplishment of so 
desirable and excellent a result, religious education, based upon the 
Bible, is the one thing needful. Other measures may change and 
subside, as the national mind changes and subsides beneath them ; 
but this is a measure which creates the national mind, and which 
insures, by its firm and broad substructions, the solidity, harmony, 
and durability of the whole social structure. It is the bond of our 
union, the charter of our liberties, the ward and keeper of our con- 
stitution; the palladium of our happiness, our safety, and our 
right. It seems to us that there is urgent need of a reform in 
this matter. We want a stronger infusion of godliness into the 
sources of public sentiment; a greater use of direct, plain, and 
earnest Bible teaching, both in the family and in the school. 
Here, Christian brethren, is a great work; a work to which every 
Christian man and every Christian woman must put their shoulder 
and their heart. Say not that you are too obscure and insignifi- 
cant for the labour. God works by small as well as by great instru- 
mentalities. Gideon and his three hundred, armed with their 
pitchers and their lamps, and bearing a divine commission, shall 
discomfit and put to flight the swarming hosts of Midian. God 
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magnifies his own power by the feebleness of the means as accom- 
panied with the splendour of the result. He accepts a prayer or a 
sigh, and pours the treasures of his goodness on a nation in return 
when royal gifts are wanting. 





Art. I.—ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. The Grammar of English Grammars, with an Introduction Historical and Critical ; 
the whole methodically arranged and amply illustrated; with Forms of Cor- 
recting and of Parsing, Improprieties for Correction, Examples for Parsing, 
Questions for Examination, Exercises for Writing, Observations for the Advanced 
Students, Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement of Disputed Points, Occasional 
Strictures and Defences, an Exhibition of the several Methods of Analysis, and a 
Key to the Oral Exercises: to which are added Four Appendixes, pertaining 
separately to the Four Parts of Grammar. By Gootp Brown, formerly Principal, 
&e., Author, &c. New-York: 8. 8. & W. Wood, 1851. 8vo., pp. 1028, 

. The English Language. By Rosert Gorpon Latuam, M.D., F.R.8., &c. Third 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. London: Taylor, Walton, & Maberly, 
1850. 8vo., pp. 609. 


bo 


WE have selected the two works whose title-pages stand at the 
head of this article, not for the purpose of formally reviewing them 
in particular, nor because we intend wholly to condemn or wholly to 
approve either of them. We present them rather as fair specimens of 
the two modes of treating the English language now in vogue. Mr. 
Brown is a thorough-going practical grammarian of the orthodox 
school. The most rigid empiricist will find no new-fangled terms 
or notions here to offend him. ‘The author is a teacher of grammar 
himself; and his book is a complete repository of grammatical 
items. ‘The old fable of Apollo and the critic tells us that the 
cunning god rewarded a diligent collector of all the faults and 
errors in a certain work of fame by presenting him with a bag of 
chaff, from which he had directed him to cull out all the wheat. 
We hope Mr. Brown will receive some more substantial com- 
pensation for the immense labour he has been at in this work. 
He has certainly gathered instances enough of false grammar (so 
called) to make his fellow-grammarians of every age and clime, from 
whose works he has collected them, stand aghast at the sight of 
their own heresies. We have more than a suspicion, however, that 
if his own book were served in the same way, a pretty handsome 
sum of the like coin might be paid back to him. What a great 
pity it is that teachers cannot follow their own rules; but so it seems 
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to be, even in grammar: out of some five hundred authors, whose 
various grammatical works are enumerated in the “condensed cata- 
logue” prefixed to this volume, none appear to have escaped the 
keen scent of this hunter, but all have furnished their quota of 
“errors” to garnish the pages of “ ‘The Grammar of English Gram- 
mars.” Verily, common mortals had better at once give up all 
idea of “speaking and writing the English language correctly,” 
seeing that the very professors of the “art” have so universally 
failed. 

The work of Dr. Latham is of an altogether different stamp. He 
treats the language etymologically, tracing each form to its source 
in the Anglo-Saxon dialects, and thence deducing its grammatical 
power and construction. ‘This is certainly, so far as it goes, a 
rational mode of procedure. But etymology in this sense is not 
grammar ; and it does not follow because a word was a certain part 
of speech, or had a certain grammatical character in a particular 
language, that it must be the same in a kindred or derivative one. 
Ours is the English language; and its grammar must neither be 
confounded with that of the Germanic dialects on the one hand, 
nor the Romaic on the other. Still the etymological plan of treat- 
ment is proper as a basis, and when rightly carried out and applied, 
we may hope to see something like a correct system of grammar 
spring from it. 

Thus far of the particular works before us. We shall now pro- 
ceed to examine grammatical principles in the light of these works, 
and only refer to them incidentally in the discussion. 

In the first place, then, What is English grammar itself? The 
following is the definition furnished us in the books: “ English 
grammar is the art of reading, writing, and speaking the English 
language correctly."—Gram. of Gram., p. 131. Now we under- 
take to say it is no such thing, in any one of these particulars. 
Let us analyze the definition. As to what the English language is, 
we are all agreed. How do we learn to “speak” this language? 
Evidently by imitation, in our infancy. English grammar, then, so 
far as this part of the definition goes, is the instinctive imitation of 
articulate sounds as signs of ideas. But is this a just statement of 
the science ?—is this any part of what we understand by the system 
of grammar? Who ever dreams of this in defining the subject? 
Behold the little grammarian in petticoats, receiving from the unpre- 
tending mother, or perhaps from the illiterate nurse, lessons in this 
sublime science, whose very fundamentals puzzle the most erudite 
brains! But, possibly, the word “correctly” may have been over- 
looked in our criticism: let us add that to the definition. It will 
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then amount to this,—that the child has to be retaught at school 
what he has incorrectly learned in the nursery. Or perhaps the 
infantile prattle, or fond nurse’s “baby talk,” is to be dropped for 
the more dignified style of books. And how is this translation 
effected? Is it by calling to mind the dry rules of Murray or 
Brown? Not at all. It is still the same imitative process. The 
boy uses the same phrases as those around him, just as he borrows 
their accent, without ever thinking of grammar. There may be 
some inaccuracies in his language, (and who, even of the most cul- 
tivated, is without some faulty habits in this respect ?) but in the main 
he uses proper forms of speech. At all events, if he ever learns 
to speak correctly, he does so by imitation, or from his reading, and 
not artistically, nor from his grammar. And then, as he ascends, in 
maturer years, to the higher range of declamation, or perhaps be- 
comes a public orator, how does he improve his “ art of speaking cor- 
rectly?” He may perhaps occasionally recur to his grammatical 
rules to correct some of the grosser faults that have become habitual 
with him,—or, rather, that are conventional in colloquial life ; but in all 
the nicer points where grammar, as above defined, is needed, if any- 
where, he simply consults the general practice of others, and con- 
forms to usage. In short, he passes from his imitative “grammar” 
to imitative “rhetoric,” and is equally unconscious of “art” in both. 
Moreover, “speaking correctly” just as much includes propriety of 
tone, manner, and emphasis, as it does articulation: here, then, the 
sweeping definition brings in elocution and half-a-dozen kindred 
sciences under grammar. 

Again; the definition is not a whit more correct in regard to 
“reading and writing correctly.” Penmanship is certainly no 
part of grammar; but it is included in the definition. Aside from 
this inaccuracy, the definition fails for precisely the same reason that 
it fails as to “speaking.” Writing necessarily follows reading in 
acquisition, but precedes it in practice: the forms, powers, and 
application of letters must be learned, before they can be intelligently 
employed, and written before they can be read. But neither read- 
ing nor writing contains any new element of grammar: they are 
merely modes of speech; the words, ideas, language are the same,— 
the outward symbol alone is changed. If, therefore, grammar has 
not been acquired or practised, as such, up to this point, it cannot be 
developed in these operations. The grammar pertains to the lan- 
guage itself, and not to the mode of representation. Our conclusion 
is now reached,—that grammar does not consist in correctly read- 
ing, writing, or speaking, whether considered separately or taken 


together. 
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But it will probably be said that the process delineated above is 
only the practical application of grammar; and that the knowledge 
which the child thus silently imbibes, or gradually and insensibly 
acquires, when reduced to form and exhibited in systematic rules, is 
what constitutes proper scholastic grammar. ‘This we admit; and 
precisely for this reason do we object to the definition. Its terms limit 
it to this very practical affair. It iscalledan “art.” Now art in its 
very nature respects practice ; it grows out of it, and cannot subsist 
without it. An art is any profession, employment, or operation 
that requires skzll in its performance. This skill is the result of 
habit, which depends upon practice. Invention may improve an art 
by rendering skill more available; but experience alone can really 
increase the skill. In this view, therefore, grammar can be 
called an art only by confining it to the above practical routine. 
Now we do not suppose any one will think of calling that gram- 
mar, as intended to be covered by the definition. If it be, we might 
as well discard our text-books, for we know their whole contents 
before they even reach us,—they are unavailing for any purpose. 
Here lies the radical error of the definition; it mistakes the sphere 
and office of grammar,—which is not to enable persons practically to 
use their mother tongue aright, but to exhibit and classify the prin- 
ciples which unconsciously guide them in that use. In one word, 
grammar is not an art at all. 

What, then, is English grammar? We answer, simply, Grammar 
is the science of language ; and English grammar, of course, is the 
science of the English language,—just as arithmetic is the science 
of numbers, and not the mere process of computing them; and 
astronomy the science of the heavenly bodies, rather than the ability 
to calculate eclipses. A science is a systematic view of any branch 
of knowledge; and herein grammar differs from the general familiarity 
with the facts and details of language, acquired in infancy or from 
observation: the one is knowledge simply,—undigested, practical, 
and unconscious,—till called into use; the other is developed under 
definite and harmonious laws, theoretically and intelligently com- 
prehended : the one takes cognizance of the phenomena merely ; the 
other treats of the principles of which these are the index. 

This distinction we conceive to be of fundamental importance, and 
we therefore dwell particularly upon it. Having stumbled at the 
very threshold of their work, grammarians have been Jame through 
the whole of it. They have incorrectly defined the subject of which 
they propose to treat, because they have actually misapprehended 
it; and hence they have proceeded to discuss it in a manner quite 
aside from its real nature, and the wants of their readers. ‘True 
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and proper grammar they have wholly ignored. ‘They have ex- 
hibited an infinity of abstract propositions, arbitrary rules, dogmatic 
exceptions, and stale examples; but the genius and spirit of the 
language they have never inquired about: they present to the stu- 
dent a dry skeleton, with the absurd expectation that he will thence 
picture to himself the living form clothed with grace. They have 
mistaken their office: it is not to teach us our native language, nor 
how to use it,—that we know already, without their aid; it is to 
show us why we use it thus, and how it came to be what it is. If 
we were foreigners, attempting to learn English, there would be 
more propriety in their proposal; but even then we should proba- 
bly find an easier way of acquiring it, namely, by association with 
those who speak it. We can only account for the formal farce they 
palm off in lieu of the life-like drama, by attributing their mode of 
procedure to a fashion derived from the course usually pursued in 
teaching the dead languages. These have generally been set forth 
in didactic treatises, detailing the forms and powers of the words, 
and adding practical rules and examples to direct the tyro in their 
use and combination, very much after the manner of a guide-book for 
a traveller in a region that he has never before explored. All this is 
well enough in such a case: indeed, we are inclined to think, notwith- 
standing the Ollendorfianism so prevalent of late in these studies, that 
for persons of mature judgment, who can grasp these generalizations, 
and memorize the details, it is the better method, because more direct, 
expeditious, and thorough—the rules serving to associate the facts 
together; but for younger minds the imitative plan is rapidly super- 
seding the other,—and in the most approved text-books of this kind, 
the artificial system is only retained at all, because of the impossi- 
bility, from the nature of the case, of fully providing the means for the 
natural process, and also for the purposes of the higher culture of 
which we have spoken. But to attempt to transplant this dry, enun- 
ciatory system into one’s vernacular is the most preposterous and use- 
less thing in the world. It is only rehashing, in a very unpalatable 
form, a savoury and wholesome dish on which the scholar has fed 
from infancy ; nay, it is extracting from the mental growth the aliment 
that has been digested and assimilated, and bottling it up in a mum- 
mied state. 

It will, doubtless, be claimed by grammarians that, although youth 
may be orally acquainted with the language, and may in general be suf- 
ficiently correct in the use of it for practical purposes, they still need 
to study it, in order to get a just idea of its relations to other lan- 
guages, and to be able to compare its elements with each other; in 
other words, to obtain a full, analytical, logical, and systematic view 
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of it. This is quite true; but we have shown that the prevalent mode 
of teaching grammar does not set out with this object in view, and 
we shall in the issue still more fully prove that it entirely fails to 
accomplish it. It is in order to this very end that we demand a more 
scientific exposition of the principles of the language; and that these 
shall be treated in the same manner as any other science with whose 
outward phenomena we are in daily contact. A history of the facts 
of natural philosophy, for instance, showing that a stone thrown into 
the air will return again to the earth, that water will only run down 
hill, that the sun revolves around the earth every day, and the like, 
would be considered a very inapt and frivolous work to put into the 
hands of youth: they must be furnished with a treatise expounding 
the /aws under which and by virtue of which these things take place, 
and apparent anomalies and contradictions must be cleared up: 
in short, that instinctive demand of youth, as to the “why” and the 
“wherefore” of things, must be satisfied. From the neglect of this 
vital point, grammar has become a mere collection of dry technicalities, 
by which the student is enabled, indeed, to talk very flippantly of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, and quote, parrot-like, a rigmarole of rules, 
paradigms, and observations, without ever once gaining an inkling 
of the rationale of the language he is mechanically dissecting. The 
whole affair is a system of nomenclature, merely, by which certain 
words are recognised as those labelled by the names of the several 
“parts of speech,’and marshalled unmeaningly, to and fro, across 
the automatical chess-board of grammar. Now names are well 
enough, and we do not object to a nomenclature, provided it is natu- 
ral, simple, and philosophically correct; but we insist that it shall 
have some significance, and that those who use it shall understand 
that significance. Especially do we demand that terms be not put 
nor mistaken for ideas; and that the student be not amused with a 
mere flourish of dialectics, when he ought to be grappling with the 
realities of philology. 

It may be objected that grammar, such as we have pictured it, 
would be too abstruse and difficult a study for youth. ‘I'o this we sim- 
ply reply, If it is too difficult for childhood, let it be reserved for 
maturer years. Do not waste the precious time of early instruction 
in lumbering the mind with trash, when there are other studies that 
might properly occupy it. We admit that language, thus consid- 
ered, is a somewhat recondite study; but do not on that account, we 
beg, resort to the quackery of “knowledge made easy,” so as to miss 
the real knowledge itself. The science of language, we conceive, is 
a sort of “mixed” metaphysics, holding a middle position between 
pure philosophy on the one hand, and practical phenomena on the 
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other. The word is a physical fact, the thought is the mental 
counterpart; and it is the province of grammar to trace the con- 
nexion between them, and to follow each in its windings and changes. 
No wonder, then, that the study should be somewhat intricate, and 
require some acumen. Its difficulty lies in its nature,—and, by 
prematurely demanding it of minds unprepared or unable to fathom it, 
grammarians have been compelled to substitute, in fact, a very 
inferior and empty form of knowledge in its place, in order to make 
it at all practicable. And yet, how have they succeeded? Have 
they, after all, made grammar a pleasing or profitable study for 
youth? We can all speak feelingly on this subject from personal 
experience. Is it not the most stupid and uninteresting study of our 
recollection? We have ourselves, in our childish days, thrown down 
our book in utter despair of ever obtaining a rational comprehension 
or full mastery of its interminable categories of gender, number, and 
case, of mood, tense, and person, with their anomalous irregularities, 
its arbitrary, prolix “rules” and definitions, with their crossing and 
recrossing exceptions, observations, and remarks,—all to be “got by 
heart.” And yet we were no more unsuccessful than others in our 
efforts : indeed, we became at last quite adepts in grammatical sword- 
play, so much so that we were allowed to remain in our seat as a 
sort of corps du reserve, while the class were reciting, and only ealled 
upon in cases of special difficulty ;—which important item we may be 
allowed to state without the imputation of vanity, when we add, that 
nevertheless, up to our riper years, we remained, according to our 
present light, in utter ignorance of the most essential principles of true 
grammar. Ye shades of youthful hours, murdered piecemeal by tor- 
ment over the pages of Murray and his fellow-tyrants, how do ye cry 
out from a thousand graves against the unnatural outrage! ‘Truly, any 
system of instruction that has one grain of common sense in it, how- 
ever difficult it might be, could not be more tedious to the young 
scholar than the contents of our ordinary grammars. On the con- 
trary, we are persuaded that the method we propose would not be half 
so difficult, if presented in a clearand simple manner. ‘The student 
would be delighted and cheered on, from step to step, by the new 
ideas acquired, instead of being bored and discouraged with old 
facts classified under unintelligible formulz and unmeaning distine- 
tions. Starting with what the child already knows and admits, he 
would readily be led on to the investigation of its history and reasons; 
and when these were acquired he would find himself truly master of 
his native language. 

But to proceed with our examination in detail. ‘True to their 
notion of teaching the neophyte the particulars of the language, 
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our grammarians next present him with a catalogue of the letters of 
the alphabet, and enumerate the powers and sounds of each,—all 
which information he has long since obtained from the spelling-book. 
The various styles of letters are duly set forth, as if the tyro were 
about serving an apprenticeship as a printer. Not a word is said 
about the origin of these letters; for aught the student discovers, 
they may have dropped from the clouds, or have been used in pre- 
cisely the same form by Adam in penning the literature of Eden. 
The only real piece of news given in the chapter, is that certain 
letters are called vowels, and the rest consonants: why they are so, 
the reader is left as much in the dark as ever. He is only told that 
the respective names signify that the latter cannot be pronounced 
without the former,—a statement which phonography would in a 
moment convince him is entirely false. Then succeeds the division 
of syllables, by which the letters are sorted out into parcels that 
nobody recognises in speaking or writing, and are useful only to the 
compositor, when he has to break a word at the end of a line. In 
spelling only, that most notable exercise, in which the scholar has 
usually graduated before he is allowed to enter the university of 
grammar, is this specially important; and here, to the infinite vexa- 
tion of the catechumen, it is pertinaciously insisted on, even to the 
repetition, at each successive syllable, of all the preceding ones, until 
the sesquipedalian polysyllable assumes the formidable prolixity of 
the story of “the house that Jack built.” And yet, after this pro- 
cess has been repeated daily, for half-a-dozen years or more, upon 
all the words of the language, when the scholar comes to “ write cor- 
rectly” these same words in his weekly theme, he will make the most 
notorious blunders in some of the most common of them. Why is 
this? Evidently because we never spell in speaking, and he has 
not been accustomed to spell in writing: by a false system his ear 
has been trained, but not his eye. If he had been required to write 
the words propounded for spelling, instead of enunciating them in 
syllables, he would have become familiar with them in their correct 
form. Hence it happens that not one in a hundred, even of those 
who have spent their youthful years in constant attendance at school, 
is able in after-life to pen a letter without committing some unsightly 
errors of this class. So much for “orthography.” 

We cannot stop to notice particularly the thousand and one 
inconsistencies and absurdities current under this head; but there is 
one method of “ murdering the queen’s English,” so outrageous, and 
becoming so fashionable, especially in this country, that we are con- 
Strained to comment upon it. We mean the system of spelling 
proposed by Noah Webster, whom many, particularly the New- 
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Englanders, deem the only “standard” author on this subject. In 
lighting upon this name Mr. Brown has evidently pounced upon a 
favourable quarry; and he indulges his taste for criticism with all 
the gusto of a vulture on a defenceless carcass. We cannot do 
better justice to both, nor to the public, than to quote from the 
Introduction to the Grammar of English Grammars, pp. 118, 119 :— 


“13. The history of Dr. Webster, asa marian, is singular. He is remark- 
able for his changeableness, yet [he is] always positive ; for his inconsistency, yet 
very learned; for his zeal ‘to correct popular errors,’ yet often himself erroneous ; 
for his fertility in resources, yet sometimes meager ; for his success as an author, 
yet never satisfied; for his boldness of innovation, yet fond of appealing to 
antiquity. His grammars are the least judicious, and at present the least 
popular, of his works. They consist of four or five different treatises, which for 
their mutual credit, should never be compared: it is impossible to place any 
firm reliance upon the authority of a man who contradicts himself so much. 
Those who imagine that the last opinions of so learned a man must needs be right, 
will do well to wait, and see what will be his last: they cannot otherwise know 
to what his instructions will finally lead. Experience has already taught him 
the folly of many of his pretended improvements, and it is probable his last 
opinions of English grammar will be most conformable to that just authority 
with which he has ever been tampering. I do not say that he has not exhibited 
ingenuity as well as learning, or that he is always wrong when he contradicts 
a majority of English grammarians; but I may venture to say, he was wrong 
when he undertook to disturb the common scheme of the parts of speech, as 
well as when he resolved to spell all words exactly as they are pronounced. 

“14, It is not commonly known with how rash a hand this celebrated author 
has sometimes touched the most settled usages of our language. In 1790, which 
was seven years after the appearance of his first grammar, he published an 
octavo volume of more than four hundred pages, consisting of Essays, moral, 
historical, political; and literary, which might have done him credit, had he not 
- his book by a greece! whim about the reformation of orthography. 

ot perceiving that English literature, multiplied as it had been within two 
or three centuries, had acquired a stability in some degree corresponding to its 
growth, he foolishly imagined it was still as susceptible of change and improve- 
ment as in the days of its infancy. Let the reader pardon the length of this 
digression, if, for the sake of any future schemer who may chance to adopt a 
similar conceit, I cite from the preface of this volume a specimen of the author’s 
practice and reasoning. The ingenious attorney had the good sense quickly to 
abandon this project, and content himself with less glaring innovations ; else he 
had never stood as he now does, in the estimation of the public. But there is 
the more need to record the example, because in one of the southern states 
the experiment has recently been tried again. A still abler member of the 
same profession has renewed it but lately ; and it is said there are yet remain- 
ing some converts to this notion of improvement. I copy literally, leaving all 
my readers and his to guess for themselves why he spelled “writers” with a w 
and “iting” without. 

“15. ‘During the course of ten or twelv yeers, I hav been laboring to cor- 
rect popular errors, and to assist my yung brethren in the road to truth and 
virtue; my publications for theze purposes hav been numerous; much time 
haz been spent, which I do not regret, and much censure incurred, which my 
hart tells me I do not dezerv’ * * * ‘The reeder wil obzerv that the 
orthography of the volum iz not uniform. The reezon iz, that many of the 
essays hav been published before, in the common orthography, and it would 
hav been a laborious task to copy the whole, for the sake of changing the 
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spelling. In the essays ritten within the last yeer, a considerable change of 
spelling iz introduced by way of experiment. This liberty waz taken by the 
writers before the age of Queen Elizabeth, and to this we are indebted for the 
preference of modern spelling over that of Gower and Chaucer. The man 
who admits that the change of housbonde, mynde, ygone, moneth, into husband, 
mind, gone, month, iz an mproovment, must acknowledge also the riting of 
helth, breth, rong, tung, munth, to be an improovment. There iz no alternativ. 
Every possible reezon that could ever be offered for altering the spelling of 
wurds, stil exists in ful force; and if a gradual reform should not be made in 
our language, it wil proov that we are less under the influence of reezon than 
our ancestors.—Noah Webster’s Essays, Pref., p. xi.”* 

*To this scorching, but just criticism, we may add that contained in the 
minority report of the Hon. James W. Beekman, the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Literature, presented July 7th, 1851, to the Senate of the State of 
New-York, on the question of introducing Webster’s quarto Dictionary into the 
common schools. We have room only for a few extracts :— 





“*Webster,’ says an able critic, ‘began his career as a lexicographer by spelling 
words as they are pronounced—aker, soe, iland, steddy, wimmen, lether, imagin; he ende 
by making a dictionary, valuable for its definitions, scientific terms, old and obsolete 
words, and generally for its etymologies—although these were sometimes fanciful, and 
sometimes adapted to a specific purpose.’ 

“No American writers of eminence spell by its rules. Neither Irving, nor Bancroft, 
nor Bryant, nor Hawthorne recognises its authority. The cheap publications of the 
Harpers have done more to create provincialisms—a literary evil from which America 
has hitherto eseaped—than any one who has not given attention to the subject would 
believe. Should the State of New-York add its imprimatur, we may have, ere long, 
expurgated editions of the ‘ Wars of Granada,’ or of ‘ Twice-told Tales,’ of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ or the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ done into American prose—the spelling curtailed 
in the Bloomer style, to the most utilitarian and bandy-legged proportions, and a 
‘crebrous claudication,’ to use Websterian English, jingling in every line. 

‘«* Webster’s career,’ says Edward S. Gould, in a letter to the chairman of your com- 
mittee, ‘ was a mistake, because based on false assumptions. He assumed that the lan- 
guage needed reformation, and that he was able to reform it; the latter blunder being 
far the greater of the two. He began forty years or more ago on the extreme of his 
own theory, and his first false step was to mistake the duties of a lexicographer, whose 
province is to record, not to legislate; to say what the language is, and not what it 
should be. Webster assumed the right to make and alter in conformity to his own 
views; and assuming that superfluous letters were an orthographical evil, and that con- 
formity between the spelling and the pronunciation of words was an orthographical 
desideratum, he almost went to the extent of our contemporaneous phonographers. 
Finding, however, on experiment, that this would not do, that the storm of criticism he 
had provoked was more than he or his book could bear, he began to modify to suit the 
critics. He published, in a course of years, five different Dictionaries, all in retreat 
from his original ground, and stopped modifying only when he stopped breathing ; and 
his literary heir, and successor, and son-in-law, Goodrich, thinks it strange that every- 
body is not satisfied with these concessions on the part of Webster !—as if a shopkeeper 
were to demand five dollars for an article worth one dollar, and then, after chaffering, 
and finally and gradually falling to two dollars and fifty cents, cite the fact of his taking 
off half of this first price to prove the two dollars and fifty cents must be cheap. 

“The present difficulty with Webster’s Dictionary is, its total want of a principle. 
To spell words as they are pronounced, and strike out all superfluous letters, although 
radicalism and folly, is still a principle of action; but to abandon that, and vacillate 
capriciously between that and the previously recognised system, is mere quackery and 
irresolute nonsense, and its tendency, when at all countenanced, is what we see—a con- 
fusion in orthography, such as was not previously known since the establishing of the 
language by Johnson. 

““*Webster’s rules are both arbitrary and capricious. He changes, for example, 
theatre into theater, because, he says, words ending in re, adopted from the French, 
must be transposed into er; yet in the derivative he transfers the er, that is, the termina- 
tion, back again to make “theatrical.”” Here the derivative does not control the primi- 
tive. Again, he changes defence into defense, because the derivative defensive requires 
the e. There the derivative does control the primitive. 

“He changes distil into distill, “because the derivative distiller, &c., requires the 
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The editor of the last edition of Webster’s Dictionary has wisely 
expunged nearly all the remaining Websterisms from it, so that it is 
now a tolerably correct representation of the English language, in 
respect to orthography : another pruning would probably erase the last 
relics of his officiousness, and leave his disciples to return to their 
proper language as used by the rest of the world. Weare not writing 
a review of that work; we have introduced it only as bearing upon 
orthography. We will therefore dismiss it, merely remarking that 
language is a conventional thing, yet it has its laws; a mere out- 
ward analogy ought not to control it: history and literature have 
made it what it is, and no single smatterer nor set of smatterers have 
a right to meddle with it. Whatever is good in Webster’s altera- 
tions, will be found not to have been original with him; and the 
rest is mere quackery. Good usage is the only standard in such 
questions; and the man of taste will eschew all provincialisms and 
schoolisms. ‘The language is what literature has made it; and any 
one who does not conform to this, does not write English. It is not 
a question of fancy, but of fact. Where good usage itself varies, 
philological analogy ought to decide,—but conceit never. Such 
new-fangled forms as hight, center, fullness, &c., are as much a 
blemish in modern printing as the old-fashioned ones,—publick, 
booke, itt, &c., would be; or even the imaginary ones of phonotypy, 
—sifur, hevun, ar, &e. 

The second division of English grammar, we are informed, is “ Ety- 
mology.” And here we certainly may expect to find something said 
about the historical derivation of the language, and the primitive forms 
ofits words. But no, nota bit of this; such is not the province of the 
etymologist, it appears. “Etymology treats of the different parts 
of speech, with their classes and modifications,” by which last term 
is meant the “inflections or changes in the terminations, forms or 


double 7.” Here again the derivative controls the primitive; but he does not change 
the forget into forgett, although the derivative forgetting, &c., requires the double t; so 
that there, still again, the derivative does not control the primitive. 

“*He strikes the u from mould, because it is superfluous ; he strikes the u from honour, 
favour, &e., because it is superfluous; but he does not strike the o from serious, courage, 
&c., where it is as superfluous. He strikes out 7 from traveller, &c., because it is super- 
flous ; yet he spells excellent, vacillate, &c., with two l’s. He spells profit with one /, yet, 
with the inconsistency that marks all his career, he does not strike the second f from 

roffer. It is true he is right in this last forbearance, but he is, as everywhere else, 
inconsistent. 

«“‘¢The sum of the matter is, that Webster was a vain, weak, plodding Yankee, 
ambitious to be an American Johnson, without one substantial qualification for the 
undertaking ; and the American public have ignored his pretensions. One publisher of 
note has adopted his orthography, because he publishes his dictionary, and one news- 
paper editor of note has done the same thing; but beyond these two establishments, 
neither of which can claim any authority as umpires in a literary question, Webster’s 
orthography is as unpopular as it is abominable; and I hardly know how our legis- 
lature could do a greater wrong to popular education than by inflicting Webster’s 
radicalism on the rising generation.’’ 
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senses of some kinds of words.”—Grammar of Grammars, p. 213. 
Truly, these “ modifications” are very comprehensive, and yet very 
indefinite. And then, what is to be said about these “parts of 
speech,” besides their classification and modifications? Nothing, 
that we can perceive, except their names and significations ; and 
what these are we shall see presently, ‘I'he whole series of defini- 
tions is confused, partial, and bungling, and has no inherent mean- 
ing; their purport remains to be made out from what follows, and, 
when discovered, has only the force of a terminology that revolves 
within itself. For instance, the “ parts of speech” are defined to be 
“the several kinds or principal classes into which words are divided 
by grammarians ;” as if there were no natural basis for such a divis- 
ion. Let us see whether there be or not. 

The “ parts of speech,” then, “in English are ten” [in number], &c., 
enumerated as usual. ‘These certainly may be considered as “the 
several kinds” of words, although we shall endeavour to show that they 
are not all distinct kinds; but they as certainly are not “the princi- 
pal classes” into which words are divisible. There isa division more 
general than this,—a proper grammatical one, of which they are sus- 
ceptible—namely, into declinable and indeclinable ; or, (in English, ) 
more properly, into principal (comprising the noun [or personal pro- 
noun] and the verb) and accessory, (consisting of the adjective class, 
[including the article, adjective pronouns, and the participle,] and all 
the particles,) [that is, the remaining parts of speech.] We will take 
them up in succession. 

“ An article is the word—‘ the,’ ‘an,’ or ‘a’—which we put before 
nouns to limit their signification.” — Gram. of Gram., p. 218. Now, 
waving all minute criticism upon the phraseology here, which 
strikes us as exceedingly awkward, we find this definition, or rather 
description, radically defective and erroneous in several respects. 
In the first place, it does not distinguish an article from an adjec- 
tive, which (as well as many other parts of speech) is often “ put 
before nouns to limit their signification.” In the next place, an 
article does not “limit the signification” of nouns at all, it only limits 
their extension: the noun man in the two phrases, “ A man,” “The 
man,” does not signify a different object, for they may be identi- 
cal; it means in both cases a class,—but the article a shows that 
any individual, indifferently, of that class is referred to, while the 
article ‘he indicates a particular individual. In the third place, the 
definition seems to state that we always put an article before a noun 
when we wish to limit its signification; which is so far from being 

true, that we not infrequently prefix one in order to enlarge the mean- 
ing: such is the effect with all proper names; as “ Hercules,” an indi- 
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vidual, “a Hercules,” any very strong man. Many nouns, again, are 
not used without an article, at least in the singular number ; as, world, 
sky, (skies is less significant than the sky,) &c. Finally; “the word 
the, an or a,” 18 sometimes not an article at all, as in the curious 
phrases: “ The sooner the better,” “The while,” “ The more the 
merrier,” “ The deuce you do,” “Many a man,” “A great many,” 
“Twice a year,” “ Alack a day,” “ A fishing,” “ An hungered,” “ An’t 
please your honour,” &c. It is probable that grammarians only in- 
tend the latter part of the above definition to serve as a description of 
the use of the article, and they should therefore place it as a subsequent 
remark by itself. What precedes must be the definition proper; it 
amounts simply to this,—that “an article is one of the three words, 
the, an, or a,’ which would at least have been intelligible. We doubt 
the propriety of making the articles a distinct part of speech, since 
their etymology and use both show that they are essentially adjec- 
tives, of the kinds usually termed numeral and pronominal; but if 
the current nomenclature be retained as the most convenient, let it 
be correctly stated, that it may be properly understood. 

The definite article is said to consist of the word the, and the 
indefinite of the word an or a. The terms are incorrect and inap- 
propriate. For instance, in the phrase, “ Te man who does so 
deserves to be hung,” is the individual more “ definitely signified,” or 
less so, than in the phrase, “A man who does so deserves to be hung ?” 
or is either expression more definite than to say, “ Men who do so 
deserve to be hung?” ‘The difference, if any, is too slight to hang 
a fundamental classification upon. Again, we are told that the is 
definite, because “it denotes some particular thing or things.” Is 
a particular lion meant in the proposition, “ The lion is a noble 
beast?’ No, it is said, but a particular kind of animal is meant. 
We reply, the same is true in the proposition, “A lion is a noble 
beast;” and yet we are told that a or an is indefinite, because “it 
denotes one thing of a kind, but not any particular one.” Such 
sentences are of constant occurrence, and sorely try the common 
sense of the grammarian who is seeking consistency in the applica- 
tion of his theory. We do not deny that there is a sense, or rather 
degree, in which the is usually definite, and a indefinite; but it is 
too vague and variable to be of any value as a ground of logical dis- 
tinction. The so-called article an (apocopated into a) is evidently 
derived from the same root as one, and in all the cognate dialects of 
the Indo-Germanic group the article and the numeral are identical. 
In the modern European languages only is the indefinite article 
expressed, being understood in the ancient tongues before nouns 
not otherwise indicated to be taken definitely. The article the is 
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etymologically. related to a large family of demonstratives, which 
most clearly appears in the pronouns this and that. Thus the cor- 
responding Greek word 76 is always used as a demonstrative pro- 
noun by Homer; and the German das stands for the neuter form of 
both words. (See also the Anglo-Saxon forms, uses, and affinities 
of both articles, in Dr. Latham’s treatise, p. 249. In Sophocles’ 
Greek Verbs, p. 9, the same element is evolved from the Greek, 
but the application is carried so far as to become in many cases 
fanciful.) ‘This simple clew to the derivation of the articles casts a 
flood of light upon their varied and intricate uses in our language, and 
is the only key to their grammatical classification and elucidation. 
We would pursue the explanation had we space; but, as we have 
not set out to write a grammar, we must forbear. Even Mr. Brown 
is constrained to acknowledge, “that an or a is nearly equivalent in 
meaning to the numeral adjective one, but [is] less emphatic; and 
that the is nearly equivalent in meaning to the pronominal adjective 
that or those, but [is likewise] less emphatic.”—P. 219. It is quite 
characteristic that, after having been brought so near the true theory 
of these words, he should yet stoutly insist upon their entire dis- 
tinctness as parts of speech, and even disdain to give the reader the 
slightest idea of their etymological connexion. 

Next in order comes the Noun, for which we have the following 
definition: “A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that 
can be known or mentioned.”—G. Brown, p. 230. It will not do, 
forsooth, to call a noun “a name” merely,—which is all that the word 
means or amounts to in the end,—because that is too indefinite, and 
other parts of speech may designate various qualities, states, acts, or 
relations, as well; hence is added, “of any person, place, or thing.” 
But it is still found defective, because qualities, acts, and relations 
are neither “ persons, places, nor things,” objectively considered ; and 
there are certain words, such as nobody, nothing, and the like, that 
elude the grasp of the definition; hence another addition, “that can 
be known.” And as people are apt to discuss many matters about 
which they know very little, a final clause is added, to include 
these also, namely, “or mentioned.” And now, after having under- 
gone as many emendations as Dr. Franklin’s famous hatter’s sign, 
the definition is found to answer the purpose—with those who fail 
to perceive that it presupposes the very information which it sets 
out to give: “the name of any ..... thing that can be... . 
mentioned,” is simply the name of anything that has a name; and, 
therefore, this whole appendage to the “name” is quite nugatory. 
In our humble judgment, a noun is any word that may stand as the 
subject of a proposition, (or, if you please, of a verb;) and by 
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this sign, we apprehend, the student after all learns in practice to 
distinguish it from other kinds of words. This, we believe, is the 
only true grammatical definition of a noun that can be given, 
because it begins at the foundation of the sentence, and pursues the 
natural method of logical analysis. A noun and a verb—the subject 
and the predicate—are all that are essential to constitute a proposi- 
tion, the embodiment of a communicated thought; all the other 
words represent subordinate ideas, and are, therefore, ranged about 
these in dependent and collateral relations. Viewed in this light, syn- 
tax and etymology (that is, what are usually so called) are insepara- 
ble; the definitions and forms of words at once indicate their con- 
nexion, just as the shape of natural bodies shows their design and 
place in the system of creation. 

With regard to the classification of nouns into proper and com- 
mon, we will here only remark, that in strictness it is only “proper 
names” and the abstract nouns that come under the usual grammatical 
definition of a noun; since other “common nouns” designate some 
class of objects, and not “any person, place, or thing,” individually 
considered. ‘The modifications of number and gender we shall also 
pass over without comment, the English language being so simple 
and logical in these respects, that no “art” of grammarians has 
been able to twist it into very serious anomalies. As to person and 
case, however, we are unable to acquiesce in the usual treatment of 
nouns. ‘That pronouns have these modifications in full we admit; 
but we cannot see why they should, on that account, be attributed to 
nouns likewise. For instance, a noun cannot be used in the first 
person without a pronoun preceding it, to indicate the speaker. 
This, on the common theory, involves two inconsistencies: first, if 
“ the first person denotes the speaker” in the noun itself, the pronoun 
cannot be necessary likewise for the same purpose; and again, if 
“a pronoun is a word used instead of a noun,” they ought certainly 
not both be used together. The truth is, that because the noun has 
no first person of itself, the pronoun, which represents that person, 
is prefixed to express it; while, at the same time, the addition of the 
noun, as in all other cases of apposition, serves to render the pro- 
noun more explicit and emphatic. All this is proved by the fact, 
that the noun may be entirely dispensed with, but the pronoun 
cannot. In the alleged second person of nouns, this is even more 
strikingly true, except that, as the imperative mood usually dis- 
penses with the subject-pronoun, this, as well as the noun to which 
it refers, may disappear in a direct address. If “the second per- 
son” be a modification of nouns at all, it is rather a case (called the 
vocative in kindred language) than anything else; but even this is 
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unnecessary, as in English this is more properly a mode of construc- 
tion in the sentence, like the nominative absolute, or an interjec- 
tion. Nouns, therefore, are always of the third person, and this, of 
necessity, since, from their nature, they are the object spoken of. 

Cases, in English grammar, are defined as “modifications that 

distinguish the relations of nouns or pronouns to other words.”— 
G. Brown, p. 247. They are enumerated as three—the nominative, 
possessive, and objective. Now, wherein consists the “ modification 
that distinguishes” the first and the last of these from each other, in 
nouns, we have vainly endeavoured to discern. That they are 
placed differently in the sentence is true, and the same might be 
said of adjectives and many other words; but the words in both re- 
lations are the same, and the distinction is a needless one. We claim 
that no “ modification” should be admitted as a case, unless it shows 
itself, as a general rule, by a corresponding change of form. ‘The 
word “case” itself signifies this, and its use in all other languages is 
limited to some regular mode of inflection. If the nominative and 
objective, although precisely of the same form in all nouns, are held 
to be distinct cases, because they are differently related in the 
sentence, then, on precisely the same grounds, we ought to adopt 
all the Latin and Greek cases; nay, since we are not limited by any 
change of termination, as in those languages, the Engligh cases 
must be made a dozen or more, so as to include all the various con- 
structions of syntax. ‘The objective case, as such, belongs only to 
the personal pronouns; and even with these, a closer examination 
shows that it is quite as often a dative case; as in the phrases, 
“Give me the book,” “ Point them the way,” &c. The same is true 
of nouns; as, “ Give John the butter.” It is of no avail to attempt 
to resolve these constructions by supplying the preposition to; that 
makes altogether another sentence of them, and one that is not so 
good English; yet it leaves the pronoun or noun a real dative still. 
Etymology also shows that these dative forms, of the pronouns at 
least, are original and proper, coming directly as such from the 
Saxon; indeed, it seems to show that our so-called objective forms 
are no objectives at all, being in all cases supplanted by the true 
datives. (See Latham, p. 237.) 

The possessive, however, is a true case, indicated by a change of 
termination, and regularly running through the declension of the 
cognate dialects. The apostrophe does not show a contraction for 
his, as commonly supposed, but simply stands for an elided ¢; as 
man’s, originally manes or mannes, book’s for bookes in words 
ending with e, it is inserted for the sake of uniformity; as ¢ime’s 
for times, to distinguish it from the plural. In the pronouns, on 
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the contrary, this case disappears, the so-called possessives jis, 
my, &c., being clearly adjectives, and the intensives mine, ours, &c., 
standing for the noun and adjective at once. 

Before leaving the noun, we must briefly advert to a peculiar 
property of the English language, which appears particularly idio- 
matic in the use of this part of speech: we mean what Dr. Latham 
calls the convertibility of its words,—that is, their power of being freely 
employed as various parts of speech without any change of form or 
accent. In other languages, even of the Germanic stock, this is 
usually done by means of derivatives, which differ from the primi- 
tive by certain terminations, combinations, or prefixes: and this is 
also systematically the case with the English; as good, goodly, 
goodliness, &c. But, besides this, we have a large liberty of 
directly employing nouns, especially as adjectives, verbs, &c., and 
vice versa; as “Whitewashing,” “ A fancy sketch,” “The lo-heres 
and the lo-theres,” “The blue-stocking class,” “'The me and the 
not-me,” “ A good-for-nothing fellow,” “An if and an O,” “ Down 
with him!” “'T'o better his condition,” “The ups and downs of life,” 
&c. ‘These conversions are more frequent in colloquial life than in 
books. They are even extended to words domesticated from foreign 
languages; as, “A loud Amen,” “An omnibus line,” “They encored 
him,” “ All of the millionaire grade,” &c. It is from overlooking 
this convertibility of words in the English language, by virtue of 
which many parts of speech become actually changed into others, 
without any outward alteration, that grammarians have invented a 
thousand nice distinctions and ingenious constructions by ellipsis 
and what not, altogether foreign to the simple structure of the 
language, and occasioning infinite perplexity to the student. 

The next “part of speech” in order is the Adjective, for which 
Mr. Brown (p. 257) gives us the following definition: “ An adjective 
is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally expresses 
quality.” The expression “added to” is altogether vague: it im- 
plies that the adjective follows the noun, whereas it usually precedes 
it; it implies at least that the two words are closely adjoining, 
whereas in many cases they are widely separated by intervening 
correlative terms; it also implies that the adjective is always of 
secondary importance, whereas it frequently contains the chief idea, 
the noun being really the addition ; as, “'The good man is happy.” 
Again, the expression is not discriminative: a noun is “added to” 
another when it is connected in apposition or by a conjunction; 
adverbs are frequently “added to” nouns by way of qualification ; 
and participles are almost always so. Finally, the expression is 
practically fallacious: adjectives are oftentimes “added to” verbs, as 
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in predicates; e. g., “The man is good.” They may regularly stand 
in place of the nouns they qualify, as, “The good are happy ;” and 
they not infrequently stand alone and absolutely, as “Good!” In 
short, this expression is no definition at all, but a mere translation 
of the word “adjective,” and a very defective one too. The ad- 
jected clause, “and usually expresses quality,” is a mere appendage 
that ought to have followed as a remark; for it is too uncertain to , 
be of any other value. But even this definition is not consistently 
adhered to by the grammarians who propound it: various words, 
which are adjectives to all intents and purposes, are called attribute- 
nouns, pronouns, participles, parts of verbs, and almost everything 
but by their correct names. But upon these and other details, 
such as the Hibernicism of the “three degrees of comparison,” (of 
which the first contains no comparison at all, and the last is beyond 
comparison,) we have not space for further comments. 

The Pronoun next engages our attention. It is defined to be a 
“word used instead of a noun.”—G. Brown, p. 282. Indefinite and 
wrong again: indefinite, because many other words may be used 
“instead” of nouns (as above shown) without becoming pronouns; 
wrong, because the noun itself can but seldom be used for the pro- 
noun which is supposed to stand “instead” of it. This last 
objection is true in the case of all the so-called adjective pronouns, 
(to say nothing of the contradiction involved in the very name,) 
such as who, which, this, all, any, none, &c., and is equally appli- 
cable-to the so-called possessive case of all the personal pronouns, 
and even the other cases of those of the first and second persons; 
for who would understand the sentence, “The boy loves the boy’s 
book,” to be equivalent to the sentence, “The boy loves his book ?” 
or what noun could be substituted in the sentence, “J love?” We 
have left, therefore, as the only true pronouns, according to the above 
definition, those of the third person in the nominative and objective 
cases. A correct definition should include all the personal pronouns, 
(of these two cases,) and exclude all the rest as being mere pronom- 
inal adjectives. A pronoun is a word that stands as the sign of the 
first or second person, or represents a noun in the third. 

The Verb follows next in order. This, we are informed, (G. 
Brown, p. 316,) “is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted 
upon.” Here the same tautological mode of defining “in a circle” 
is observable, as in the case of the noun: a verb is employed, as 
such and by way of example, in the very gist of the definition itself. 
It would not do to say broadly, with many, that “a verb is a word 
that signifies action, being, or passion,” but it is a word that puts 
these ideas in the form of a verb,—that is, with the word fo prefixed. 
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But is this correct after all? Does “J love” sigmfy either “to be, 
to act, or to be acted upon?’ ‘The student will find it difficult to 
tell which of these it means, and the scholar will see that it means 
none of them; it merely expresses a certain state of mind in the 
speaker. It is impossible to define a verb in this manner without 
enumerating every species, with all its modifications of form. We 
conceive a verb to be, simply, any word that may stand as the pred- 
wcate to a noun. 

Passing over the classification of verbs in their different gram- 
matical kinds, we will consider their voices, moods, and tenses. 
Now, with regard to all these, we lay down the broad principle that 
there is no proper “conjugation” except in the simple forms; the 
compound forms of verbs are only apparent, because periphrastic 
modes of conjugation. We might treat any circumlocutory phrase 
that may stand for an adjective, or any particular modification of a 
noun, as these parts of speech, with as much reason as to parse these 
assemblages of words as single grammatical terms. Hence the con- 
fusion of three present tenses active, for instance, as “J love,” “J 
do love,” “I am loving ;” as if these were any more identical than 
a dozen other combinations,—e. g., “ I continue to love,’ “I am in 
the habit of loving,’ &c. We would reject all these auxiliary 
forms, as being separate modes of speech, and resolve them into 
their natural grammatical elements. As we held in regard to nouns, 
so we hold in respect to verbs: there are no grammatical “accidents” 
to be recognised, which do not show themselves by a systematic 
change of form in the single word itself. ‘The English verb, there- 
fore, has no proper passive voice, except the present participle, (e. g., 
loved, which must not be confounded with the same form in the 
active voice, as “I have loved ;”) and it supplies the rest by employ- 
ing the verb to be in connexion with this. So of the compound 
tenses of the active voice, the perfect, pluperfect, and the futures, as 
also the entire potential mood. There is, we protest, no more reason 
for inserting these formulz in the paradigm of the verb itself, than 
a score of other moods and tenses that are equally in use. “I do 
love” means simply, “I do the thing called loving;” “I have loved” 
means “I have done [that is, I possess in completion] the thing called 
loving;” “I will love” means “I will do the thing called loving ;” 
“I might love” means “1 might do the thing called loving.” In all 
cases these auxiliaries are to be parsed as simple verbs, and the ap- 
pended force of the primary verb is either a participle attributed to 
the subject, or an infinitive depending upon the auxiliary. Many, 
we are aware, who have been accustomed to view our verb in the 
light of the prolix and extensive paradigms of the Latin and Greek 
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languages, will be startled, and perhaps demur, at the meager rem- 
nant to which the English verb will thus be reduced; but we con- 
tend that it is in accordance with the simple grammatical structure 
of our language, and sustained by the analogy of all the cognate 
dialects. In this respect it greatly resembles the Hebrew, where a 
few simple forms are made, by a variety of combinations, to answer 
the purpose of all the moods and tenses,—the “conjugations” of 
that language having the force of derivative verbs. ‘The following 
is a synopsis of all the true forms of the verb dove, for instance :— 


ACTIVE. Passive. 

Mood. Tense. Number and Person, Sole Form. 
“ ee eee oe at . love. rs 
( Singu- 1 ata a 
| Present. lar. . ee eee eo er . = 
Indicative. 4 > a a oves. - 
7} Plural (throughout) ... love. - 

, F ONGaaP ce vedst. 
Beatetiie 2 Singular lovedst ~ 
Pewee oa’. oe eo Gh loved. z 
‘ Singular x 
Imperative. Present. 2 he love 

, ~ ) Plural. igs teh lies a 
io lanl , Present (throughout) ...... ee bose cee ; 
Subjunctive. +a Fe a ) love 2 
Preterite Carne pharaoh loved. a 
Infinitive. PRMENE 6 osc cee ihe Vian Satie ila ob gS love. 2 
Participles, {PTR vee eeeeeeeee ces eeeees loving,  & 
CT Wea es odecbs Ove utes loved. q, 


Even this list might be greatly reduced: the subjunctive mood is 
being fast supplanted by the indicative, of which again the second 


person singular has nearly given place to the second person plural, ; 
and in that common form is identical with the imperative; so that : 


for practical purposes, in regular verbs, there may be said to exist but 
four forms,—love, loves, loving, loved,—which constitute the entire 
variety in use. How much simpler and more intelligible to the 
student would such a paradigm be than the interminable one invented 
by ordinary grammarians, and required to be repeated by rote, as if 
it were a magic spell. So much for the distinction in the forms of 
the different “modifications ;” let us see if their meaning be any 
more clearly and accurately distinguished. 

“ Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which expresses 
the being, action, or passion, in some particular manner.” —G. Brown, 
p. 822. Yet “the infinitive mood . . . . expresses the being, action, 
or passion in an unlimited manner.”—IJ)id. And it is added, 
‘without person or number;” by which is more properly meant, 
without any distinguishing s7gn of person or number. “The indica- 
tive mood . . . . simply indicates or declares a thing,” (bid. ;) that is, 
in no “particular manner.” Yet this mood, like all the rest, often 
asks a question, without declaring anything; unless we use a refine- 
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ment, and say it declares something interrogatively. “'The potential 
mood”—a sheer interloper—‘“ . . . . expresses the power, liberty, 
possibility, or necessity,” &c.; and why not, also, the propriety, de- 
termination, hazard, authority, d&c. ?—e. g., “I dare go,” “ He SHALL 
do it,” “I witu go,” “ You ought not do so,” &c., &e. “The sub- 
junctive mood... . represents the being, action, or passion as con- 
ditional, doubtful, or contingent.”—Jbid. So does the interrogative 
mood ; and so might any other mood, provided it had the word if 
prefixed. “'The imperative mood is that form of the verb which is 
used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or permitting.” —Ibid. 
Ergo, the following “forms of verbs,” examples respectively of each 
of the above “uses,” are instances of the imperative mood: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal;” “I charge you do it;” “1 pray you let me see it ;” 
“You may go.” And why not, as well as, “ Let us go?” 
“Tenses... . distinguish time.”—G. Brown, p. 326. Since by 
common consent there are but three essential distinctions of time, 
past, present, and future, we should naturally expect a like classi- 
fication of tenses. Not so with grammarians. They do not even 
recognise these as primary distinctions on this subject, nor arrange 
the more complicated forms as secondary, but give us “six tenses” 
at once. “The present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists or is taking place,” (ibid. :) as, “1 sail for Europe to-morrow, 
and am going to visit Rome;” “As soon as he gets there, he is to 
let me know;” “ When wine zs in, wit zs out;” “Men often mistake ;” 
“You take the right-hand road, and it brings you there;”’ “The 
curtain rises, the play begins ;” “ Brutus gives Cesar the last fatal 
stab.” (uere—in the present imperative, subjunctive, and infinitive, 
is there anything represented as “now existing or taking place,” 
beyond the mere command, supposition, or abstract idea? Again, 
“the zmperfect tense is that which expresses what took place or 
was occurring in time FULLY past,” (zbid.:) e. g., we presume, “1 
saw him but this instant;” “God made the country, man made the 
town ;” “Were I young, [or old,] 1 should feel as you do;” “ They 
that weep, as though they wept not.” This tense, however, is more 
accurately defined than the others: it would have been more correct 
to say that it denotes time past simply. The English language has 
no proper future tense; hence it regularly uses a circumlocution, 
and sometimes borrows the present tense in cases of vivid repre- 
sentation, as above,—just as does also the preterite tense occasionally, 
called “the historic present.” This naturally results from the fact 
that time present is passing, and consists of but a moment, when 
past and future meet. “The perfect tense,” on the contrary, it 
seems, is /ess perfect than the imperfect, for it only “expresses what 
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has taken place within some period of time not yet fully past,” 
(ibid.;) e. g., doubtless, “I have often met him.” But we need 
not dwell upon this and the other compound tenses; they clearly 
express the complex idea resulting from the addition of the tense of 
the auxiliary to that of the proper verb, and it is only by thus 
analyzing them that they can be rightly explained. ‘This appears 
still more strikingly in the so-called potential mood, where there is 
an utter confounding of time in the various tenses as exhibited in 
the grammars. For instance, where is the “time fully past,” or, 
indeed, any time past, in the sentence, “I would go if I could?” 
These auxiliaries are defective verbs, in which the tense as here 
exhibited is a sort of conditional future, and must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the proper preterite of w// and can, in the sentences, 
“He wouLp go, although I warned him;” “I could not stir, for I 
was bound;” “Then, in his frenzied moments, how he would rave!” 
Similar discrimination must be exercised with regard to shall and 
should, may and might. We now pass on to a brief consideration 
of the particles. 

“ An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjective, 
or another adverb, and generally expresses time, place, degree, or 
manner.” —G'. Brown, p. 401. We here notice the same ambiguity 
and vagueness in the expression “added to,” that we animadverted 
upon in the definition of the adjective. An adverb is often rather 
“added to” a noun, than to its verb; e. g., “When quite a lad, 1 
used to do so.” At other times adverbs are not “added to” any 
other word, but stand quite alone; e. g., “Yes,” “No,” “ Moreover,” 
&ec. Now, to our mind, the facility with which the other particles 
become adverbs, and the reverse, or all become mutually inter- 
changeable, shows that the adverb ought to be regarded as the radical 
part of speech, of which the others are only modifications. For 
instance, prepositions: “Get up,” “Off shore;” conjunctions: “Yet 
higher,” “ Hence you see,” “ Till noon,” “You have seen him, 
then?” “So that,” “If I could but catch him ;” interjections.: “ In- 
deed!” “Ah me!’ “O tha bliss!” “Alas for him!” “ Well!” 
Etymology, and a comparison with other languages, confirm this 
position. The comparison of adverbs is a pure figment of the gram- 
marians: the apparent comparatives and superlatives may all be 
more naturally resolved into the corresponding forms of the primitive 
adjectives, used adverbially; and this view is strengthened by the 
fact, that where they are not formed by merely prefixing,the adverbs 
more or most, less, least, very, &c., to the simple adverb, they do 
not take the adverbial termination at all; e. ¢., “He acted wiser,” or, 
“more wisely,” not “ wiserly,” or “wiselier.” The only instances 
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of a proper comparison are, sooner, soonest, oftener, oftenest, rather, 
and some forms in the old poets; these are formed by analogy, or, 
perhaps, from adjectives now obsolete, but they are too isolated to 
constitute a basis for a general principle. 

“A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences in 
construction, and to show the dependence [of one] of the terms so 
connected [upon the other].”—G. Brown, p. 409. The same 
purpose, we might add, is served by all relatives, and by many 
adverbs; indeed, almost any part of speech or combination of words 
may be eraployed as a conjunction, or the natural sequence of thought 
may supply its place. The definition is too broad, and might include 
all connectives, whether particles or copulz. As to “the dependence 
of the terms,” their mere juxtaposition shows the fact of the de- 
pendence, and their arrangement in the sentence usually shows the 
mode of it. The natural significance of conjunctions themselves is 
wholly ignored; the student is left to imagine that they add no 
idea to the sentence. There is not the slightest allusion to their 
inherent sense, except in the non-sensical classification into copula- 
tive and disjunctive conjunctions. 

“A Preposition is a word used to express some relation of differ- 
ent things or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
@ noun or a pronoun.”—G. Brown, p. 416. So, we might say, is a 
conjunction also “used to express some relation of different... . 
thoughts to each other,” and many other words might be put in the 
same category: “some relation of thoughts,” is a very wide phrase. 
The etymology and original use of the prepositions show that they 
were primarily intended to express a local “relation” of motion, 
direction, or position, and that this passed over by an insensibly 
figurative application to a secondary causal sense of agency, pos- 
session, &c. From, by, to, in, through, &c., have continued in both 
senses; while others, as of, (originally off,) for, (literally, 7x front, 
as representing,) &c., are used only in the latter. When they 
express a logical relation, that is, between complex ideas, this class 
of words become conjunctions; when they express a subjective rela- 
tion, that is, between a subject and a predicate, they become adverbs ; 
it is only when they express a collateral relation, that is, of a sub- 
ject or predicate to some additional object, that they are proper 
prepositions: e. g., “Men used manuscripts before the art of print- 
ing was discovered,” (where “before” is transferred from place to 
time ;) “He lived before me,” “He rode before me,” “He went 
before.” 

In all this discussion, our space and design have limited us to a 
notice only of general principles, and a few cases for the purpose 
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of illustrating them ; these we wish to be taken as samples only of the 
defects of modern grammars, and the modes by which they might be 
avoided. Our criticisms have mostly been expended upon the defini- 
tions, because these are the most prominent and fundamental points. 
We have selected those of G. Brown as being, on the whole, per- 
haps, the best of any that proceed upon the common plan. We 
may be spared the examination of those of other grammarians, when 
we find this consummate critic himself remarking of them, “A 
majority of all the definitions and rules contained in the great multi- 
tude of English grammars which I have examined are, in some 
respect or other, erroneous.”—P. 101. Certainly, with these warn- 
ings before his eyes, we might have expected him to avoid these 
errors, even if this had to be done by abandoning the whole system 
with which they are incorrigibly bound up. Well may he repeat the 
exclamation of Scaliger, “ Nothing is more unhappy than the gram- 
matical definer !”—Jbid. 

Had we room, we should continue our criticisms through Syntax 
also, where we should find the ordinary system of grammar equally 
defective and inconsistent; but we must dismiss this branch of 
grammar with the single remark—which is alike applicable, indeed, 
to every department—that all grammatical statements, and espe- 
cially the general propositions, should set forth the essential prin- 
ciple involved, and all the details and apparent departures should be 
explained into conformity with it. The maxim is inadmissible 
here, that “exceptions strengthen the general rule:” a single well- 
founded exception wholly vitiates the rule, because it proves it false. 
Grammar has its fixed and certain laws, as much as chemistry or 
any other science; and if a rule does not hold good in a given 
instance included under it, it either shows that the rule is wholly 
untrue, as having no real law for its basis, or that it is so incorrectly 
stated as to cover an example that properly comes under some other 
law which the rule infringes upon: in either case the correct prin- 
ciple is missed. There may be apparent exceptions, irregularities, 
and anomalies, but it must be shown that they are apparent only. 
This mere assorting of words and forms into parcels, as may suit 
arbitrary “rules” and “definitions,” and then packing away the 
nonconforming cases into a list of “exceptions and observations,” 
ought never to be accepted or taught as a substitute for grammar. 
We had also intended to dissect the process of “parsing,” as pre- 
scribed “in the books,’—“formules” and extended specimens of 
which are given, even to satiety, in Mr. Brown’s ponderous treatise. 
The true method of parsing, that which begins by analyzing the sen- 
tence into its logical elements, and treating the subordinate clauses 
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and words in accordance with their relations to these and to each 
other, le passes over with a very slighting notice. We feel too 
much disgust, however, at the recollection of the operation in our 
own case, and too little patience at the observation of the practice 
in others, to be able to speak calmly of the routine usually regarded 
as the meritorious exercise of parsing. It is the veriest mass of 
trash that ever disgraced the school-room; we can only compare it 
to the stereotyped stupidity of the Chinese disciple, as he frames 
his theme by ringing changes upon the dicta of Confucius, and 
fancies this is learning. 

But we rejoice to perceive that a better day is dawning upon 
English grammar. - The disputes and mutual criticisms found in the 
popular treatises on this subject have conspired with their palpable 
errors and inconsistencies, to undermine the confidence of many 
teachers in the system itself, which is so uncertain and assail- 
able; and the community are becoming very generally dissatis- 
fied with all grammatical text-books that proceed upon the old 
plan. Other works, pursuing the natural and only true method, 
that of etymological analysis, are beginning to be written and 
studied. They are but initiatory, it is true, and they approach 
the subject cautiously. It is evident that the real grammar of the 
English language has been hitherto unwritten, and modesty becomes 
those who enter the field. We do not know of any one treatise that 
fairly meets the requirements of the case; but we could mention 
several, written by authors on both sides the Atlantic, that are 
clearly approximations, or rather introductions, to the needed work. 
As far as they go, they are correct in plan and principle. When 
the details shall have been well defined and settled by these and 
further labours in the same line, a proper foundation will be laid, 
on which we may hope ere long to see arise a well-developed and 
symmetrical system of the SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
When such a work does appear, the present treatises will speedily 
and forever be consigned to oblivion. 
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Art. IV.—JACQUELINE PASCAL. 


Jacqueline Pascal: or, a Glimpse of Convent Life at Port-Royal. From the French 
of M. Vicror Cousin, M. Prosper Faucere, M. Viner, and other sources. 
Translated by H. N. With an Introduction by W. R. Witt1ams, D. D. New- 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1854. 


“ WueEn the heavenly choir were returning home, after having sung 
on earth the advent of the Lord Jesus, one of them, the Angel 
Peace, entreated to remain on earth, and codperate with the gospel. 
But there was no resting-place for her in any habitable region, since 
everywhere, every foot of land worth possessing was the object 
either of violence or jealousy; and she needed some quiet place 
whither to retire at seasons and refresh her wearied spirit. So there 
was allotted her a small place in the desert; and her presence made 
it blossom as the rose.” So runs the apologue; and those who are 
acquainted with the history and character of the institution in which 
Jacqueline Pascal closed her earthly days will be at no loss to 
apply it. 

In a former number we gave a general view of Port-Royal, but 
the present publication allows us to enter its doors, and gives us a 
clearer insight into the routine of its daily life. It is a compilation 
of two works by M. Cousin and M. Faugére upon the Paseal family, 
is introduced by the Rev. Dr. Williams, and closed by an essay 
from the late M. Vinet. 

Struck by the beauty and intelligence of three young children 
who surrounded their father in his audience-chamber, Cardinal 
Richelieu remarked that he would make something of them. The 
haughty favourite could never have divined that all these children 
would live to seek higher honours than he could bestow, and to 
count as dross the patronage for which others sighed. 

Etienne Pascal, a learned and excellent man, was descended from 
an ancient family in Auvergne. His domestic affections were strong, 
and his interest in the morai and mental culture of his children un- 
remitting. Clermont, their birth-place, is a city in the then prov- 
ince of Auvergne, which now comprises the departments of Puy de 
Dome and Cantel. It may be a question with the physiologist how 
far the native region of the Pascals had an influence in producing 
the strongly-marked characteristics for which each of the family was 
distinguished. It is a mountainous country, proverbial, we are told, 
“for the obstinacy of its inhabitants.” The Puy de Dome, under 
Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—25 
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whose shadow he was born, is the mountain on which the experiment 
recommended by Pascal for determining the weight of the air, and 
its influence on the height of the mercury in the barometer, was 
carried into effect. 

In the year 1628, Etienne Pascal lost his wife, and two years after 
he removed from Clermont to Paris for the education of his children. 
The elder daughter, Gilberte, afterward Madame Perier, was a most 
superior and exemplary woman, whose tender care for her young broth- 
er and sister did all that was possible to supply a mother’s loss. It 
is to Gilberte’s sketches of her distinguished brother, and her sister 
Jacqueline, that we are principally indebted for our familiar acquaint- 
ance with them. Jacqueline, however, was the sister closer allied in 
heart and mind to Blaise, and the one who exercised the greater 
influence over him. From her infancy she was distinguished for 
extraordinary personal attractions, precocious genius, and great 
sweetness of temper. She was six years old when the family 
removed to Paris, and Gilberte dwells with lively fondness upon her 
pretty manner and winning ways at that period of her life. When 
she was seven years old her father requested Gilberte to teach her 
to read. She found it a difficult task, until the interest of the child 
was awakened by one of those fortuitous circumstances that some- 
times decide the bent of a character. Jacqueline hearing her sister 
read some poetry, attracted by the melody of the rhythm, told her 
that she would try to learn if she would teach her out of a verse-book. 
The request was complied with, and from that time rapid progress 
was made. “If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, Antony 
would have kept the world,” remarked the sententious Blaise. Had 
Jacqueline found a less accommodating teacher, her rare talents 
might never have been elicited. From this time poetry became her 
passion; and she began to compose “not bad verses,” says her 
cautious sister. We find Jacqueline soon after engaged with three 
little friends in the composition of a play which was performed 
before a large audience, and exceedingly admired. The report of 
her genius reached the court-circle, and the attendance of the child 
was requested at the royal palace of St. Germain’s. There she 
found that remarkable character, Louise d’Orleans, better known 
in history as La Grande Mademoiselle, a woman who blended a 
superabundance of folly and vanity with so much good sense and 
bravery that her father pronounced her the worthy representative 
of her grandfather Henry the Great. While waiting the summons 
of Anne of Austria, Mademoiselle requested Jacqueline to make 
some verses upon herself and Madame Hautefort. The child com- 
plied, and wrote two appropriate epigrams. We may imagine 
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Madame Hautefort the more inspiring subject for her muse. She 
was a young lady of engaging manners, and so correct in her deport- 
ment as to have gained, in that corrupt court, the sobriquet of Sainte 
Hautefort. The queen treated Jacqueline with great consideration, 
and gave her frequent invitations to the palace, where she some- 
times had the honour of attending her majesty when she dined in 
private. When she was thirteen years old a volume of her poems 
was published, with a dedication to the queen. A celebrated poet 
of the day, after some strictures upon the book, adds,— 


“ But genius lifts thee common rules above, 
Fair child of song.” 


Even at that period we find her impressed with the conviction that 
her gift of song was a sacred talent intrusted to her by God, “for 
which she claimed no merit, but ascribed all the glory to him.” 

At this time the elder Pascal became obnoxious to Cardinal 
Richelieu for the fearlessness with which he remonstrated with him 
for his illegal seizure of private property to carry on the war with 
Spain. He was probably not the less earnest for being himself a suf- 
ferer. Threatened by the arrogant favourite with the Bastile, Pascal 
concealed himself for three months. But upon hearing that Jacque- 
line was dangerously ill with small-pox, he returned to the house 
to remain with her at every hazard. She recovered, but with the 
loss of her beauty, on which she wrote some verses full of piety and 
good sense. In them she thanks God that her life had not “faded 
like an April morn,” and blesses him for the scars upon her face, 
because she views them as the impress of his. hand. As we read 
her little poem, we wonder at the union of so much taste and sen- 
sibility with the childish feeling that led her still to take pleasure 
in “her trinkets and her dolls.” Soon after Jacqueline’s recovery, 
a play was to be performed for the entertainment of the cardinal. 
It was composed by Madame Scuderi, a fashionable writer of the 
day, whose poems and interminable romances abound with unnatural 
and exaggerated sentiments. Gilberte reluctantly consented that 
her sister should take part in the exhibition, at the urgent entreaty 
of the Duchess d’ Auguillon, and then only in hope that the attrac- 
tions of the child might soften the cardinal’s heart toward her 
father. Nor was she disappointed. The marvellous little girl acted 
her part admirably. The father was not only forgiven, but soon 
after presented with a profitable and honourable office in Rouen, 
which he filled with his usual uprightness and integrity. As an 
evidence of his probity, it is related that he discharged his secre- 
tary, who was also a relative, for receiving a louis-d’or asa bribe. He 
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found the records of his office in great confusion, but, with the 
assistance of his son, he soon succeeded in placing them in a satis- 
factory condition. It was to expedite this business that Blaise 
invented his celebrated calculating machine. 

The Pascals probably found Rouen a pleasant dwelling-place. 
The “city of a hundred towers” has given birth to some of the 
most illustrious names in France; and Pierre Corneille at that time 
resided there, and was a frequent guest at the hearth and board of 
the Pascals. He is not said to have been a great conversationalist, 
but the genial qualities of the family, united to so much genius and 
cultivation, must have drawn from the poet many an immortal 
thought. He took a lively interest in the opening talents of Jacque- 
line, and persuaded her to become a competitor for a yearly prize, 
offered by the city for the best poem on the Conception of the 
Virgin. It was adjudged to her, but, whether from modesty or 
indifference we cannot tell, she was absent when it was to be pre- 
sented. Corneille, however, received it for her, with an impromptu 
speech of thanks in Jacqueline’s name. Afterward it was carried 
to her with drum and trumpet. 

Gilberte thus speaks of Jacqueline at this period of her life :— 

“Though she was then fifteen, she was as frolicsome as a little child, and 
still found much amusement in her dolls. We used to scold her for this; 
but had great difficulty to get her to give up her childish plays, which she 
much preferred to the distinguished society of the town, although she received 
general admiration.”—P. 44. 

We cannot think of the authoress of a poem that excited the 
whole city of Rouen, and in which the greatest dramatist of France 
took a lively interest, staying at home to play with dolls, without 
reiterating the assertion of Joanna Baillie, that 

“ A simple heart with subi'e spirit join’d, 
Makes such a union as 
May pass for curious and unnatural.” 


Jacqueline was fifteen when her sister Gilberte married M. Perier, 
a man in every respect worthy to become a member of the Pascal 
family. At this period of her life, notwithstanding her full convic- 
tion of the importance of true religion, she exhibited a degree of 
alienation from it, and even expressed contempt for some of its 
observances. It is certainly no matter of surprise that the discern- 
ing mind of Jacqueline saw the folly of Papal forms, and became 
disgusted with them. 

The time had now arrived when, through a chain of God’s prov- 
idences, this remarkable family were brought to feel their accounta- 
bility to him for the lofty powers with which he had enriched them. 
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St. Cyran, the imprisoned director of Port-Royal, had his captivity 
in the Bastile at one time shared by a priest named Guillebert. 
Few persons ever came in contact with this man of God without 
imbibing something of his heavenly spirit. Hard and haughty 
hearts melted before the cross which he exhibited to their view; 
the ambitious became lowly, the careless devout. Guillebert was 
not an exception. When released from his confinement he poured 
forth strains of fervid eloquence that attracted crowds of listeners 
to his church in the little village of Rouville. _Members of parlia- 
ment, with other distinguished persons, came from Rouen, and took 
lodgings on Saturday night that they might listen to his voice on 
the ensuing day. 

Among his converts were two noblemen, “brothers, belonging to 
the numerous family of Bailleul.” ‘hey had made the study of 
anatomy and medicine the amusement of their leisure hours, when 
they learned, through the preaching of Guillebert, that they were 
bound to use their acquired knowledge for the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures. 

They attended the elder Pascal for a dislocated limb; and while 
attending upon his body they also ministered to his soul. Madame 
Perier writes :— 


“The edifying discourse and exemplary lives of their visitors made my 
father, brother, and sister wish to read the books which had aided them in 
obtaining so great a degree of holiness; and this was their first acquaintance 
with the works of Jansenius, M. de St. C yran, Arnold, and others, that were 
of great service to them.” 


We do not think the translator of this work is correct in her 
statement that Blaise was the first to “rest his whole hope of sal- 
vation on the merits of his Redeemer;” for two years afterward, 
Jacqueline, in allusion to her brother’s conversion, writes to her 
sister :— 


“ We entreat you never to forget this; nor let a day pass without reviewing 
God’s dealings with us. He has not only made us kindred in Christ, but 
children of one father in a twofold sense, since, as you know, our father’s con- 
version preceded ours. Ought we not to be astonished at God’s mercy in 
thus doubly allying us, both in emblem and reality? For, as we have often 
remarked when with you, corporeal things are but the types of spiritual, and 
God employs visible things to represent those which are invisible. The view 
of the relation between the things of nature and those of grace takes ina wide 
nape of profitable thoughts, onl demands our frequent and serious attention.” 

101. 


Blaise Pascal was twenty-three years old at this time. The 
world had considered him a model of purity, for no outward sin had 
sullied the beauty of his daily life. Yet not until now did he find 
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Christ as the Redeemer of his soul, and attain that saving faith 
which made his ensuing life so radiantly beautiful in Christian mag- 
nanimity and gentle resignation to the will of God. The twin-sister 
of his soul soon became a partaker in “his new-found joy,” and from 
that time they were united by a threefold cord. It was a beautiful 
union; and surely God did not intend that, as was too soon the 
case, it should be violently torn asunder. In the same year M. and 
Madame Perier visited Rouen, and “became the subjects of a 
similar change” to that which the rest of their family had known. 
The whole Pascal family then placed themselves under the ministry 
of M. Guillebert. The strictest of our Methodist fathers required 
of their converts no more simplicity in externals than he. Madame 
Perier’s daughter tells us how cheerfully her mother complied with 
the requisitions of her spiritual director to lay aside her ornaments 
and the trimmings on her dresses. She informs us, also, that she 
never put those decorations upon her children which she herself could 
not conscientiously wear; for she stripped them of the ribbons, 
laces, and silver-embroidered dresses in which, when left for a short 
time under her care, it had pleased their grandmother to array them. 
From that time the young Periers wore only gray camlet; and their 
mother incurred considerable expense in taking them to Paris rather 
than leave them with their grandmother, lest associating with chil- 
dren of worldly views should mar the simplicity of their character. 
No half-way measures did the Pascals use; no compromise with 
duty was ever made. 

At this period of her life Gilberte must have been in the full 
bloom and richness of that beauty which her daughter speaks of; and 
we can imagine her dignified and unostentatious appearance in the 
dress of sober-coloured material which her conscience prompted her 
to wear. Several years after this, when Madame Perier lay dan- 
gerously ill, Jacqueline writes of her in words that recall to mind 
one of the most beautiful of Milton’s sonnets. She says :— 


‘“‘Let her hope to go in with Him to that blessed marriage, since she neither 
suffered her lamp to become extinct by quitting the ways of God from the 
time of her entrance on them, nor has she bought oil of those who sell, by 
listening to the flatteries of false guides, but has faithfully preserved the true 
oil of grace shed abroad in her heart by God’s Holy Spirit.”—P. 152. 


After much devout and earnest preparation, Jacqueline Pascal, 
for the first time, partook of the communion in 1646. “We may 
believe that she then really received the influences of the Holy 
Ghost,” writes her sister, “since her character from thenceforward 
was completely changed.” 

From this period every communication from the family accords 
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in piety of tone. Blaise is breathing out some of those fervent sup- 
plications which have come down to us, and Jacqueline is calling 
upon her sister to pray for her with her whole heart, as well as offer 
up thanksgivings on their brother’s account. He, prostrated by 
illness, only asks for perfect and unqualified submission to the will 
of God. These petitions were fully answered. With serene patience 
he endured his distressing maladies ; and when, owing to an obstruc- 
tion in his throat, he was obliged to swallow nauseous medicines 
drop by drop, he never uttered a complaint. ‘ Make me to glorify 
Thee in my sufferings, knowing that without them I cannot attain 
unto glory, and that thou, O my Saviour! didst choose to be made 
perfect thereby. ‘The marks of thine agony once revealed thee to 
thy waiting disciples, and thou dost still set on thy followers the 
seal of tribulation,” were some of the utterances of his heart. 

Soon after, Pascal, accompanied by Jacqueline, went to consult the 
physicians in Paris. Her letters from that city show us with what 
interest she entered into her brother’s scientific pursuits. They 
speak of Descartes, Hobert, and Roberval, the savans of the age, 
and give details of their various conversations. ‘This visit decided 
the destiny of Jacqueline’s life. She then became acquainted with 
M. Singlin, the pious director of Port-Royal, and after a conversa- 
tion with him, in which she expressed the breathings of her soul after 
verfect consecration to God, she came to the conclusion that it was 
at that retreat she might, to use her own words, “ become wisely 
pious.” 

Never had the piety of this institution shone with a brighter lustre 
than at this period of its existence. Long-continued persecutions, 
from a power that demanded the sacrifice of truth and conscience, 
had done much to emancipate them from a slavish obedience to its 
authority, and to ingraft upon them what Vinet calls “an unconscious 
Protestantism.” The spirit of the whole body was evinced in the 
simple reply of Gertrude de Valois to the Superior, who threatened 
to deprive her of the sacraments, and to have her body cast upon a 
dunghill, because she would not sign propositions which she knew to 
he false: “I do not think your lordship will be able to discover any 
place to cast my body, where my Saviour cannot find and raise it 
ap at the last day.” ‘he institution in which such a sentiment was 
openly expressed, might well be denominated the “ hotbed of heresy ” 
oy the infuriated Jesuits. 

We, as Protestants, cannot fail to discern grievous errors in the 
creed of Port-Royal, and are compelled to allow that even there 
invocations to the saints were professedly practised. But in the 
latter part of its existence we hear little of a belief that always, 
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indeed, seemed to sit very loosely upon them. The appeal in their 
extremity is to God, through the Saviour, and the saints in the 
calendar are seldom named. Error there met with an antagonistic 
influence in the Scriptural knowledge that was so fully diffused, for 
the Bible was constantly read, and the nuns were exhorted to com- 
mit portions of it to memory. The Constitutions say,— 

“ Let them try to fill the treasury of their minds with God’s word, which is 
more desirable than gold or precious stones: so will the languishing flame of 


devotion in their souls be quickened by contact with that divine truth, for 
the word of the Lord is full of fire.”—P. 90. 


From the nuns and recluses we find letter after letter, such as the 
stanchest Protestant might write; and we must ever feel, with 
Vinet, that the piety of Port-Royal was “ spiritual, actual, and sin- 
cere. It had no toleration for sublime fantasies; the virtues it 
practised were useful and salutary; it aimed at justice and charity 
in its relations with mankind; and its morality is no exact, ingenious 
mechanism, but a living, pliant reality.” 

Such was the monastery which Jacqueline desired to enter. But 
her father could not endure separation from her, and peremptorily 
refused his consent. So far from rebelling against this decision, 
Jacqueline’s friends at Port-Royal insisted upon her obedience to it, 
and the correspondence which passed between them at the time shows 
their noble and magnanimous characters in bold relief. Although 
not permitted to take the veil, Jacqueline after this had no connexion 
with the world, except through “the golden link of charity.” She 
consulted the directors of Port-Royal upon every point of con- 
science, upon every act of her life. We mourn over the austerities 
to which she doomed herself, and over the false views of Christian 
duty that led to her seclusion from the family by whom she was so 
dearly loved. Yet we are glad to hear that she nursed them ten- 
derly in illness, and if she would not contribute to their amusement, 
that she still made it her happiness to extend to them every kind- 
ness; that she busied herself in works of mercy to the sick and suf- 
fering, and that her separation from the world neither soured her 
temper, nor made her manners austere. 

A letter, from which we have before quoted, written by Jacque- 
line about this time, seems to bear the assay-mark of her brother, 
and shows us how perfectly her mind was the reflection of his own. 
One sentence appears particularly characteristic of the author of 


Les Pensees :— 
“ We ought to consider ourselves as criminals in a prison hung around with 


pictures of our Liberator, and the necessary instruction for obtaining our free- 
dom. Yet it must be owned that these holy hieroglyphics cannot be de- 
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ciphered without a supernatural light; for the very things which speak of God, 
and manifest his glory to those who know and love him, serve to hide him 
from those who know him not.”—P. 101. 


At the suggestion of an ecclesiastic who frequently visited her, 
Jacqueline translated a Latin hymn, which is given us in an English 
dress. It is remarkably fine; and we cannot enough regret the 
decision of M. Singlin, who, when consulted by Jacqueline upon the 
propriety of continuing her translations, replied that the lot of woman 
was humility and silence, and even assured her that she should 
“hate her genius.” Surely the pious father forgot that every crea- 
ture of God is sanctified by the word of God and prayer. Our feel- 
ings rebel against the sentence that hushed the golden harp that 
sent forth such sweet and solemn music, and forbade the consecrated 
use of the talents which God had bestowed. Yet, in our age of active 
exertion and extensive charity, may we not learn a lesson from the 
deep humility and entire self-negation of the Port-Royalists? They 
were accustomed never to speak of themselves, their exertions, or 
religious attainments. They did not desire ¢redit, nor seek distine- 
tion even for eminence in piety. They let their light shine before 
men not by sounding professions and assumptions of religious supe- 
riority, but by the purity of their daily life, and the sweetness of a 
heavenly temper. While they aimed at a continual remembrance of 
God, in looking to him, and referring everything to his will, they 
carefully shunned whatever might have a tendency “to foster self- 
complacency,” a desire of distinction, or a love of applause. 

The spirit they inculcated is admirably expressed in the following 
language of The Mére Angelique :— 


“ Nothing is more easy than to deceive ourselves as to the grounds and 
intents of the heart in those actions which, when once performed, consti- 
tute a choice for life. The motive was perhaps pure which first inspired it, 
and because the same outward course remains, we are too apt to flatter our- 
selves that the same internal devotion, zeal, and singleness of heart, still con- 
tinue ; whereas, too often, the habit by which a course of life is continued, is 
wholly different from the choice by which it is established. And ifthe human heart 
be so corrupt that even an apostle found it necessary to seek constant aid from 
above, and that the inner man should be renewed day by day, do not let us 
flatter ourselves with vainly trusting to a dead and formal adhesion to those 
works we once adopted from spiritual and living faith. ... Examine your 
hearts: there is an indolent retirement from the world which originates in a 
misanthropic absorption in our own concerns; there is a melancholy retire- 
ment which is grounded on disappointed self-love ; and there is a philosophic 
retirement which has its basis in pride and contempt of others. Far different 
from all these antichristian dispositions is a genuine religious retirement. The 
Christian’s seclusion is founded on a deep experience of the corruption and 
deceitfulness of his own heart; nor is it deserving of that holy name unless, 
while he comes out from among worldly men to wait upon God in silence, and to 
renew his strength, either in solitude or by the example of his saints, he also 
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assiduously and diligently labours by his industry and talents, as well as by his 
yirey to serve to the very utmost, even that secular society which conscience 
ias led him to quit as associates.”—Memoirs of Port-Royal, vol.-i, p. 195. 

In the autumn of 1651 the elder Pascal was seized with his last 
illness, and Gilberte relates how assiduously Jacqueline attended 
her father day and night, and how, when her presence was not 
needed in his room, her time was spent in incessant prayer on his 
behalf, in words that recall the tender lines of Crabbe :— 

“ Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts meantime 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 

With him she pray’d, to him the Bible read, 

Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head. 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 

Apart she sigh’d, alone she shed the tear— 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 

Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave.” 
Etienne Pascal died in September. We give the following extract 
from a letter written by his son upon that occasion :— 

“ Let us, then, view death in Jesus Christ, and not without him. Without 
Christ, death is naturally an object of detestation and dread. In Christ all is 
changed, and death becomes lovely, holy, the object of the believer’s desire 
and joy. In Christ all things are pleasant, and work together for our good. 
Death is no exception, for Christ suffered and died that he might sanctify 
death and sorrow. As God and man he experienced the two extremes of 
majesty and meanness, and, in so doing, sanctified everything save sin, and 


became an example to us in every condition.”—P. 125. 

And now, deprived of the father whom he had so loved and rever- 
enced, and separated by distance from his elder sister, Blaise turned to 
Jacqueline for consolation and support. But her determination to 
leave the world upon her father’s death had been fully formed, and 
the Pascal spirit was ever unyielding and inflexible. His anguish 
was extreme when informed by Gilberte of Jacqueline’s purpose. 
He shut himself up in his room, and refused to look upon the face 
from which he was soon to be forever exiled. The account that 
Madame Perier gives of these circumstances is very touching; the 
more so from the almost Scriptural simplicity of manner in which 
they are related. When the morning arrived which was to separate 
Jacqueline from her friends, as sternly as if the hand of death had 
beckoned her, her sister writes :— 

“ She rose, dressed, and went away, doing this, as she did everything else, 
with inconceivable calmness and evenness of spirit. We did not say good-bye, 
for fear of being overcome, and I turned aside from her path when I saw that 
she was ready to depart.”—-P. 129. 

Thus, by sacrificing the tender affections of the heart, Jacqueline 
Pascal persuaded herself that she was doing God service. What a 
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monstrous perversion of duty to leave a world that she was so qualified 
to improve and enjoy, and a brother whose happiness was so dependent 
upon her, under the idea of making herself more holy and acceptable 
to God! Still hoping to throw an impediment in the way of her 
sister's becoming a nun, Pascal made some difficulty in regard to 
the dowry which the monastery usually received upon the reception 
of a novice. This touched the proud spirit of Jacqueline to the 
utmost. She had yet to learn the heavenly meekness which, united 
to so much genius and strength of character, made Angelique Ar- 
nauld so preéminently lovely: “My grief became so violent that 1 
wonder how I ever lived through it,” she passionately exclaims. In 
vain M. Angelique advised her to leave her relatives to manage 
her fortune, and to think only of her approaching profession. She 
was so unhappy at the idea of entering the convent as a pen- 
sioner instead of a benefactor, that she begged to be admitted as 
one of the lay-sisters. ‘These are nuns who perform the menial 
offices of the convent, and are in reality its servants. Jacqueline’s 
request was refused, and her brother, finding resistance unavailing, 
acted with his accustomed generosity, and settled a handsome dowry 
upon the institution. 

In May, 1642, the convent-gate closed upon Jacqueline Pascal 
forever. No mention of the ceremony has been found among the 
records of Port-Royal. ‘heir principle was to avoid ostentation 
and display upon these occasions, as well as upon every other. Even 
the imposing ceremonial of removing the hair of a novice was not 
practised there, lest she might regret the sacrifice in after-life; but 
a little was merely cut off at the ends. 

Three years after Jacqueline’s profession, her brother joined the 
recluses at Port-Royal. There they met only at church, and their 
intercourse was merely by letter. The tenor of Pascal’s life at 
Port-Royal is fully known. In his retirement he forged those 
keen and polished shafts which caused the Jesuit order to reel and 
bite the dust with wrath and agony. And there he collected and 
arranged materials for a noble temple, of which a few precious stones, 
carved and chiselled with exquisite precision, have been preserved. 
Soon after Jacqueline’s entrance into the convent she was appointed 
Sub-Prioress, and Mistress of the Novices, an honourable but labo- 
rious situation. She attended to the religious and general education 
of “the Sisters of the White Veil,” particularly exp'aining to them 
“the solemn nature of their obligations, and their need of continued 
prayer and effort if they desired to grow in grace, striving to imbue 
them with a delight in solemn communion with God, and a true sub- 
mission to his holy will.”—P. 87. 
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Port-Royal had long before Jacqueline’s entrance been noted for 
the admirable education bestowed in its schools :— 

“ The truths of Christianity were there solidly and luminously taught—the 
minds of the pupils were thoroughly cultivated ; and where they perceived the 
germ of peculiar talents, the education they received under the sisters of the 
Arnaulds and the Pascals was far different from that which any other public 
system of education ever elsewhere afforded to ladies.”—Memoirs of Port- 
Royal, vol. i, p. 206. 


The Arabs say that a tree becomes fruitful by looking upon an- 
other: so we may imagine what enduring effects continued inter- 
course and communion with the Port-Royalists would have upon the 
youthful mind. The words of such instructers must indeed have 
“kindled as they fell;” and it is no wonder that their pupils were 
everywhere distinguished for the purity of their lives as well as for 
the superiority of their acquirements. Jacqueline’s letters to her 
relatives at this period are written in a cheerful tone, and breathe 
the most undying love; a love, she tells them, resembling “a fire 
closely packed together, which diffuses the more heat because it does 
not waste its strength over a large surface.’ We should wonder 
that she makes no allusion to the persecutions of that period, if we 
were not aware that the Port-Royalists made it a matter of con- 
science to preserve a profound silence respecting their injuries; and 
were exhorted never unnecessarily to speak of their own concerns, 
and then in as brief a manner as possible. “This barrier,” says 
Vinet, “is never threatened either by the dearest interests or the 
most profound emotions.” 

We find Jacqueline Pascal the obedient nun and the passive re- 
cipient of the opinions of her Church, until forced into collision 
with it by what she considered an “imperilment of the truth.” 
Then, standing face to face against a power which demanded the 
surrender of the human will, and aimed “to smelt soul-ore into one 
solid mass,” all the nobleness and intrepidity of her character was 
fully evinced. The much-talked-of formulary drawn up by the coun- 
cil, sanctioned and enforced by the clergy, and submitted to by 
some who had hitherto been pillars for the truth, was condemned 
both by Jacqueline and her brother: he, in Paris, and she, at Port- 
Royal, unknown to each other, lifted up their voices against it. 
He afterward yielded; but no excuses for expediency, no fallacious 
reasoning moved her; and, to use her own idea, she turned from 
truth itself “when painted in the colours of falsehood.” 

“ What are we afraid of? Banishment for the nuns, the seizure of property, 
prison, death, if you will; but are not these things our glory, and ought we 


not therein rather to rejoice? Let us either give up the gospel, or let us carry 
out its principles, and esteem ourselves happy in suffering for the truth’s sake. 
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But we may perhaps be cast out from the Church! True; and yet who does 
not know that none can be truly detached from the Church except by his 
own will? The spirit of Jesus Christ is the tie that binds his members to him- 
self, and to one another.”—P. 215. 

She elsewhere writes :— 


“T know very well that the defence of truth is not woman’s business; though 
in a melancholy sense it may be affirmed, that when bishops seem to have the 
cowardice of women, women ought to have the boldness of bishops. And if 
we are not to be defenders of the truth, we can at least die for it, and suffer 
everything rather than abandon it.”—P. 219. 

M. Arnauld, worn out with the persecutions that had broken up 
their schools, scattered their nuns, and imprisoned their directors, 
thought that a compromise, which would give them a little repose 
after the storms of so many years, would be allowable; but Jacque- 
line continued firm, and wrote him one of the most noble and fear- 
less letters that was ever dictated by the heart of woman. She and 
the Prioress of Port-Royal, Deschamps, at length stood alone in their 
opposition. But after a letter from Arnauld, in which he endeavoured 
to overcome their objections, their signatures were at length extorted, 
but not without a protest, “in order to clear their consciences in 
some degree.” How ineffectual these concessions were, the utter 
domolition of Port-Royal attests. It scarcely delayed its doom, and 
the life of Jacqueline became the costly sacrifice. 

“She died of grief because, under the guidance of her brother, with the 
great Arnauld, and the distinguished members of Port-Royal, she had con- 
sented to a transaction esteemed proper by them all, but in which the exqui- 
site delicacy of her moral sense detected a slight evasion. How much mingled 
strength and weakness in such a death! yet it was not the Christian, but the 

_woman, who sank overwhelmed by the weight of her own courage.”—P. 248. 

She passed from the sorrows and anxieties of earth to the peace 
and serenity of heaven, on her birthday, 4th of October, 1661, aged 
thirty-six years. M. Angelique was gathered to her Father’s house 
two months before. Of Jacqueline, M. Singlin from his place of 
concealment thus writes: “When God takes them in so holy and 
happy a frame of mind as was hers, I have reason to praise him, and 
therefore to rejoice. My only sorrow is because I know there is a 

void in your house which it is impossible to fill;” and Angelique 
St. Jean, at that time the very soul of Port-Royal herself, exclaims : 
“ Alas! I had hoped great things in all our present and future trials, 
for her whom God has taken away lest we should lean on her too 
much.” 

Her brother followed her on the succeeding August; and thus, 
as Vinet beautifully remarks, were shattered “two precious vases, 
by the mighty workings of truth, genius, and feeling within them. 
The covering was too frail to resist the internal pressure.” 
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And now Gilberte is left, the last of her father’s family, with 
radiant memories of the dead, and Christian hopes for the living. 
These hopes were fulfilled; for in after years her daughter writes :— 

“ Such was the life of all the members of my family. I am left alone. 
They all died in immovable love for the truth. I may say, as did Simon 
Maccabeus, the last of all his brothers: ‘ All my relatives and brethren have 
died in God’s service, and the love of his truth; I am left alone, and God for- 
bid that I should ever think of renouncing either.’” 

Happy Margaret! thus standing upon the verge of heaven thyself, 
with all thy loved ones beckoning thee from thence. ‘The bitterness 
of death is gone, and the sorrows by which thy heart was riven have 
made for thee a channel of consolation and of joy. 

In reading the work before us we have been struck with the strong 
resemblance between the Pascal and the Wesley family. Both pos- 
sessed the same concentration of purpose, the same simplicity of 
motive, the same love for the truth, and the same indomitable will. 
John Wesley, rejecting the living of Epworth against the arguments 
and entreaties of his father and brothers, stands side by side with 
Jacqueline Pascal, turning away from the prayers of a brother who 
loved her as his own soul, when she felt that her vocation was for a 
monastic life. Both of them refused to succumb to spiritual despot- 
ism, when its mandates warred with the voice of God within their 
souls; and, like Susanna Wesley, Jacqueline, at every risk, would 
have refused to respond to the prayer that involved the recognition 
of the title of one whom she did not consider to have a legal right 
to his position as king. 

Jacqueline Pascal was taken from the evil to come. ‘The full 
fury of the storm that hung over the convent burst upon it im- 
mediately after her death. ‘lhe nuns were placed in such rigorous 
captivity that in several instances it resulted in loss of life. The 
recluses were threatened with the Bastile, and hunted from place to 
place. M. Singlin died of the hardships he endured. 

And now the valley of Port-Royal is desolate; the site of its 
noble buildings is scarcely discernible. The fiat, “‘ Raze it, raze 
it, even to the foundations thereof,’ was remorselessly executed. 
Lovely wild-flowers wave over prostrate arches, and cover the 
desecrated graves of its saints, as if nature would veil the ruin which 
man has made. No sound save the sighing of the wind and the 
note of the lonely bird is heard; for even the soft music of the little 
stream is hushed by the profuse vegetation that crowds its channel. 

But is the mission of Port-Royalended? Can this noble band of 
confessors and martyrs have suffered and died in vain? We cannot 
so believe. The leaf falls from the tree to fertilize the soil; the 
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dew rises to heaven, and returns in showers “to cover the broad 
fields with golden grain.” 


“What seeds of life that day were sown 
The heavenly watchers know alone :” 


and as seeds that for hundreds of years encased in darkness have 
afterward distended, and sprouted, and brought forth blossoms, so 
we trust that the love, the devotion, the unshrinking faith of the 
Port-Royalists may yet yield a noble harvest to the Christian 
Church. Reuchlin, a German Protestant, has written a History 
of Port-Royal; and St. Beuve, “one of the most distinguished of 
the living critics of France,” is now occupied with a similar task. 
We have no doubt that the writings and examples of these eminent 
saints, when thus made familiar to us, will kindle a brighter flame 
of devotion, and “impart a leaven of new life throughout the entire 
commonwealth of Christianity.” 

The founder of our Church, with his large Christian heart, 
delighted to dwell upon the piety of Gregory Lopez and De Renti. 
He loved the image of Christ wherever manifested. And we in his 
spirit may rejoice to know that, in the one song that has no dis- 
cordant note, many will unite with us who have not called them- 
selves by our name, nor worshipped after our manner ; but who “are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.” 





Art. V.—BISHOP ASBURY. 


Journals of the Rev. Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
3 vols., 12mo., pp. 524, 492, 502. New-York: Carlton & Phillips. 1854. 


WE congratulate the friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
upon the appearance of thes¢ volumes. It is a singular fact, that 
although Francis Asbury is the most distinguished man that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has ever produced, and the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical personage that our country has ever seen; and 
although more than thirty-seven years have passed away since his 
decease, a full memoir of his life yet remains to be written. Numer- 
ous and urgent calls have been made for it; and several attempts 
have been made to meet them; but with singular want of success. 
The reasons of this are two: First, adequate materials for such a 
memoir were not to be had, until very recently; secondly, a fair 
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estimate of the character of the man, and of the relative position 
that he was entitled to hold in the ecclesiastical history of the coun- 
try—until the recent extraordinary and unlooked-for developments 
of his wonderful labours—could not be made. He was one of those 
few men whom his own generation could not appreciate. The men of 
his time did not know who was among them. The goodly proportions 
of his lofty and apostolic character were more than they could com- 
prehend. It has remained for the men of another generation, who 
are now the eye-witnesses of some of the results of his wisdom and 
toils, to do him justice. Those memoirs will, probably, appear in 
due time; and, until then, we commend our readers to the perusal 
of the interesting volumes before us. 

One volume of these Journals was published during the author’s 
lifetime,—first in numbers,—although not under his own inspection ; 
and also the first number of the second, with the intention of pub- 
lishing the whole volume—a purpose not then carried into effect. 
The remainder were not published till 1821, five years after his death, 
when the whole were issued by Messrs. Bangs & Mason, then agents 
of the Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in three 
volumes, octavo. Though much pains were taken with the edition, and 
it was probably made as perfect as circumstances then admitted, yet it 
was full of errors and inaccuracies, and was far from giving entire 
satisfaction to the numerous friends of the distinguished author. 
This first edition was never extensively circulated, and has long since 
been out of print. Something better was much needed. 

This desideratum is at length supplied in the volumes named at 
the head of this article. In these we have an elegant and accurate 
edition of the Journals, upon which no pains seems to have been 
spared, and which cannot but be read with pleasure and satisfaction 
by the friends of our Church, and indeed by all persons who feel in- 
terested in that much-neglected branch of study—the ecclesiastical 
history of our country. The writer lived during the most important 
and eventful period of our history,—namely, from the commence- 
ment of our troubles with the mother country to the close of our last 
war with Great Britain. It was during this period that all the lead- 
ing denominations of the country became fully organized in their 
present form, and the ecclesiastical as well as the political interests 
of the country were placed upon a firm and solid foundation, from 
which has arisen the great prosperity of later times. his de- 
partment has hitherto been almost wholly ignored by most writers 
on American history, because they were ignorant of it, and in- 
capable of appreciating its value and importance; but this will 
not always be. And it is also to be further noted, that the author 
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of these Journals travelled more extensively, and conversed with a 
larger number of persons of ali classes, from Washington—with whom 
he was personally acquainted—down to the humblest dweller in the 
log-cabins of our extensive frontier, than any other man of his time. 
He usually passed through nearly the entire extent of our country, 
from north to south, besides crossing the mountains to the borders 
of western civilization, almost every year, especially after 1798, when 
he held the first conference in the then District of Maine. 

Mr. Asbury’s Journals extend from the meeting of the conference 
held in Bristol, England, August 7, 1771—so famous in the Calvinistic 
controversy of the times, and at which he received his appointment 
from Mr. Wesley as missionary for America—to December 7, 1815, 
within a few months of his death, a period of upward of forty-four 
years. They also contain notices of his early life, previous to that 
event, interspersed throughout the volumes; and also an account of 
his concluding labours, and of his death, which cannot but draw tears 
“even from eyes unused to weep.” ‘This edition, unlike the former, 
also contains that most valuable appendage to all large works,—a 
closely-printed index of twenty-six pages; which must have cost no 
small amount of patient labour, and will save much to the reader. 

To whet the appetite of our readers for a thorough perusal of 
these journals, we subjoin the following sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of their venerable and apostolic author :— 

Francis Asbury was born in the parish of Handsworth, about 
four miles from Birmingham, in the county of Staffordshire, England, 
August 20th, 1745. His parents, Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury, 
were in humble circumstances, and of steady and consistent piety. 
They were Methodists, and their house was long a home for the 
preachers, and a place of meeting for the members of the society. 

Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury had but two children —Francis and 
Sarah. ‘The latter died in her infancy, which affliction seems to have 
been the means of leading Mrs. Asbury to repentance, and to seek 
those consolations of divine grace of which she so much stood in 
need at this time. Thus was a great good brought out of a seem- 
ing evil; for the death of that infant made the spiritual life of thou- 
sands in distant regions of the earth, the most of whom were then 
unborn. 

Francis was now the sole care of his parents; and, according to 
their humble ability, they were not wanting to him, but brought him 
up “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” His pious mother, 
however, seems to have been the most prominent in this work. 

Young Asbury was the subject of serious impressions when but a 
child at school, when—on account of his religious turn of mind, of 
Fourtu Series, Vor. VI.—26 
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the piety of his parents, who were accustomed to invite devout 
people to their house, and of the fact that he wore a white smock 
frock, which bore some resemblance to a clergyman’s surplice—he 
was called “the parson.” He was converted to God when thirteen 
years of age, and the grace he then received he ever after retained. 
The Rev. Alexander Mather, a distinguished name in the annals of 
Methodism, (afterward one of the: first presidents of the British 
Conference, ) was then stationed on the Staffordshire Circuit, which 
embraced the place of young Asbury’s residence, and thus had a 
hand in the formation of the character of one who was to tower far 
above him in ecclesiastical dignity and extensive usefulness. 

At this time also young Asbury was accustomed to meet in class 
at Wednesbury, to meet in band at Bromwich-heath, and attend 
church at West-Bromwich, near the seat of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
so celebrated as the munificent patron of Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., whose name it bears, and who, as a British statesman, 
also figures somewhat largely in our colonial history. Here he 
heard such men as Ryland, Stillingfleet, Talbot, Bagnall, Mansfield, 
Hawes, and Venn, under whose able ministry he seems to have 
profited. The Rev. Henry Venn stands prominent among the Cal- 
vinistic party in the Church of England, in the great revival of the 
last century, and was the author of the once popular treatise called 
“The Complete Duty of Man.” Venn lived long after the humble 
gardener’s son, who used to listen to his evangelical teachings in the 
West-Bromwich Church, had risen to the episcopal dignity and to 
eminent usefulness in the new world. He died in 1797, aged 
seventy-three. The Rev. Wm. Ryland, also of Sutton Co-fields, at- 
tracted by the early piety and promising talents of young Asbury, 
gave him advice, and lent him books; and thus also assisted in the 
formation of a character which was to shed its sweet and mellow 
light upon unborn millions in the distant regions of the Western 
hemisphere. 

When Mr. Asbury was a child, his parents removed to a village 
called Barre, about a mile and a quarter from the place of his birth. 
In this vicinity he was sent to a school kept by one Arthur Taylor, 
of whom he speaks not in the highest or most affectionate terms. 
Like most of the lower class of English schoolmasters of that time, 
Taylor beat his pupils much, but taught them little. His severities, 
said Asbury, “drove me to prayer; and it seemed to me that God 
was very near to me.” When Dr. Fisk visited this place, in 1836, 
after the lapse of eighty years, a school was still kept in the same 
room. 

About the time of his conversion, young Asbury was apprenticed 
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to one John Griffin, a chape filer. A “chape” is the catch of a 
buckle. Rather a small business, one would suppose, for such a 
man; but as small as it was he made but poor progress in it, for it 
is said that he was but an indifferent mechanic. The fact is, he 
was called to another work, upon which his mind was solely intent, 
even at this early period. Even from the time of his conversion 
he was accustomed to hold meetings for reading and prayer among 
his companions, until they assumed such an aspect of importance 
as to call down the persecutions of the wicked in opposition to 
them, upon which those at whose houses they were held refused 
to accommodate them longer. He then withdrew them to his 
father’s house, where he was sure of both sympathy and protection ; 
and here, under his pious and juvenile exhortations, some were con- 
verted, and found peace with God. 

After having thus exercised his youthful gifts in this private 
way for some time, when about sixteen he became a local preacher, 
and, to the amazement of many, appeared in a more public manner. 
As calls were now numerous, and as his master was very indulgent 
to him in his work, he now went far and near, visiting various places, 
not only in his native county of Staffordshire, but also the neigh- 
bouring counties of Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, 
where are now large and flourishing societies. 

Of Mr. Griffin—who seems to have possessed sufficient piety and 
good sense to appreciate his promising character, and who most 
evidently sympathized with his youthful evangelical labours, and in 
whose house he was treated rather as a son, and an equal, than as a 
servant—he speaks in terms of great respect and affection. Whether 
this good man ever lived to witness the elevation to which his early 
protégé finally arrived, we have now no means of knowing. 

At the Conference held in London, August 18, 1767, when he 
was just twenty-two years of age, one year after the formation of 
the first class in New-York, by Philip Embury, and one year 
before the erection of the old John-street Church, in that city, 
—destined to be one of the scenes of his early labours in the 
new world,—he joined the itinerant connexion, under Mr. Wesley, 
and was appointed, with James Glassbrook assistant, to the Bed- 
fordshire Cireuit, the scene of the gospel labours of John Bunyan, 
and of the sorrows of the pious Lady Russell, a century before; and 
since distinguished for the large number of its pious and devoted 
Methodists. 

In 1768 he was appointed alone, and, of course, in charge of the 
Colchester Circuit, which shows the confidence Mr. Wesley reposed 
in him, even at this early age. Where he was stationed in 1769 and 
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1770 we have no means of knowing; but there is presumptive evi- 
dence that in the first of these years he was in Northamptonshire, 
and in the second of them in Hampshire, in the south of England. 

It will be remembered that it was at the Conference held in 
London, in 1770, at which he was probably present, that the fa- 
mous minutes on justification were adopted, which gave rise to the 
great Calvinistie controversy, so famous in the history of Method- 
ism, and called forth the inimitable Checks to Antinomianism, 
by the saintly Fletcher, by which the doctrinal character of 
Methodism has been so materially affected on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We have thought it most providential and opportune 
that these minutes should be published, and this controversy should 
commence, just at this time, in order to give the right direction to a 
mind which was to mould the character of the largest and most influ- 
ential Protestant Church in the new world, and, through them, their 
brethren also of all other denominations. 

At the Conference held in Bristol, August 7, 1771, also rendered 
memorable by the proceedings of the Rev. Walter Shirley, and some 
of his friends, in opposition to the minutes of the preceding year, 
he received an appointment as a Missionary to America. Mr. 
Richard Wright, a young man who had travelled but a year, and 
concerning whom we have but little information, was appointed to 
accompany him. ‘They sailed from a port near Bristol, September 2, 
and arrived in Philadelphia on the 27th of the following month. 

Ve presume that their accommodations were not quite equal to those 
afforded by the splendid packets and palace-like steamships of the 
present day; for during this long voyage of upward of seven weeks, 
their friends, by whom we presume their outfit was furnished, having 
forgotten their beds, Asbury’s was composed of two blankets spread 
upon the bare boards. Time, however, did not pass unimproved. 
They preached to the crew, on deck, every Sabbath, in addition to 
which Mr. Asbury employed himself in some pious reflections 
suitable to his circumstances, in the study of the Scriptures, and 
in reading some of the works of Norris, Bunyan, Edwards, and Mr. 
Wesley, and also the Life of De Renti. Time, with him, was a 
most precious commodity, to be most diligently used for the good 
of man, and for the glory of God. 

Upon their arrival in Philadelphia, they found Mr. Pilmoor en- 
gaged in his appropriate work, while his colleague, Mr. Boardman, 
was similarly engaged in New-York. These two gentlemen were 
the first regular missionaries t} America, and had now been in the 
country two years. In the evening they attended at St. George's 
Church, where Mr. Pilmoor preached. “The people,” says Mr. 
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Asbury, “looked on us with pleasure, hardly knowing how to show 
their love sufficiently, bidding us welcome with fervent affection, 
and receiving us as the angels of God.” 

He tarried in Philadelphia but a few days. On the 9th of 
November he set out for New-York; and, stopping to preach in 
various places in New-Jersey and Staten Island, on his way, he was 
five days in reaching that city; where, said he, “I found Richard 
Boardman in peace, but weak in body.” 

At this time New-York was mostly confined to the lower end of 
Manhattan Island, below the Park, and contained about twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, with seventeen places of worship,—of which 
the Episcopalians had three, the Dutch Reformed three, the Luther- 
ans two, the Germans (the German Reformed, we presume) one, 
the Presbyterians two, and the Seceders, the Baptists, the Moravians, 
the French Protestants, the Methodists, and the Jews, each one. 

Soon after his arrival in New-York he says, “ My brethren seem 
unwilling to leave the cities; but I think that I shall show them the 
way.” And show them the way he did. Up to this time nothing 
important had been done out of the cities, except what Mr. 
Robert Strawbridge had done, single-handed, in Maryland. But 
when Mr. Asbury was stationed in New-York, he was accustomed 
to visit the adjacent country in Westchester County, and on Long 
and Staten Islands, preaching almost every day, even in the depth 
of winter, and when debilitated by disease; and when subsequently 
stationed in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, previous to the 
war, his usual practice was the same. From those places the 
word of the Lord, in his mouth, “sounded out into all the region 
round about.” 

This peculiar policy, which guided his administration in this 
country for nearly half a century, has shaped the entire character 
and condition of Methodism in the United States and in Canada 
to this day. In Great Britain, the labours of the Methodists were 
the most needed in the large towns and cities, the population 
of which has relatively increased the most rapidly during the last 
century. ‘To those places, therefore, their labours have been mostly 
confined, and there lie their numbers and their strength. But in 
this country the very opposite was the case. Here, the country 
population was then the most destitute, and was also destined, 
relatively, to increase to an extent that was impossible in the old 
world. Here, therefore, our richest harvests were to be reaped. 
With that keenness and comprehension of vision, possessed only by 
great minds, these facts seem to have been seen by Francis Asbury ; 
and to the country, therefore, he turned his attention, as the most 
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inviting and promising field,—and kept it turned to the country to 
the last year of his long and useful life. Subsequent results have 
shown that he was not mistaken in this matter. Hence our numeri- 
cal strength, unlike that of our British brethren, lies in the country ; 
and although by far the most mumerous Church in the nation, our 
numerical superiority does not appear in any of the cities of the Union 
with the exception of Baltimore, and perhaps of Cincinnati. What, 
indeed, would be the rural population of the United States, especially 
out of New-England, without the powerful presence and working of 
Methodism ! 

About the first of April, 1772, Mr. Asbury left New-York, in 
which he had spent the winter, for Philadelphia; and we are intro- 
duced to an attempt to plant Methodism in the capital of the Puri- 
tans, and which now claims a passing notice. Meeting with Messrs. 
Boardman and Wright in Philadelphia, the former proposed a plan 
of future operations, which was, that he should go to Boston, Mr. 
Pilmoor to Virginia, Mr. Wright to New-York, and that Mr. Asbury 
should remain in Philadelphia for three months. This proposal most 
fully agreeing with his notions of the aggressive nature of Methodism, 
and with his earnest desire for an enlargement of the work, he says, 
“With this 1 was well pleased.” 

The ship in which C. Wesley took his passage for home, from 
Charleston, 8. C., in 1736, was compelled by the ill-conduct of 
the captain, and by stress of weather, to put into Boston, where 
she remained a month in the fall of that year. Mr. Wesley was 
treated with great kindness by certain friends whom he found in 
this town, and preached several times in the two Episcopal 
churches then in Boston, both of which—King’s Chapel, Tremont- 
street, and Christ’s Church, Salem-street—are yet standing. He 
also received invitations to preach in the country; but was com- 
pelled to decline on account of illness. And now, after the lapse 
of thirty-six years, behold one of his co-labourers from the old 
world appears in the metropolis of New-England as the herald of a 
free salvation, and as the representative of the rising sect then 
‘everywhere spoken against.” 

At the time of Mr. Boardman’s visit Boston contained about 
seventeen thousand souls, with about ten Congregationalist churches, 
three Episcopal,—the two above-mentioned, and also Trinity, in 
Summer-street, built in 1737,—two Baptist, both of which stood in 
Salem-street, a Friends’ meeting-house, which stood on the west 
side of Congress-street, and a Sandemanian chapel, which was 
located in an alley, somewhere near the centre of what is now called 
Hanover-street. 
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The pious and accomplished Thomas Prince, the junior pastor of 
the Old South Church, had been gathered to his fathers in peace. 
His colleague, the venerable and apostolical Sewell, had also died but 
three years before, after having attained to his fourscore years. 
Nearly the whole of that generation, of which he was one of the last 
representatives, which had received Mr. Whitefield so enthusiasti- 
cally, in his first visit, in 1740, had passed away, and another, which 
knew but little of their doctrine or spirit, had taken their places. 
So powerful had been the reaction of “the great awakening” of 
thirty years before, and so rapid and thorough had been the spread 
of the Unitarian leaven in that town, that even the Rev. Mr. Condy, 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church, in the beginning of the latter 
half of the last century, was suspected of being tainted with it. It is 
to be presumed that there was not a clergyman in Boston, at this 
time, who could fully understand the doctrines preached by Mr. 
Boardman, or sympathize with him in his evangelical labours, except 
the pious and able Dr. 8. Stillman, who had been settled as the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church as successor of Mr. Condy, in 
1764. “The candlestick” in that place yet shed forth no dim or 
uncertain light. 

Besides all this, the minds of the people of Boston were exceed- 
ingly engrossed with politics, which, in consequence of the attempts 
to enforce the Writs of Assistance and the Stamp Act, and other 
obnoxious measures of the home government, were now rapidly 
assuming a more serious aspect. The British troops were already 
quartered in the town. ‘The massacre of citizens in State-street, 
two years before, and the unpopular acts of the royal governors, 
Bernard and Hutchinson, had influenced the Bostonians to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, so that they were probably but poorly pre- 
pared to listen to that evangelical message which the humble Meth- 
odist itinerant came to bring them. 

That under the above circumstances Mr. Boardman should meet 
with any success at all, in this mission to the children of the pilgrims, 
is almost wonderful; but, as is characteristic of the history of the zeal- 
ous and indefatigable Methodist itinerant, he did meet with success. 
Obtaining the use of a place of worship, he preached the doctrines of 
free grace to those who came to hear. Some believed “the glad ti- 
dings,” were happily converted to God, and, in accordance with the 
invariable usages of Methodism, were formed into a society. What 
were the names of the original members of this first Methodist society 
in New-England, and who were its “ leaders and stewards,” has never 
been transmitted to us. But however now unknown on earth, we 
trust that the names of some, at least, were duly recorded in the 
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“book of life,” and will be read to the assembled and elect Church 
in the great day. 

But this infant society, around whose short but mysterious his- 
tory so much interest seems to linger, was doomed to extinction. 
Such was the distance of Boston from Philadelphia, which was then 
the centre of operations,—such was the great scarcity of preachers at 
this period, and the numerous and pressing calls in other directions, 
—and such, especially, were the increasing political excitements of 
that period, consequent upon the passage of the Boston Port Bill, 
by which the town was shut up, and which was presently succeeded by 
the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, the siege of the town 
by the American troops under Washington, the departure of two 
thousand of the inhabitants with the British troops, in March, 1776, 
and the subsequent long and protracted war, by which the preachers 
were prevented from performing any regular labours east of the 
Hudson,—that the little society, failing to receive the attention 
necessary to its existence and prosperity, was scattered abroad. 

Thus ended the first attempt to establish Wesleyanism in the capital 
of New-England; and two other attempts were to be subsequently 
made before success was to be finally realized,—namely, by the 
Rey. Mr. Black, of Halifax, N. 8., in 1784; and by Jesse Lee, in 
1790-1. 

On the 10th of October of this year Mr. Asbury received a letter 
from Mr. Wesley, appointing him General Assistant, that is, super- 
intendent of the whole work in America; and requiring a strict 
attention to discipline, which had been much neglected, in con- 
sequence of which the work had suffered. He immediately took his 
station in Baltimore, and, while performing the ordinary duties of 
a circuit preacher, attended also the quarterly-meetings of the cir- 
cuits in that vicinity, and superintended their concerns for the next 
half-year. 

In June, 1773, Messrs. Thomas Rankin, G. Shadford, and T. 
Yerbury arrived from England, with Captain Webb, at whose 
earnest solicitations they had come, and who accompanied them on 
the voyage. Mr. Rankin was a Scotchman by birth, and being the 
oldest travelling preacher among his colleagues, having joined the 
itinerant connexion in 1762, he was appointed superintendent of the 
whole work, and was charged with more ample disciplinary powers 
than had been committed to any of his predecessors. Mr. Asbury 
seems to have yielded him his authority with great satisfaction, gh d 
to be rid of the oppressive responsibility attached to so important 


an office. 
On the 14th of July in this year the first O6nference was held in the 
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city of Philadelphia. But seven years had elapsed since the formation 
of the first class in the city of New-York, and four years since the first 
regular missionaries—Messrs. Boardman and Pilmoor—had arrived 
in America. Thus far the business of the connexion had been trans- 
acted at the quarterly-meetings, and in the private conferences of 
the preachers. The whole connexion now embraced six circuits, 
extending from New-York to Petersburg, Va.; ten preachers, of 
whom but two were native Americans; and eleven hundred and 
sixty members of society,—of which New-York and Philadelphia 
had each one hundred and eighty, New-Jersey two hundred, Mary- 
land five hundred, and Virginia one hundred. The session of this 
Conference occupied but two days, and its minutes fill but a single 
page. 

By this Conference Mr. Asbury was appointed in charge of Bal- 
timore, with three other preachers; it being, even then, the largest 
circuit in the connexion. Such was the increase of the work, that 
two meeting-houses were erected in Baltimore during this conference 
year,—the first at Fell’s Point and the other in the town; and the 
prominent and influential position which Baltimore Methodism then 
assumed it has ever since retained. 

Presently the sound of war was heard in the land, and men began 
to make preparations for the coming contest. ‘The Revolution was 
a season of trial, although not of depression, to the Methodists as 
well as to others. Messrs. Boardman, Pilmoor, and Wright had 
returned to England in 1774. Mr. James Dempster, who was a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and who arrived in the 
fall of the same year, in company with Mr. Rodda, and in 1775 was 
stationed in New-York, soon after left the connexion and joined the 
Presbyterians ; and, upon the breaking out of the war, Messrs. Ran- 
kin, Shadford, and Rodda, being royalists, were compelled to return 
home. Mr. Asbury, of all the English preachers, alone remained. 
He thought it would be an eternal disgrace to forsake in this time of 
trial the thousands of poor sheep in th@ wilderness, who had placed 
themselves under the care of the Methodists; and fully sympathiz- 
ing with the cause of the struggling colonies, he resolved to remain 
and share the sufferings and the fate of the infant connexion, and of 
the country. 

But this resolution cost him much. Aftér Mr. Rankin left, the 
superintendency of the societies again devolved upon him; and, 
owing to the severe troubles of this stormy and eventful period, he 
often found it difficult to perform his duties. Like many religious 
people of those times he was, from conscientious scruples, a non-ju- 
ror, as were all the other Methodist preachers, and also many of the 
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clergy of the Episcopal Church, who yet chose to remain in the 
country. As their character and motives were not understood, 
they were exposed to much suffering and persecution. ‘The Rev. 
F. Garrettson and Joseph Hartley were imprisoned on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; Mr. Chew, also one of the preachers, being 
brought before the sheriff of one of the counties of the same state, 
and required to take the oath of allegiance, replied that scruples of 
conscience would not permit him todoso. The sheriff then informed 
him that he was bound by oath to execute the laws, and if he per- 
sisted in his refusal, no alternative was left but to commit him to 
prison. ‘To this the prisoner answered very mildly, that he by no 
means wished to be the cause of perjury, and was therefore per- 
fectly resigned to bear the penalty. ‘“ You are a strange man,” 
said the sheriff; “ I cannot bear to punish you, and therefore my own 
house shall be your prison.” He accordingly formally committed 
him to his own house, and kept him there three months. In the 
course of this time this gentleman and his wife were both converted 
to God, and joined the Methodist society. 

On the 20th of June, 1776, Mr. Asbury, notwithstanding his 
extreme prudence, was arrested near Baltimore, and fined five 
pounds; and in March, 1778, he retired to the house of his friend, 
Thomas White, a judge of one of the courts of Delaware, where he 
remained comparatively secluded for ten months. Although his 
movements were now circumscribed, yet he was by no means idle, 
and remarks that it was “a season of the most active, the most use- 
ful, and the most suffering part of his life.” Indeed, it was two years 
before he presumed to fully leave his retreat, and to travel exten- 
sively in the performance of his duties as superintendent; when 
the authorities becoming convinced that there was no treason in 
the Methodist preachers, but that their scruples were of a religious, 
not of a political nature, and that they were merely intent upon 
preaching the gospel of peace as humble evangelists, they were per- 
mitted to exercise their functions unmolested. 

Mr. Asbury now left his confinement, and made tours through 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, attending the conferences, 
of which there were now two, visiting the societies, confirming the 
souls of the disciples, and directing and encouraging the preachers in 
their arduous work ; being sometimes in the vicinity of the belligerent 
armies, and a painful witness of the sufferings and sorrows of our 
then afflicted country. 

He seems, finally, to have clearly foreseen the result of that fearful 
struggle ; a result which experienced and sagacious statesmen on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as well as many sensible men on this, 
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could not foresee, and for which the best patriots in the land had 
abundant reason to fear. In one place, speaking of the rumour that 
a reinforcement of troops had arrived from England to prosecute 
the war, he says: “ But what can they do, except they send an army 
of one hundred thousand men?” Mr. Asbury, being well acquainted 
with both the people and the country, well knew that their subju- 
gation was utterly impossible but by a perfectly overwhelming force. 

The Church of England in this country, although she had enjoyed 
the advantages of an establishment in five of the states, was nearly 
ruined by this war. All the other denominations, except perhaps 
the Baptists, seem to have made no gain in numbers, while they 
evidently lost largely in other respects, as we have never heard 
of a revival among them all, of any importance, during the whole of 
this period ; yet the Methodists, holding themselves aloof from both 
belligerent parties, and confining themselves wholly to their appro- 
priate work, flourished as much during these times as in any period 
of their history. Although the preachers were sometimes unable to 
keep their circuits, on account of the marching and counter-march- 
ing of hostile armies, yet, promptly returning to their work as soon 
as obstructions were out of the way, they enlarged their borders on 
all sides, except the north, where they were prevented from passing 
the Hudson by the British, who held possession of New-York up to 
the close of the war. The results of their humble and pious labours 
during this period were, that from ten circuits, nineteen preachers, 
and three thousand one hundred and forty-eight members in society, 
in 1775,—at the close of the war, in 1783, they had thirty-nine cir- 
cuits, eighty three preachers, and thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and forty members; and, instead of being exhausted after such 
severe labours and fearful struggles, they felt fresh and spirited, and 
ready to enter new fields, “ white to the harvest,” that were inviting 
them on every hand. 

But this was not all. While we were thus engaged in a bloody, 
expensive, and protracted war—while the soil was invaded by 
a powerful enemy, whose arms were now almost everywhere vic- 
torious—while the currency of the country was in a state of utter 
prostration and ruin—while the inhabitants of the land were still 
divided by violent intestine commotions, which added the horrors of 
a civil war to the other evils under which we were suffering—while 
our Church was yet in its infancy, its members amounting to a few 
thousands, and those generally poor, and divided by a controversy 
respecting an important practical question in ecclesiastical polity, 
the administration of the sacraments by lay preachers — while 
we were yet without a regular Church organization, and while it 
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was not yet certainly known how the struggles of the nation and 
the trials of our connexion would finally issue,—yet, in this 
gloomy hour of one of the most gloomy periods of our national 
and connexional history, Francis Asbury had the boldness to project 
a literary institution for the education of our rising youth, which 
finally came out a college. John Dickins, afterward our first book- 
agent, drew up the plan, and Messrs. Long and Bastion, who resided 
on Fish River, North Carolina, were the first subscribers. 

The building of this proposed institution was not commenced till 
1785, when it was located in Abingdon, Md. It was of brick, one 
hundred and eight feet long by forty wide, and three stories high; and 
occupied the summit and centre of a lot of six acres, commanding 
a beautiful panoramic view of the Chesapeake Bay and of the sur- 
rounding country. It was opened on the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
days of December, 1787, Mr. Asbury preaching each day,—the 
dedication sermon on the Sabbath, from 2 Kings iv, 40: “O thou 
man of God, there is death in the pot!” On the 4th of December, 
1795, after this infant college—which was called Cokesbury, from the 
names of the two bishops, Coke and Asbury—had cost the Church 
about £10,000, it took fire from some unknown cause, and with its 
library was burned to the ground. 

Dr. Coke being in the country at the time, suitable buildings were 
immediately purchased in Baltimore, being the best in the city, and 
a similar school was opened with all expedition, to which two hun- 
dred students at once repaired. But in a year, to a day, from the 
burning of the former, this school also took fire, on the Sabbath, 
while the people were assembled for worship, and was consumed, 
together with the church and parsonage, with which it was connected 
These two severe losses completely discouraged Bishop Asbury, and 
he felt compelled to mournfully exclaim, “ I feel convinced that our call 
is not to build colleges!” He was right; it was notatthattime. Our 
call was then to another work, namely, the conversion of souls, and 
the organization of spiritual Churches. Hence, no further attempts of 
this kind were made till the founding of Augusta College, Ky., and 
of the Wilbraham School, Mass., thirty years after; since which 
many similar institutions have gone into operation among us, and 
now prosper. ' 

This brief history will suffice to refute the slanderous supposition 
that the early Methodists were inimical to learning. We thus see 
that it was not so. They merely esteemed something else, namely, 
godliness, as of more importance; and, therefore, like the apostles 
before them, without despising letters, gave more attention to the 
formation of Christian Churches than to the establishment of insti- 
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tutions of learning; and in the peculiar circumstances in which they 
were placed we now most fully approve of their course. 

But to return from this digression. It may be asked, How were 
men raised up to carry forward this great work, during the stormy and 
troublous period of our Revolution? We answer, that we hardly know. 
All of the most prominent and influential of them, except Mr. As- 
bury, were raised upon the spot, and in the mode in which the great 
majority of Methodist preachers have been called to their work, 
and fitted for it. And yet such men as J. Dickins, F. Garrettson, 
John T'unnell, Caleb Pedicord, and William Gill, who were among 
them, for ministerial talents would have honoured the Church of 
God in any age and in any nation. Dr. Coke, himself educated at 
Oxford, a ripe and elegant scholar, and a minister of the Establish- 
ment, and who had perhaps seen the most of ministerial life, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of any man living, pronounced them the ablest 
ministers that he had seen in Europe or America; and their works 
show that this testimony was true. 

We have now arrived at a most important event, both in the life 
of Mr. Asbury and in the history of American Methodism—the 
organization of the Church. Up to this time, the Methodists had 
considered themselves as members of the Church of England, the 
preachers as mere laymen, and the societies as without a regular 
and complete Church organization. But the war had made great 
changes. As it separated the colonies politically from Great 
Britain, so it separated them ecclesiastically. The connexion 
between the Church of England at home and the Church of Eng- 
land in the United States was forever dissolved, and the authority 
of the bishop of London, who was their diocesan, was no longer 
recognised; and the patronage of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which had supported all the Epis- 
copal Churches in the country, as missions, except those in the 
towns of Boston and Newport, in the cities of New-York and Phila- 
delphia, and those of the establishments of the South, was wholly 
withdrawn. A large proportion of the clergy were royalists, and 
were compelled to quit the country. Those who remained could 
not conscientiously take the oath of allegiance to the new authori- 
ties; and some of them, as they would not submit to the imposed 
restriction of omitting the accustomed prayers for the king and the 
royal family, ceased to officiate. 

The establishments of Maryland and Virginia were both pros- 
trated by the war; and mournful and deplorable, indeed, are the 
pictures which a writer of their own, Dr. Hawkes, draws in his his- 
tories of the Protestant Episcopal Churches in those states. In 
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Pennsylvania, at one time during the war, there was but one clergy- 
man, the Rev. Dr. W. White, rector of Christ’s Church and St. 
Peter’s, Philadelphia, who continued in the exercise of his functions. 
At the time of the ordination of Bishop Provost of New-York, in 
1787, there were but six or seven clergymen in the whole of that 
diocese, while the oldest Episcopal Church in New-England, King’s 
Chapel of Boston, had fallen into the Arian heresy; and numerous 
others, in various parts of the country, had become wholly extinct. 
And, further, the episcopate had not been obtained by the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States at that time; and as the other denomi- 
nations had successfully resisted the appointment of a bishop, and 
the establishment of episcopacy in the colonies, it was questionable 
whether such an ecclesiastical officer would be tolerated in the 
country at all. Great and serious difficulties attended the organi- 
zation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; 
and it was not until July, 1788, that it was finally effected. It was 
not till the generation of revolutionary times had almost wholly 
passed away, and the present generation had come upon the stage 
of action, that she began fully to recover from her dreadful and 
long-continued prostration. , 

In these pressing exigencies the Methodists were left to take care 
of themselves, and of the great and growing work which God had 
committed to their trust ; and they did so, showing themselves most 
fully competent to the task. They applied to their spiritual father, 
Mr. Wesley, for assistance; for although the authority of the bishop 
of London had wholly ceased in America, that of Mr. Wesley had 
not, but was as fully and as cordially recognised by the thousands 
of his children in the new world as ever. As Mr. Wesley and all 
his people here were Episcopalians, what they wanted, of course, was 
an episcopacy; but an episcopacy adapted to the peculiar nature of 
their plan,—namely, an itinerant episcopacy. Indeed, Mr. Wesley 
was in the full exercise of all the episcopal powers at home, and so was 
Mr. Asbury in this country, except in the matters of ordination and 
the administration of the sacraments; and that, too, to an extent not 
possessed by any of our bishops at the present time. No violent 
changes were to be made by the substitution of Congregationalism, 
or Presbyterianism, or a clerical aristocracy, in which none of them 
believed, for a plan that already existed; but what was wanted was 
simply a regular and complete form to be given to a system which 
was already in the full tide of successful experiment, and which had 
the entire confidence and affections of both preachers and people. 

Accordingly, on the 2d of September, 1784, Mr. Wesley ordained 
Thomas Coke, late of Jesus College, Oxford, Doctor of the Civil 
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Law and Presbyter of the Church of England, who had been, in 
connexion with him for several years, superintendent of the societies 
in America; and R. Whatcoat, who had formerly been a circuit col- 
league with the Rev. A. Clarke, and who was afterward elected bishop, 
in 1800, and Thomas Vasey, as presbyters,—with instructions to 
also ordain Mr. Asbury to the episcopate. He also abridged the 
Book of Common Prayer, with forms of ordination for three orders 
of ministers, for the use of the American societies; and dismissed 
his envoys to their transatlantic work with his apostolical benedic- 
tion. 

Dr. Coke and his colleagues sailed from Bristol on the 18th of 
September, and arrived in New-York on the 8d of November; and 
on the 15th of the same month met Mr. Asbury, for the first time, 
at a quarterly meeting, at Barrett’s Chapel, Delaware, where the 
doctor communicated to him and to the preachers present the design 
of his coming; and, upon consultation, it was resolved to call a special 
General Conference, to meet in Baltimore at Christmas. 

Sixty, out of the eighty-three preachers then in the connexion, 
accordingly met on Christmas eve in Baltimore, and proceeded to 
their work. Although appointed to the office by Mr. Wesley, who 
was the acknowledged father of the connexion, yet Mr. Asbury 
would not accept of the superintendency unless elected by the 
suffrages of his brethren, which was accordingly done by a unani- 
mous vote; upon which Dr. Coke, with the elders present, proceeded 
to ordain him by imposition of hands, in which they were assisted 
by the Rev. Mr. Otterbein, a German minister of Baltimore, and a 
particular friend of Mr. Asbury. The Book of Common Prayer 
was also adopted, with twenty-five articles of religion; and also a 
Book of Discipline, consisting of thirty-five sections, and which con- 
stitutes the basis of our present constitution. ‘Thirteen preachers 
were elected to elders’ orders; and thus was the work of organiza- 
tion for the present completed. 

In 1785 Methodism was introduced into South Carolina by Mr. As- 
bury in person, accompanied by Henry Willis and Jesse Lee. In 
1786 it was introduced into Kentucky, by James Haw and Ben- 
jamin Ogden; and two years after, Mr. Asbury crossed the moun- 
tains, to superintend the progress of the work, and to acquaint 
himself with the wants of the country. In 1788 it was introduced 
into the country north of the city of New-York, and east of the Hud- 
son, as far as Lake Champlain, under the leadership of the apostolic 
Garrettson, who had already been the pioneer of the work amid the 
snows of Nova Scotia; and in 1789 it was successfully introduced 
into New-England, by the zealous and indefatigable Lee. Such 
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a rapid extension of the work of God, by men who were without 
state patronage and without connexional funds, and who were called 
to contend with the privations arising from the deep poverty of them- 
selves and of the country at that period, as also the opposition 
arising from the ignorance and prejudices of the people, we think 
that the world has never seen since the apostolic age, except it be at 
the Reformation. 

In 1791 Bishop Asbury visited New-England, for the first time, 

_ and held a Conference at Lynn, Mass., in a church which had just 
been erected, and which we believe is yet standing, although now 
used for another purpose. ‘This place was made the centre of opera- 
tions in New-England for many years ; and from thence sounded out 
the word of the Lord from the ocean to the lines of Canada, and 
from the St. Croix to the Green Mountains. Bishop Asbury was 
highly pleased with the appearance of New-England, and with the 
prospects of the cause in the land of the pilgrims; and was accus- 
tomed to visit it in his episcopal tours, every year afterward, to the 
close of his life, with the exception of 1797, when he was prevented 
by ill health, and appointed the apostle of New-England Method- 
ism, the Rev. Jesse Lee, to take his place in the conferences. 

In 1792 there arose a great schism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was led by the Rev. James O’Kelly, a popular and 
influential preacher in the south, and is hence called the O’Kelly 
schism. It was occasioned by the refusal of the General Conference 
of that year, upon motion of Mr. O’ Kelly, to grant an appeal from the 
bishop to the Conference, in the case of the appointments. However 
safely such a rule as this might work where all the preachers were am- 
ply provided for, as in the British Conference, yet in this country, and 
especially as our Church was then situated, it would have prostrated 
the power of the episcopacy, and must have proved perfectly ruinous to 
the connexion, as it finally did to the schismatics who adopted it. It 
was said that there were also two secret causes for this move of Mr. 
O’Kelly’s,—namely, the Arian heresy and disappointed ambition. 

Although but two travelling preachers withdrew at this time, yet 
in the course of three years the Church lost upward of ten thousand 
of her members, being about a sixth of the whole number. This 
was one of the gloomiest periods in the entire history of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. But, during the whole of it, the hearts of 
Asbury and his zealous colleagues seem never to have faltered ; 
but they quietly pursued their way, and waited for better days. 

The seceders formed themselves into a Church; and hoping to 
secure a measure of popularity which might otherwise be denied 
them on their own positive merits, they called themselves “ Repub- 
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lican Methodists.” But it was of no use; like most others of the 
same conduct and of the same character, they came to naught in a 
few years,—and but little more was heard of them. 

But adhesion to principle is always best in the end; and so it 
proved in this case. These fearful wastes in the Church were soon 
destined to be repaired. In 1797, under the labours of D. Dunham 
and of H. C. Wooster, a revival of great power and extent broke out 
in Upper Canada. In 1799 it also appeared in still greater power 
in Kentucky,—at which time both camp-meetings and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians had their origin. From thence it spread into the 
Middle States, and then north and south, and soon became common 
throughout the whole nation. These were the palmiest days of Meth- 
odism. The revival continued without interruption to the last year 
of our last war with Great Britain, 1814, when it seemed to have been 
brought to a close by the political troubles of the times. During 
this flourishing period the Church increased from fifty-six thousand 
six hundred and sixty four to two hundred and fourteen thousand 
three hundred and seven members, and the number of preachers from 
two hundred and ninety-three to six hundred and seventy-eight. 

Seven years before he died Bishop Asbury was permitted to 
witness an event which must have given him the greatest satisfac- 
tion, in view of the future prospects of Methodism. This was the 
formation of the delegated General Conference at Baltimore, in 1808, 
at which the constitution of the Church was finally perfected by the 
adoption of the six restrictive rules. 

Since 1796 a General Conference had been held every four years, 
to which all the preachers in full connexion were eligible; but as the 
Church had now greatly extended, and as the number of the preach- 
ers had also greatly increased, it was impossible for but very few to 
attend from the extremes of the work, which gave those conferences 
in the vicinity of the place in which the General Conference was 
held, by being able to send a greater number of members, a vastly 
preponderant influence in the councils of the Church, and which, by 
right, did not belong to them. ‘This was a serious evil, and one which 
threatened serious consequences; and at first it was hardly ‘known 
how it could be disposed of. But it was finally done by the forma- 
tion of a General Conference to be composed of delegates from the 
several Annual Conferences. This, as it was perfectly equitable, 
gave entire satisfaction to all parties. 

In 1800 the episcopacy had been strengthened by, the election of 
Rev. R. Whatcoat as the colleague of Mr. Asbury, with equal epis- 
copal powers. He having died in 1806, the Rev. W. M’Kendree, a 
very distinguished preacher of the Western Conference, and who 
Fourtu Serigs, Vou. VI.—27 
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had been a prominent actor in the late great revival in that 
country, was elected to fill his place at this Conference. Both of 
these appointments were exceedingly agreeable to the feelings and 
to the wishes of Bishop Asbury; and with both of these colleagues 
he lived and laboured on terms of great intimacy and friendship. 

Bishop Asbury was never married. He gives in his Journal the 
following defence of his bachelorship. Under date of January 26th, 
1804, he says :— 

“If I should die in celibacy, which I think quite probable, I iy the follow- 
ing reasons for what can scarcely be called my choice. I was called in my four- 
teenth year, and bege my public exercises between sixteen and seventeen. At 
twenty-one I travelled, and at twenty-six I came to America. Thus far I had 
reasons enough for a single life. It was my intention to return to Europe at 
thirty years of age; but the war continued, and it was ten years before we had 
a settied and lasting peace. This was no time to marry, or to be given in 
marriage. At thirty-nine I was ordained superintendent bishop in America. 
Among the duties imposed on me by my office was that of travelling exten- 
sively ; and I could hardly find a woman with grace enough to enable her to 
live but one week, out of the fifty-two, with her husband. Besides, what right 
has any man to take the advantage of the affections of a woman, make her 
his wife, and by a voluntary absence subvert the whole order and economy 
of the marriage state, by separating those whom neither God, nature, nor the 
requirements of civil society permit long to be put asunder? It is neither 
just nor qeverers. I may add to this, that I had but little money, and with 
this little I administered to the necessities of a beloved mother till I was fifty- 
seven. If I have done wrong, I hope that God and the sex will forgive me. 
It is now my duty to bestow the pittance I have to spare upon the widows and 
fatherless children and poor married men.” 


We now approach the period of Bishop Asbury’s death. He had 
lived to see his adopted country pass through two wars; to see 
its political independence secured, a general government success- 
fully organized, the reputation of our people fully established for 
bravery, patriotism, energy of character, superior intelligence and 
love of social order, and occupying an honourable and prominent 
position among the nations of the earth. ‘To this result, so far as 
moral powers are concerned, we think his own herculean and exten- 
sive labours and powerful influence had contributed above that of 
any other man. He had also lived to see the Church pass safely 
through two schisms by which she had been perilled; and increased 
from four regular travelling preachers and a few hundreds of mem- 
bers, to more than six hundred and sixty ministers, and upward of 
two hundred thousand members ; and from being confined to three or 
four points in some of the Atlantic states, now established in every 
state in the eqnfederacy, and also in the British provinces of the 
North. His constitution had never been strong, and from his first 
arrival in this country he had often suffered from painful and dis- 
tressing attacks of disease; but he had continued to travel and 
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preach, and to preside in the conferences, even when he was some- 
times unable to dismount from his horse without assistance—the 
indomitable spirit within constantly rising superior to the frailties 
of its earthly tenement without. 

But the weary wheels of life were, at last, to stand still. The 
last entry in his Journal was made December 7th, 1815, while 
travelling in South Carolina, to which he had come from a tour in 
the Western Conference. His health now began sensibly to fail, 
until he became more like a walking skeleton than a living man. 
He continued to journey, however, till he reached Richmond, Va., 
where he preached his last sermon on Rom. ix, 28, on Sunday, 
March 24th. He was carried from the coach into the church, 
and set upon a table in the pulpit, from which he delivered his 
message, of nearly an hour in length, being unable either to 
walk or stand. From thence he journeyed to the house of his 
friend, Mr. George Arnold, in Spottsylvania, Virginia, hoping 
to be able to attend the General Conference to be holden in 
Baltimore, May 2d. But he was unable to go further. This 
truly apostolic bishop had presided in his last Conference, and had 
read out his last list of appointments. Consumption had finally 
marked him for its victim. Being now perfectly conscious of his 
approaching dissolution, and informing his friends that he was 
about to die, they asked him if he had anything to communicate; to 
which he replied, “'That as he had fully expressed his mind in rela- 
tion to the Church in his addresses to the bishop and to the General 
Conference, he had nothing more to add.” His work was now fully 
done. ‘The next day his speech failed, and on being asked by his 
travelling companion, the Rev. John Wesley Bond, “if he felt the 
Lord Jesus to be precious, exerting all his remaining strength, in 
token of complete victory, he raised both his hands.” A few mo- 
ments after, as he sat in his chair, with his head reclined on the 
hand of Mr. Bond, without a struggle, and in great composure, he 
breathed his last on the Sabbath, the 31st of March, 1816—a fitting 
day for the toil-worn veteran to enter into his rest. He was seventy 
years of age, fifty-four of which he had spent in the work of the 
Christian ministry—forty-five of them in the United States, and 
thirty of them as senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
“lhe memory of the just is blessed.” 


Having said thus much respecting the life of this venerable man, 
it only remains to make a few remarks respecting his character. 

1. His Piety. This was steady, solid, and consistent, and with- 
out the least taint of austerity or fanaticism. He possessed a mighty 
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faith, a lively hope, an ardent love, and a flaming and quenchless 
zeal; a patience that was never tired, a long-suffering that was 
never exhausted; an upright intention, great sincerity of disposition, 
and an untiring devotion to the interests of depraved and afflicted 
humanity, and to the cause of his Divine Master. On this point 
there is no mistake. Like all good men he had numerous enemies, 
who were ever watchful and vigilant, and who were not wanting in 
the closest attention to all his movements; and whatever they may 
have thought or said of that peculiar ecclesiastical polity of which for 
so long a time he was the head and the most prominent living repre- 
sentative, yet no one ever succeeded in fixing a stain upon his 
moral or religious character. 

2. His Intellect. In him perception, memory, and understanding 
were so admirably combined as to produce the qualities of good 
sense and of soundness of judgment in great perfection. Of the 
imagination there was a deficiency, and a consequent want of refined 
and accurate taste; but we are inclined to the opinion that this was 
rather owing to his neglect of that important faculty, so conspicuous 
in the two Wesleys, than to the want of the faculty itself. Life, to 
him, was such a severe matter-of-fact affair, that he could not stop to 
cultivate mere taste. Like all truly great men, he possessed great 
strength of will, which knew not how to yield, but to the calls of duty 
and the demands of principle. ‘This was one source of his great power 
over other men. He was conversant with the Holy Scriptures in 
their original languages, and was well and: extensively read in works 
of science, biography, history, and theology, especially the latter, 
which was his forte, as it should be of every gospel minister. His 
notices of books, in his Journals, especially previous to 1784, are nu- 
merous; and how he found time while performing the duties of a cir- 
cuit preacher, and afterward of a superintendent, engaged in long and 
frequent rides over the worst roads in the nation, often with no other 
accommodations than those afforded by the log-cabin of the squatter 
and frontier settler, to read so much, it is somewhat difficult, as in the 
case of Mr. Wesley, to tell. But he did it. Like Baxter, he could 
say, when asked where he was educated, “ As for my faults, they 
are a shame to no university, for I am of none;” and, like Baxter, 
he possessed a well-stored mind, and could everywhere point to the 
proofs of his apostleship in the Lord. 

3. His Character as a Preacher. His sermons were sound, in- 
structive, and edifying, abounding in matter and in evangelical 
sentiment; but they were not brilliant. Indeed, his mode of life 
did not admit of his forming those habits of composition necessary to 
a finished and first-class pulpit orator. Yet his sermons were not 
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destitute of power. It is mentioned as an extraordinary fact of one 
of the greatest preachers of modern times, Massillon, the Bishop 
of Meaux, that, in the delivery of his sermon on the Reprobates, 
his hearers unconsciously half rose from their seats to shake off the 
horror of thinking that they might possibly be of that number. 
But Asbury has done even more than this. He has raised his 
hearers quite off their seats, absorbed with the importance of his 
theme; an instance of which occurred while he was preaching in 
Winchester, N. H., in 1810. 

4. His Gift of Government. In this he is without a compeer in 
this country. No man can even pretend to compare with him for a 
moment. ‘The most of even eminent ministers in the United States 
have been confined to single congregations. Others have only 
presided over small and inconsiderable dioceses, containing so few 
churches as to admit of their being rectors of single parishes at the 
same time. ‘The labours and influence of none, with but very few 
exceptions, and these mostly among the Methodists, have extended 
beyond three or four states. But here is a man who was the pastor of a 
flock which fed upon a thousand hills,—from the snows of the Canadas, 
‘where summer hurries through the skies,” to the sunny South, 
where roll the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi,—all of whom he held together against a 
thousand opposing forces, and attached to his person and office, 
and paternally governing them by moral power alone. Such a 
spectacle the world has never before seen, not even in the person of 
Wesley, and probably will not again for many years to come. 

5. His Laboriousness. We have seen, in part, what he was as a 
student, a labourer in the local ranks, while employed also as an 
humble artisan, as a preacher in charge of a single circuit, as 
a general assistant of the societies in America, under Mr. Wesley, 
and afterward as superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. But let us contemplate him a little more attentively for a 
few moments. At one time we see him holding a Conference be- 
tween the waters of the Kennebeck and the Androscoggin, and 
directing the labours and encouraging the hearts of the small band 
of hardy itinerants in that distant field. We then see him taking 
his rapid flight through New-England, preaching as he goes, and 
anon he is preaching to crowded congregations in the city of New- 
York, composed partly of the children and grandchildren of those 
to whom he had there ministered, in colonial times, forty years 
before. Again, we see him ministering to devout and enthusiastic 
multitudes in Baltimore, and stopping for a few days to refresh 
himself in the society of a select circle of opulent and refined 
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and pious friends in that hospitable city and its environs. Then 
we behold him crossing the fords of the broad Potomac, perhaps for 
the fiftieth time, and hastening down through the piny woods and 
cotton fields of the distant South to the waters of the Savannah. 
Presently we behold him scaling the heights of the Blue Ridge and 
the summits of the Alleghanies, sometimes in company with par- 
ties of armed emigrants, sleeping in the woods at night, and 
descending into the valley of the great West, where the waters flow 
toward the setting sun, and which is now the fertile and happy 
home of prosperous millions. Next we discern him, and before the 
year has rolled its round, beyond the waters of the Niagara and of 
Lake Ontario, and, in view of the beauty of the country and the 
fertility of its soil, exclaiming, “ Surely this is the land which the 
Lord hath blessed!” In these extensive tours all the duties of his 
responsible and important office, great and small, are alike to him, 
and are equally attended to. At one time we behold him presiding 
over the deliberations of a Conference, and appointing a hundred 
men to their several fields of labour; and then preaching to a few 
poor people gathered in a schoolhouse of an Atlantic state, or in 
the humble log-cabin of a western settler on the banks of the Ohio; 
stopping to pray with a poor family far away from churches and the 
public means of grace, with whom he has taken a frugal repast of 
“hog and hominy ;” and then arresting his course, as he goes to 
feed thousands, to point some poor African, whom he meets in his 
journeying in the far South, to “the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” During all this time he also keeps a journal, 
in which he records the events of the passing moments, and also con- 
ducts an important and extensive correspondence. ‘Truly, like the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, he was “in labours more abundant.” 
6. Finally, taking him all in all, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Francis Asbury was the most distinguished and important eccle- 
siastical character that this country ever saw. Of Washington and 
his compatriots it might be said, that some of them, in some things, 
were his superiors. General Greene possessed superior military 
talents, Wayne possessed a more impetuous courage, Hamilton 
possessed more brilliant parts, and Lafayette possessed a more 
ardent and disinterested attachment to the cause of human liberty; 
but no one of them possessed that peculiar and fortunate combina- 
tion of all these powers which gave Washington an acknowledged supe- 
riority to them all, and pointed him out as the man born to command. 
So of Francis Asbury. This country has seen men superior to 
him in many points. Cotton Mather and Thomas Prince were his 
superiors in learning; Edwards and Dwight were more eminent 
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theologians, and Gilbert Tennant and President Davies were better 
pulpit orators; but take him all in all, there is no one of them, nor 
any one else whom this country has produced, who possessed that 
peculiar combination of gifts, and endowment of rare qualities, 
which give this humble Methodist preacher that position among 
American divines which Saul occupied among his brethren. What 
Washington is politically in this country, Francis Asbury is eccle- 
siastically—without a compeer. ‘To God be all the glory. Amen! 








Art. VI.--THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDUCTION. 


Ir has long been the fashion to decry the logic of Aristotle, because, 
its Jegitimate use not being understood in the medizeval schools, it 
served to divert the minds of men from the study of nature, and set 
them whirling about in dialectic circles to educe the principles of 
science and the laws of the universe; and Bacon and Des Cartes 
have been lauded to the skies, because they taught that Nature re- 
veals her laws only in the passing phenomena of matter and mind, 
as presented to the senses and the consciousness, which must be 
carefully analyzed and then generalized by the process of induction. 
A comparison has been made between the organon of Aristotle and the 
organon of Bacon,—or, to speak more precisely, between the method 
of deduction and of induction,—altogether to the disparagement of 
the former, until at length it has come to pass that it is no longer 
regarded by many as of vital importance to scientific investigation, 
while induction is considered as not merely an indispensable auxiliary 
to the discovery of new truths and principles, but as the only funda- 
mental process of inference—the only process by which, from facts 
perceived by the intelligence, you can advance to the determination 
of the laws and principles which are the objects of science. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the exaltation of induction, 
since Bacon directed the attention of philosophers to it, no thorough 
attempts were made to expound its philosophy, and to institute 
its canons until very recently. Dr. Whewell, Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
Dr. Henry Tappan, and M. Comte have supplied the desideratum 
by works profoundly investigating the whole subject of logic, and 
particularly induction. We have, therefore, the means by which we 
may sit in judgment upon the question, and render an enlightened 
verdict. 

The particular aspect of the question, which it is the design of 
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this paper to examine, is clearly presented in the following remarks 
in Cousin’s critique of the philosophy of Locke. Cousin wonders, 
as well he may, that a leader in the sensual and Baconian school of 
philosophy should so far be warped from his appropriate sphere of 
thought, as to lose sight altogether of induction as one of the legiti- 
mate modes of knowledge, while, at the same time, casting contempt 
upon the syllogism as the proper type of the reasoning process ! 


“Thus intuition and demonstration are the different modes of knowledge, 
according to Locke. But are there no others? Have we not knowledge 
which we acquire neither by intuition nor demonstration? How do we acquire 
a knowledge of the laws of external nature? Take which you please, gravita- 
tion for instance. Certainly there is no simple intuition and immediate evidence 
here, for experiments multiplied and combined are necessary to give the 
slightest law; and even this will not suffice, since the slightest surpasses the 
number, whatever it be, of experiments from which it is drawn. There is need, 
therefore, of an intervention of some other operation of mind besides intuition. 
Is it demonstration? Impossible, for demonstration is the perception of the 
relation between two ideas by means of a third; but it is upon the condition 
that the latter should be more general than the two others, in order to embrace 
and connect them. To demonstrate is, in the last analysis, to deduce the par- 
ticular from the general. Now, what is the more general physical law from 
which gravitation can be deduced? We have not deduced the knowledge of 
gravitation from any other knowledge anterior to it, and which involves it in 
the germ. How, then, have we acquired this knowledge, which we certainly 
have ? and, in general, how do we acquire the knowledge of physical laws ? 
A phenomenon having been presented a number of times, with a particular 
character and in particular circumstances, we have judged that if this same 
phenomenon should occur in similar circumstances, it would have the same 
character; that is to say, we have generalized the particular character of this 
shenomenon. Instead of descending from the general to the particular, we 
aie ascended from the particular to the general. This general character is 
what we call a law: this law we have not deduced from a more general law or 
character ; we have derived it from particular experiments, in order to transfer 
it beyond them. It is not simple resumption, nor a logical deduction ; it is 
what we call induction. It is to induction that we owe all conquests over 
nature, all our discoveries of the laws of the world.” 


This clear and eloquent exposition of the order of thought in the 
two processes of deduction and induction, as it has commonly been 
apprehended, enables us to present, without danger of being mis- 
understood, the problem which we wish to solve, viz., that there is 
no fundamental difference between induction and deduction; but in 
both cases the mind proceeds from the more general to the less 
general, or from the general to the particular; and that the opposite 
process of proceeding from the particular to the general is utterly 
impossible. All inference, I maintain, is of one kind—it is deductive. 
You may take as many particulars as you can gather together, and 
they will be perfectly barren of any consequence, unless you can 
attach them toa general principle. You may sum them up, and call 
it generalization; but you can never infer a universal law, you can 
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make no scientific generalization by means of them, unless you can put 
them upon some broader general principle than that which you wish to 
educe from them. ‘Take the instance of scientific induction referred 
to by Cousin, that of the law of gravitation, and analyze it thoroughly, 
and you will see that it is at bottom deduction. A philosopher 
observes a material substance—a body—say, an apple, fall to the 
ground; he observes another body, a leaf, in like manner disengaging 
itself from the tree and following the apple; he casts a stone into the 
air, it takes the same direction; he casts a feather upon the winds, 
and, though for a time it is resisted by the currents of air, yet, when 
these obstacles cease, it directly in like manner falls to the earth. 
From these particulars, he observes that it is the material substance 
in these different bodies that exhibits the phenomenon of falling to 
the earth, and not any particular quality of the apple, or the leaf, or 
the stone, or the feather—and this is his analysis. Thereupon he 
proceeds to infer that all bodies—all material substances—in all 
parts of the globe will behave in like manner; in other words, he 
infers the law of terrestrial gravity. ‘This is his induction. He 
seems, indeed, merely to proceed from the particular to the general ; 
but how? by what authority? on what ground? ‘To answer this 
question is to solye the problem of inference. 

Dr. Whewell, who has elaborated this point, says that the conclu- 
sion is not a mere summing up of these particulars, and of all 
known particulars of the same nature; it is something more—a con- 
ception, which, while it expresses these particulars, transcends 
them—it reaches all possible cases of the same kind. But how do 
we get this conception? He says we leap to it: “ Induction mounts 
the ladder by a leap, which is out of the reach of method.” But, 
then, it can turn round and verify itself by descending the ladder, 
step by step, by the deductive process. But how do we make the leap? 
By a sort of philosophical “ sagacity—a scientific instinct,” which is 
the rare gift of some superior minds. But this explains nothing. 

Now, if this inference of the general law from observed particu- 
lars be a legitimate procedure, and it cannot admit of any solution, 
then it must be regarded as ultimate, and we may call it induction, 
and mark it as the opposite of deduction. But it happens that we 
can analyze the process in this instance and in all instances of in- 
duction, and this analysis will show that the subtle movement of the 
reasoning faculty from the particulars to the general is upon the 
broad basis of a universal and intuitive principle, and thus the 
whole process could easily be put into the form of a syllogism, with 
the principle for its major premiss, and these observed particulars 
for its minor premiss. 
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Happily the desired analysis of this process is furnished to our 
hand by Mr. Mill, who not only goes with Cousin in maintaining that 
induction is one fundamental mode of investigation, but advances 
far beyond him, contending with great ability that inference is 
always fundamentally from particulars to generals, and that deduc- 
tion is only an intermediary process, which may be resorted to for 
convenience, but is of no avail for original discovery. 

And here I can scarcely refrain from remarking how happily 
opposite systems conspire to advance the light of truth! By their 
conflict they bring to view the vital points of inquiry, and clear the 
ground for those who would approach to determine the merits of the 
case. If Mr. Mill has taken the wrong side of this question, yet it 
will ever be to his praise, that his thorough comprehension of the 
subject, and his precise and candid statements have placed the con- 
troversy in the clearest light; and if logicians differ, it will not be 
because the point in dispute is misapprehended, but because their 
different systems of philosophy drive them to opposite conclusions. 

Hear what he says :— 

“ We must first observe that there is a principle implied in the very state- 
ment of what induction is, an assumption with regard to the course of nature 
and the order of the universe, viz., that there are such things as parallel cases, 
that what happens once will happen again, and not only again but always.”— 
Vol. i, p. 370. 

It is evident that Mr. Mill has thoroughly elaborated the opinion ; 
for he has profoundly criticised the statement of it as made by 
Reid and Stewart, viz., that it is an intuitive conviction that the 
future will be as the present. He remarks :— 


“Time, in its modification of past, present, or future, has nothing to do either 
with the belief itself or the grounds of it. We believe that fire will burn to- 
morrow, because it burned to-day and yesterday ; but we believe on precisely 
the same grounds that it burned before we were born, and that it burns at this 
very day in Cochin China. It is not from the past to the future, as past and 
future, that we infer, but from the known to the unknown, from facts observed 
to facts unobserved, from what we have perceived or have been directly con- 
scious of, to what has not come within our experience. In this last predica- 
ment is the whole region of the future, but also the vastly greater portion of 
the present and the past.” 


Thus far his criticism is just; but in what follows he denies that 
this principle is intuitive, and herein lies the whole error of his 
system. His empiricism forbids him to acknowledge that any uni- 
versal principles, even the first principles of mathematics, are 
intuitive. He says:— 


“ Whatever be the most proper mode of expressing it, the proposition that 
the course of nature is uniform, is the fundamental principle or general axiom 
of induction. It would yet be a great error to consider this large generaliza- 
tion as any explanation of the inductive process. On the contrary, I hold 
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it to be an instance of induction, and induction by no means of the most 
obvious kind. Far from being the first induction we make, it is one of the 
last, or, at all events, one of those which are latest in attaining strict philosophi- 
cal accuracy. As a general maxim, indeed, it has scarcely entered the minds 
of any but philosophers, nor even by them, as we shall have many opportuni- 
ties of remarking, have its extent and limits been always justly conceived. It 
is this principle, though so far from being our earliest induction, which must be 
considered as our warrant for all others in this sense, that unless it were true, 
all other inductions would be fallacious.” 

Thus this ingenious reasoner disclaims what he at first seemed 
to affirm. He disclaims making this principle any explanation of 
the process of induction as being founded upon it, or proceeding 
through it; but he now regards it as only the sine qua non of cor- 
rect induction, so that no induction could be valid were its truth 
not admitted! And why? Because he thinks this principle is 
itself an induction, and this not the earliest in science. But if so, 
how could the earliest inductions have been made if their truth de- 
pends wholly upon this as their “fundamental principle?’ And if 
itself be an induction, how could it be made at all? It then must 
have been founded upon itself, or else here is one induction, and that 
the greatest of all which is not formed on this principle. Good 
reason in these paralogisms to modify his statement! But take his 
qualified statement, that this late induction is the warrant of all 
other inductions, then it follows that all scientific inductions up to 
the time when this was formed, were without any warrant; and that 
warrant itself is without any warrant, except it be warranted by 
itself; and if this be impossible, then itself and all other inductions 
warranted by it are without authority ! 

But if we read on, we shall find that what he calls “ warrant in a 


certain sense” is what all who believe in deductive reasoning, will 
call proof :— 

“ Archbishop Whately has well remarked that every induction is a syllogism, 
with the major premiss suppressed; or (as I prefer to express it) that every 
induction may be thrown into the form of a syllogism by supplying a major 
premiss. If this be actually done, the principle which we are now considering, 
that of the uniformity of the course of nature, will appear as the ultimate major 
premiss of all inductions, and will, therefore, stand to all inductions in the rela- 
tion in which, as has been shown at so much length, the major premiss always 
stands to the conclusion, not contributing at all to prove it, but being a neces- 
sary condition of its being proved, since no conclusion is proved in which 
there cannot be found a true major premiss.” 

But why will not Mr. Mill allow that a true major premiss of a 
true syllogism proves its conclusion? Because the major premiss 
contains the conclusion, and itself was formed by the addition of par- 
ticulars, or induction from particulars of which that very conclusion 
was one. Passing this for the present, it is enough for our purpose 
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that he admits that the principle of the uniform course of nature is 
the foundation of every induction in the very sense in which the 
major premiss of a valid argument is the proof of its conclusion. 

The question now is, Where did we get that fundamental prin- 
ciple? It is absurd to consider it an induction, as we have seen, on 

» Mr. Mill’s own principles; it must then be a deduction or an intui- 
tion. It cannot be a deduction; for, as Mr. Mill has clearly seen, 
that would suppose a principle beyond it, more general, from which 
it was derived. It is an intuition, and is given by the reason in its 
primitive unfoldings, and on the very first occasion of the recurrence 
of any cause whose effect we have experienced, or of any cause 
similar to that primary cause. We see its manifestations in the 
very first rational actions of the child. Let the child put his finger 

upon a coal of fire, and he learns by experience that it causes pain. 
Can you get him voluntarily to touch it a second time? He sees 
another similar coal beside it; can you get him to touch that? He 
will no sooner touch the second than the first. Why not, seeing 
that he has no experience, but that the first coal was once the cause 
of pain? He knows by experience nothing about its power to burn 
a second time, and nothing at all about the power of the second coal 
to burn. ‘The only explanation is, that his reason obliges him to 
conclude as he does; and this law of the reason, this principle of 
mental order, when rendered into language, is the belief that like 
causes produce like effects. It is the province of the philosopher to 
look at this necessary movement of the reason, and to abstract from 
it the axiom involved in it, and to lay it as the basis of all formal 
disquisitions upon the laws of nature. But the child is guided, nay, 
he is governed by it in all his future inductions. It transpires in 
the reason immediately after that great first principle of causality, 
that every event has a cause, which is as early as our first conscious- 
ness of sensation, and which is the occasion of our primitive ideas 
of the external world, and of God, the cause of causes, and lays the 
foundation of all science. 

Nor is the principle of uniform causation involved in the human 
reason alone; it belongs as much to the instinct of animals of every 
grade—the fish, the bird, the insect, seems infallibly guided by it. 
It pervades the whole animated world, and without it, it would rush 
on instant destruction. Indeed, the instinct of animals goes beyond 
this, and reveals the causative character of many objects before 
any experience can take place of their power to bless or to harm. 
It is not so with man; he must test everything himself, or be taught 
by those who have tested. A babe will as soon put his hand into a 
flame as snatch at a bouquet of flowers; he will chew the deadly herb 
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as fearlessly as the lamb will pluck the tender grass. ‘This fact has 
been noticed by Mr. Hume, with an eagerness which characterizes his 
devotion to empiricism. He then takes occasion to wonder, with 
an air of delighted scepticism, how it is, after learning thus the par- 
ticular character of causes, we can infer they will continue to pro- 


duce the same effects. 

“ All our reasoning on matters of fact seems to be founded on cause and 
effect. By means of this relation alone we can go beyond the evidence of our 
memory and senses. If you were to ask a man why he believes any matter 
of fact which is absent; for instance, that his friend is in the country or in 
France, he would give you a reason, and this reason would be some other fact, 

-as a letter received from him, or a knowledge of his former resolution. A man 
finding a watch, or any other machine on a desert island, would conclude that 
there had once been men in that island. All our reasonings concerning facts 
are of the same nature. .... . If we would satisfy ourselves, therefore, con- 
cerning the nature of that evidence which assures of matters of fact, we must 
inquire how we came at the knowledge of cause and effect. I shall venture to 
aflirm, as a general proposition, which admits of no exception, that the knowledge 
of this is not in any instance attained by reasonings a priori, but arises entirely 
JSrom experience, when we find any particular objects are conjoined with each 
other. Let any object be presented to a man of ever so strong natural reason 
and abilities, if that object be entirely new to him, he will not be able by the 
most accurate examination of its sensible qualities to discover any of its causes 
or effects. Adam, though his rational faculties be supposed at the very first 
entirely perfect, could not have inferred from the fluidity and transparency of 
water that it would suffocate him, or from the light and warmth of fire that it 
would consume him.” 

All this we see no reason to dispute; but when he advances to 
the conclusion that it is by repeated or customary experiences that 
we discover the uniformity of causation, we find him as blind to the 
real working of the human reason as he would be blind to the opera- 
tion of animal instincts, if he should affirm that all animals, like man, 
discover all noxious food and other hurtful causes by experience. 


But let Mr. Hume speak for himself upon this point :— 

“ As to past experience it can be allowed to give direct and certain informa- 
tion of those precise objects only and that precise period of time which fell 
under its experience ; but why this experience should extend to future times 
and to other objects, which, for aught we know, may be only in appearance 
similar, this is the main question on which I insist. The bread which I for- 
merly eat nourished me; that is, a body of such sensible qualities has induced 
secret powers. But does it follow that other bread must also nourish me at 
another time, and that like sensible qualities must always be attended with like 
secret powers? The consequence seems to be no wise necessary. At least, 
it must be acknowledged, that there is here a consequence drawn by the mind, 
that there is a certain step taken, a process of thought, or inference, which 
wants to be explained. These two propositions are far from being the same. 
I have found that such an object has always been attended with such an effect, 
and, I foresee, that other objects, which are in appearance similar, will be 
attended with similar effects. I shall allow, if you please, that one proposition 
may justly be inferred from the other. I know, in fact, that it always is in- 
ferred. But if you insist that the inference is made by a chain of reasdning, 
I desire you to produce that reasoning.” 
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Eureka! good Mr. Hume, we have found out that reasoning, that 
connecting principle which you despaired of finding. It lay just 
before your eyes when you penned the observation that one prop- 
osition is always inferred from the other. Do you not see that 
you here struck upon a law of the reason by which it is necessitated 
to operate thus, and that this law evolves the axiom, like causes pro- 
duce like effects? or, as it is generally stated, the course of nature is 
uniform. What men always think and must think is a primary and 
essential truth, an ultimate principle of reason. 

But Mr. Hume has objected to this origin of the principle. 

“Were it the offspring of the reason, an intuition, it would be as per- 
fect at first, and from one instance, as after ever so long a course of expe- 
rience. But the case is far otherwise. Nothing is so like as eggs; yet 
no one, on account of this apparent similarity, expects the same taste and 
relish in all of them. It is only after a long course of experiments in any 
kind that we attain a firm reliance and sec urity with regard to a particular 
event. Now, where is that process of reasoning which from one instance 
draws a conclusion so different from that which it infers from a hundred 
instances, that are nowise different from that sinyle one? This question I 
propose as much for the sake of instruction as with an intention of raising diffi- 
culties. I cannot find, I cannot imagine any such reasoning.” 

It would be easy to turn off this question with a joke, especially 
as the example of the eggs is so egregiously puerile; but it is due 
to the candour of Mr. Hume to treat it seriously, nay to admit that 
the question is one of great importance, and leads to the true science 
of induction. It is not true that bodies having the same or similar 
qualities produce different effects,—the eggs that have a different 
taste are different in some particulars, and this is usually suffi- 
ciently manifest in eggs; and if your eyes fail to see it, a micro- 
scope will abundantly reveal it. Just here, opens to our view the 
appropriate sphere of induction as far as it may be properly dis- 
tinguished from deduction: its office is to analyze phenomena— 
to mark the different qualities of objects, and to ascertain their pre- 
cise effects; but when you have certainly determined what qualities 
in any case produce what effects, one single instance of causation is 
sufficient for the widest generalization. Show me the property of 
the magnet which attracts iron, and I hesitate not to predict, that 
whenever and wherever that quality appears, in like circumstances 
it will be followed with the same effect. But if I have not been 
careful in my observations, and mistaken some other property for 
the real one, then most certainly I shall make a false prediction, and 
the event will expose the error. It is not in the reason, which 
assures me intuitively that like causes produce like effects, but in 
my observation. 

Science is under no greater obligation to any writer of the present 
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age than to Mr. John Stuart Mill, for the profound and elaborate 
exposition of the grounds and process of induction which he has 
given to the world. ‘“ There is no event,” he remarks, “ happening 
in the universe, which is not connected by an invariable sequence 
with some one or more of the phenomena which preceded it.” —“ If 
we knew all the agents which exist at the present moment, their 
collocation in space, and their properties, or, in other words, the laws 
[or modes] of their agency, we could predict the whole subsequent 
history of the universe; at least, unless some new volition of a 
power capable of controlling the universe should supervene. And if 
any particular state of the universe should ever recur a second time, 
(which, however, all experience combines to assure us will never 
happen, ) all subsequent states would return too, and history would, 
like a circulating decimal of many figures, periodically repeat itself. 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 

Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas: erunt quoque altera bella, 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles.” 

Such undoubtedly is the order of the universe, with the single 
exception of the free-will of moral agents. But Mr. Mill makes no 
such exception; for he holds that human volitions are so far con- 
trolled by motives, that a man’s actions as inevitably result from his 
character as any effect follows a cause,—and if we thoroughly knew 
his character we could certainly predict how he would act in any 
supposable case. But this we repudiate, for this reason, among 
many which cannot now be mentioned, that the same view must 
apply to the divine mind; and then it would follow that the uni- 
verse, like a circulating decimal, actually has been, and will be pro- 
duced and destroyed, again and again, forever. For God is the 
same in character; and if, when nothing was but he, his power 
produced the present universe, it was but the type of a past and a 
coming eternity. Plato’s reminiscences are resurrections; and not 
only the ideas that now are have been before, but we ourselves, the 
world’s millions, and all their various histories, have been before as 
now, and will be as they now are, again and again, forevermore. But, 
aside from free agents, the idea of Mr. Mill is as true as it is sublime; 
and it illuminates and explains the problem of induction. The law 
of causation binds together the universe, and its only difficulty is to 
discover that chain amid the shifting, and veering, and multitudinous 
phenomena that move about it and upon it; but if you can strike 
that chain at one point it will vibrate throughout its whole direction. 
“The order of nature, as perceived at first glance, presents at every 
instant a chaos, followed by another chaos. We must decompose each 
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chaos into single facts. We must learn to see in the chaotic antecedent 
a multitude of distinct antecedents, and in the chaotic consequent a 
multitude of distinct consequents.” Whatthen? We have to deter- 
mine which particular antecedent is followed by which consequent, and 
which consequent is produced by which antecedent ; then, by the sim- 
plest ratiocination, whose major premiss is the principle of causality, 
furnished by thereason, we generalize the fact, or, in other words, infer a 
law ofnature. ‘To make the requisite analysis we need to observe and 
experiment ; and we require no aid but the simple rules of arithmetic, 
except in those cases where the effects of various causes are mixed 
together, as the curvilinear motion of the rocket, which is the result 
of various causes. Here we require the aid of the higher mathe- 
matics to determine the proportion in which the causes mingle in 
producing the effect. But all mathematics is deductive. Hence, 
nowhere in induction, throughout its whole circuit, can you find any 
new principle of inference. Inference, therefore, is always one and 
the same; it is a passage of the thought from the more general to the 
less general, or to the particular; and never vice versa, from the 
particular or from particulars, however numerous, to the general. 
I repeat, you may sum them up, and call them by a general name; 
but that is no inference, no induction, no proper generalization. 

Thus, it is demonstrated, that the process by which we discover 
the laws of nature is fundamentally a deductive process; and that 
we are as much indebted to the reason for the major premiss, as we 
are indebted to experience for the minor premiss. 

It is owing to a misapprehension of the intuitive developments of 
the reason, that some modern philosophers have rejected the syllo- 
gism as a type of ratiocination. ‘They suppose its major premiss is 
a general truth obtained by a summation of particulars; and, con- 
sequently, to deduce one of these particulars from the general, is to 
reason in a circle. But great as the mystery of the reason may 
appear, we hold it to be the source of general principles, and it gives 
them to us as by revelation. So struck was Cousin with this func- 
tion of reason, that he seemed well-nigh beside himself, and almost 
ready to bow down and worship it as a portion of divinity; and Pla- 
to, at the dawn of philosophy, declared, “ It is the gift of the gods to 
man, which, as I conceive, they sent down by some Prometheus in a 
blaze of light.” But it is no enthusiasm to say, that the reason is 
the brightest aspect of the image of God in man. Were the human 
mind destitute of this power of intuition, it would be impossible to 
vindicate the logic of Aristotle. This he clearly saw and stated in 
his exposition of the process of deduction. Indemonstrable truths, he 
affirms, make the basis of all reasoning; for if your premises be 
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demonstrated, then they must have been demonstrated by something 
beyond them, and if they were demonstrable though not demon- 
strated, it only extends the chain indefinitely back. Hence there 
must be indemonstrable truths at the foundation of every reasoning 
process, or it is without foundation. And these indemonstrable 
truths are particular intuitions of sense, of consciousness, and of the 
reason,—and, also, the general intuitions or principles of the reason. 
‘Thus sense gives us direct knowledge of the qualities of bodies, 
consciousness of the phenomena of mind, and reason ideas of sub- 
stance, space, time, cause—right and wrong—and the principles of 
causality, mathematical principles, &c. ‘Ihe principle of contra- 
diction—namely, a thing cannot be and not be at the same time-— 
Aristotle considered the first of these indemonstrable principles, 
which lay at the foundation of demonstration. 

The error of the schoolmen, which plunged them into the vortex of 
abstract speculation, was in the supposition that all truth lay wrapped 
up in a priori principles, and could be educed by ratiocination ; they 
failed to perceive that they yielded no consequences of scientific 
value, but as they were attached to facts. Bacon reclaimed science 
from folly by turning her eye upon the actual phenomena of nature. 

3ut it is an illusion as great as that ofthe scholastics, to suppose 

that facts can of themselves give science; for they are as incon- 
sequential without the principles of intuition as these are barren 
without them,—they lie scattered about like pebbles on the shore, 
until they are bound together by some a priori principle or 
general truth: then we see in them the path of the mighty 
laws that clasp and encircle the universe. <A falling apple sheds 
a ray of light through immensity, and a drop of rain mark- 
ing the clay pours its illuminations down the chasms of a past 
eternity. 

And is not here the answer to Mr. Mill’s earnest inquiry: “ Why 
is a single instance in some cases sufficient for a complete induc- 
tion; while in others, myriads of concurring instances, without a 
single exception, known or presumed, go so little way toward 
establishing a universal proposition?” The difference in the cases 
is that the former stands in the relation of cause and effect, and the 
latter does not. ‘“ Whoever,” he adds, “can answer this question 
knows more than the wisest of the ancients, and has solved the 
problem of induction.” Let him add the true theory of the origin 
of primary axioms to his own incomparable analysis of induction, and 
he may demand the palm. ‘Take away the a priori principles from 
induction, and you cover with clouds the whole process, and the 
long array of the sciences dependent upon it; restore these ideas, 
Fourtn Series, Vou. VI.—2s 
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and the movement is attended with certainty, as far as certainty can 
belong to human knowledge. 

I say as far as certainty belongs to human knowledge; because, 
after all, it must be confessed that absolute knowledge is not for 
man. In its very depths, what is our knowledge but faith? When 
we talk of certainty, what do we mean? Certainty for an individual 
is but his necessary belief; human certainty is the necessary and 
universal belief of the race. In heaven itself, certainty is absolute 
only in the Throne of Light; the knowledge of the loftiest arch- 
angel nearest that Throne is but a cloudless belief, forced upon his 
understanding by its own subjective laws. God only knows, and 
knows he knows,—God only is light. 

This leads us to remark that the problem of induction being only 
a question of causation, it matters not what theory any one adopts in 
respect to second causes, if he admits that no event is without a 
cause, and like causes produce like effects. ‘To us there is no more 
difficulty in supposing that God has put a causative power in nature 
distinct from his:own, than that he has constituted nature, matter, 
and mind distinct from his own essence. If matter exists with its 
various elements distinct from the divine nature, though not inde- 
pendent of it, why may we not suppose that God has endued it with 
a motive property as well as other properties? Secondary causes 
are the general belief of mankind as well as secondary natures. 
Still, you may take either hypothesis,—you may think it was the 
electric fluid which struck the oak when it fell blasted and blazing 
with lightning, or you may regard it as the stroke of the divine 
thought or volition, and think that all other events are, in like man- 
ner, the extemporaneous movements of the all-pervading mind of 
Deity. Yet if your reason obliges you to believe that they 
proceed upon the principles of causality, then induction is the 
same, and the certainty of its results is the same. Proceeding upon 
a priori and empirical data conjointly, the process is not to be 
doubted—until the faculties of observation and reason are doubted ; 
and when they are doubted the mind is ruined, and the light of 
knowledge is set forever. 
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Art. VII—MISCELLANIES. 
1. 


Address of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to the British Conference. 


‘REVEREND AND DeaR Breruren,—It has caused us deep regret that we have 
received no communication from your venerable body in reply to our letter 
transmitted through Dr. Dixon, who, four years since, so ably and acceptably 
performed the duty of a representative from your Conference to ours. But, as 
we cannot believe that your failure to write to us arose from any diminution of 
fraternal regard on your part, and must attribute it only to accident, we cannot 
allow the opportunity afforded by our assembly in General Conference to pass 
without renewing to you our assurances of Christian affection and brotherly 
sympathy. We rejoice to believe, and we account it one of the distinguishing 
marks of the divine favour, that Methodists throughout the world are one in 
heart and feeling; and we wish especially to cherish and preserve the most 
intimate relations with your body, and with the Wesleyan Methodists of the British 
empire whom you represent. We greet you, then, again, in the name of our 
common Lord, as brethren beloved. 

“The want of a letter from you has been, to some extent, supplied by the visit 
of the Rev. Anson GREEN, Delegate from the Canada Conference to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, whose ample and lucid statements of the affairs of the Con- 
nexion in Canada have been received by our body with lively satisfaction. Mr. 
Green also gave us some informal statements with regard to your Conference 
and Church, and assured us that your affection for us remains unabated. 

“Tt is with unfeigned gratitude to the great Head of the Church that we have 
to report to you continued growth and prosperity within our borders. The last 
four years of our history have been signally marked with the divine favour. The 
‘Lord hath been our stay; he hath brought us forth also into a large place.’ 
His ‘ wonderful works which he hath done unto us cannot be reckoned up in 
order: if we could declare and speak of them, they are more than can be num- 
bered.’ There are, however, a few points of special interest to which we can 
briefly and thankfully advert. You will rejoice to learn that the peace of our 
Church has been unbroken for the last four years, and that the labours of our 
ministry have been abundantly honoured with the divine blessing. The increase 
in our membership during the period named has been ninety thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-six; and that increase has been progressive, as follows: in the 
first year, about seven thousand; in the second year, about twenty-three thousand ; 
in the third year, twenty-seven thousand; and in the fourth year, about thirty- 
two thousand. We are happy to say, also, that we believe that, throughout the 
Church, there has been a growth in spiritual life and Christian zeal; and, espe- 
cially in many quarters, there has been awakened a new interest in the doctrine 
and practice of Christian holiness. 

“Our enterprises of Christian benevolence have also been more amply and 
generously sustained by our people, during the last four years, than ever before. 
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There has been a progressive advance in our missionary contributions, far more 
than proportionate to the growth of our numbers: the amount raised in 1848-9 
being about eighty-seven thousand dollars; in 1849-50, about one hundred and 
five thousand dollars; in 1850-51, about one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars; and in 1851-2, about one hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars. And 
our Committee has anticipated a further growth of missionary zeal among our 
people, by appropriating two hundred thousand dollars for the outlays of the 
next year. 

“In the Sunday-school department we have a similarly gratifying prosperity 
to record. We have now enrolled ninety-three thousand five hundred and sixty- 
one officers and teachers of Sunday schools; four hundred and seventy-three 
thousand three hundred and eleven scholars; and one million two hundred and 
sixty thousand five hundred and fifty-eight volumes in the Sunday-school libraries. 
In the circulation of religious books and periodicals there has also been a marked 
improvement; and, with our large means for preparing and circulating a whole- 
some literature throughout our country, we hope for still greater results in the 
future. 

“Our home-work is extending with unparalleled rapidity over this continent. 
On our western or Pacific coast a vast empire has been opened to our labours, 
and we have endeavoured, as far as our means would allow, to enter into it and 
cultivate it. Two Conferences have been formed,—the Oregon Conference and 
the California Conference; and we have already within the bounds of those 
Conferences nearly sixty ministers in active service. We have, also, just 
directed the establishment of a Book Room, and of a weekly religious journal, in 
San Francisco. 

“We take great pleasure in calling your attention to the success which has 
attended our work among the German population of our country. We have now 
nearly one hundred and fifty ministers and ten thousand members among them, 
many of whom are converts from Romanism. Some of the ministers converted 
here have been sent back to their father-land as missionaries ; and we have great 
encouragement in the present state and prospects of our work there. 

“Within the last year our senior bishop, the Rev. Elijah Hedding, D. D., has 
been removed by death. He closed a long life of devoted and acceptable service 
to the Church by a happy and triumphant death. His name is held among us 
as a synonyme for all that is pure in virtue, lofty in intellect, and complete in 
Christian character and life. At the present session of our Conference our 
Episcopal Board has been strengthened by the election of four brethren, high in 
the esteem and confidence of the Church,—the Rev. Drs. Levi Scott and Matthew 
Simpson, and Rev. 0. C. Baker and E. R. Ames. 

“We have heard informally, with great regret, of the agitations that have 
existed in your body for some years past, and sympathize fully with you. We 
rejoice in the confident belief that Methodism in England is so strongly rooted 
in the affections of the people, and, what is more, so surely protected by Divine 
Providence, that it will enly flourish the more after these storms are over. We 
have no doubt that in this, as in all things, you ‘commit your ways unto the 
Lord, and trust also in him;’ and, therefore, we are assured that ‘He will 
bring forth your righteousness as the light, and your judgment as the noon- 
day.’ 

“May the Lord who ‘loveth judgment’ uphold you in your integrity, and set 
you before his face forever! 
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“We are, dear brethren, in behalf of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,— 


“ (Signed,) “BEVERLY WAUGH, 


“THOMAS A. MORRIS, 
“EDMUND 8S. JANES, 
“ LEVI SCOTT, 

“ Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“JOSEPH M. TRIMBLE, 
‘* Seeretary of the Conference. 


“Bosron, May 29th, 1852.” 


Reply of the British Conference, 1853. 

“REVEREND AND Very Dear Breruren,—Your Address, dated May 29th, 1852, 
has been received by us at this our Annual Assembly with the most grateful 
satisfaction. We regard it as a special testimony of that unfeigned brotherly 
love which you maintain toward us, and which you have not suffered distance 
of place, interrupted intercourse, or any other occasion, to destroy or abate. 
Permit us to assure you, in return, of our sincere and undiminished affection for 
you, and of our joy in all that relates to your prosperity. May ‘the Lorp God 
of your fathers’ and ours continue to protect and guide you in all your ways; 
and, large as are the members already gathered around you by the agency of 
his grace, may he ‘make you a thousand times so many more as ye are, and 
bless you, as he hath promised you!’ 

“The declaration of your ready love is heightened by the consideration that, 
at the time when it was penned.you were not in the possession of any letter from 
us in reply to your acceptable address by the Rev. Dr. Dixon, and that you 
could scarcely fail to construe our apparent silence into some measure, at least, 
of blameworthy forgetfulness and indifference. Yet it was not so. The Address 
which you conveyed by our honoured representative was duly placed in our 
hands, and read in our Conference. It was heard with feelings of the truest 
esteem and attachment. An answer to it was prepared, and, as far as we can 
ascertain, regularly despatched. You may find a copy of that answer, following 
your own Address, in our printed Minutes for the year 1849. By what means it 
failed to reach its proper destination, we are, at this time, unable to discover. 
Will you please to accept this as an explanation of what could not but awaken 
your surprise? Our desire is to cultivate intimate Christian relations with our 
beloved brethren in the Western hemisphere, as well as in all other parts; and 
to your own sentiment we heartily respond,—that ‘Methodists throughout the 
world are one.’ 

“We have listened to the intelligence which you communicate concerning the 
state of the work of God among you, with fervent emotions of gratitude to Him 
from whom all our good proceeds. The untroubled peace which ‘the Lord of 
peace himself’ has given you for so long a space of time, the abundant success 
which you have enjoyed, and which severally appears in the increase of your 
numbers, accompanied with so observable a growth in spiritual life and blessing ; 
in the enlarged liberality of your people, as displayed especially in their contribu- 
tions to the support of your great missionary agencies; in the multiplied instru- 
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mentalities of your Sunday school and other kindred or accompanying institu- 
tions; in the extension of your labours to populous lands, not until lately visited 
with heavenly light; and in the fruit of souls which you have gathered among 
the German population interspersed through the United States ;—these, and all 
other things of a like kind to which your Address refers, cheer our spirits, and 
raise our hopes. During the time that such recitals were laid before us, many 
felt, and some expressed, the peculiar fitness and significancy of Solomon’s lan- 
guage, ‘As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country.’ 
Our prayers are offered that He who has so graciously visited you, may guard and 
maintain his own cause, and may so plentifully pour out his Holy Spirit on the 
widely-spread regions in which you dwell, that ‘the wilderness and the solitary 
place may be glad,’ that ‘the desert may rejoice, and blossom as the rose;’ that 
it may ‘blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing;’ that ‘the 
wilderness,’ in a word, may be ‘a fruitful field,’ and that the ‘field,’ already made 
‘fruitful’ by the Lorp’s bounty and blessing, may, amid the richer effusions of 
heavenly grace, be ‘counted for a forest.’ 

“For several years we have been exercised by manifold trials and adversities, 
and have had to mourn over the removal of many from us who, we once hoped, 
would have been ‘ our rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ But we trust that, 
in these painful and unexpected circumstances, we have endeavoured to ‘submit 
ourselves unto God;’ to repose all our trust in his power and love; to fall back, 
with entire unreserve, on the principles of, our fathers ; to seek fora more copious 
baptism of the Spirit of Christ; to prosecute our proper work in charity and 
peace,—and to wait. We are humbly resolved, in dependence upon God, to pre- 
serve inviolate the system of doctrine and discipline which has been confided to us, 
‘by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report, as deceivers and yet 
true ;’ and we are looking for days of more abundant good. Signs of hope have 
not been withheld from us, even in our most discouraging circumstances; and 
these signs are now multiplied. Never did we, as a body of Christian ministers, 
enjoy a larger measure of mutual harmony and love. We feel that we are one. 
Tokens of reviving appear in many parts of the work in our own country; and 
the intelligence which has been communicated to us during our present sittings 
of the prosperity of religion in France, which now has its own separate Conference, 
and in other lands abroad, has greatly cheered us. The missionary province of 
our labours has always presented to us scenes of peace and growing fruitfulness ; 
and it now, more than ever, invites the hopes and efforts of our evangelical zeal. 
To all this we would gratefully add that the spirit of a more than ordinary 
liberality has descended on our people; and that improved facilities are likely 
soon to be supplied for the removal of pecuniary difficulties, and the further 
extension of our labours. 

“It is our earnest purpose, as we are assured that it is also yours, to keep in 
view the great design of Methodism amid all our plans and movements, not to 
entangle ourselves with the parties and affairs of this life, but to please Him 
who hath called us to be soldiers in his army, and to war a good warfare for him ; 
to promote experimental and practical Christianity in the earth; and, in pur- 
suance of this object, to use ‘the weapons of our warfare’ which ‘are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds:’ this is our great 
concern. Let us still agree to follow the steps of our honoured predecessors, to 
imbibe a larger portion of their spirit, and to rejoice in the prerogative that we 
are permitted to ‘enter into their labours.’ The time of active exertion hastens 
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toaclose. ‘Our fathers, where are they?’ Many dear and honoured men among 
us, like your own excellent Bishop Hedding, have passed to their rest; but they 
have bequeathed to us an example worthy of all imitation. May we follow them, 
as they also followed Christ; and may our ‘end,’ like theirs, be ‘ peace!’ 

“Our Conference of this year, now swiftly drawing to a conclusion, has been 
one of great unanimity and peace; and its public religious services have been 
marked by more than usual manifestations of truth and grace. We shall soon 
proceed to our several spheres of labour, in the cheerful expectation that ‘the 
Lorp will be with us;’ and we trust that the coming year will be a year of 
blessing. ‘Return, O Lorp, how long? Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen evil. Let 
thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their children.’ 

“With our affectionate wishes and prayers for your continual and abounding 
prosperity, we are, reverend and very dear brethren, yours, in the bonds of 


Christian peace and love, 
“JOHN LOMAS, President, 


“JOHN FARRAR, Secretary. 


“Braprorp, August 10th, 1853.” 





IL. 
—— BINNEY WALLACE. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

January, 1854. 

Dear Sir,—Last night the January number of the Methodist Quarterly Review 
reached me, and I have just read this morning with melancholy interest the 
fragment of the late Mr. Wallace’s letter to you. It is certainly a remarkable 
production, and merits the commendation which you have bestowed upon it. The 
whole tenor of the epistle gives me a very high opinion of both the character and 
the intellect of the writer, and enables me to sympathize cordially with the 
eulogies and regrets expressed by M. Comte on the occasion of his early death. 
The letter exhibits a masterly appreciation of the Positive Philosophy, its merits, 
its limits, and its defects; but it also affords abundant evidence that the estimate 
of that philosophy, which is briefly indicated, was derived, less from the exact 
mode in which it was propounded by its author, than from the manner of its 
reception by Mr. Wallace, as modified, restricted, and purified by the transmuting 
and assimilating powers of his own mind. His remarks appear sometimes more 
appropriate to Positivism as it was literally interpreted and accepted by himself 
than as it was specifically designed by M. Comte. This is a venial error into 
which quick, penetrating, and generous minds are frequently and unconsciously 
betrayed. Thoughts, which are suggested to themselves in the course of their 
reading, are ascribed to the authors whose views have awakened them. The 
spontaneous reflection is supposed to be an independent and external picture on 
the glass which merely returns the impression to the source whence it had pro- 
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ceeded. Had the life of Mr. Wallace been prolonged, and had it ever been my 
good fortune to meet him, he might have been surprised with the extent of the 
consonance between his general views and mine; though we might, perhaps, have 
still continued to differ slightly in our interpretation of the Positive Philosophy. 
This gratification has been denied me; and the pleasure and instruction, which 
it might have afforded, have been revealed to me, when the knowledge can only 
excite vain regrets. In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Wallace, no less 
than to myself, it is important to remember that his letter seems to have been 
written with only my first paper on Comte befo¥e him—without the assistance or 
elucidations which the subsequent parts of the criticism might have rendered, 
and without reference to the article on Philosophy and Faith, (Meth. Quar. Rev., 
April, 1851,) which furnishes the key-note to my whole procedure, and lays down 
the fundamental positions on which such philosophy as I may possess is estab- 
lished. That article was not designed simply as an independent essay. It was 
written as a part of the criticism of Comte, and intended to be an introduction 
to it; nor do I think that the validity of my strictures on Positivism can be justly 
appreciated, except by the previous acceptance of that essay as a criterion. In 
that first article, too, are contained, I believe, the germs of a sound and partially 
new philosophy, calculated to sustain Christianity instead of being antagonistic 
to it, as nearly all other metaphysical methods have proved to be in their ultimate 
development. 

The time has passed for any comparison of my views with Mr. Wallace’s for 
any other purpose than to elicit a just appreciation of Positivism from the con- 
trast. This may still be done, and may still be important, as the system is now 
rising into more prominent note, and assuming a more popular aspect by its 
introduction to the English-reading public through the medium of the two 
abridged translations of Miss Harriet Martineau and Mr. Lewes. 

Mr. Wallace’s favourable estimate of my criticism is gratifying to me, as bear- 
ing testimony to the importance and general accuracy of my views, by indicating 
the agreement with them, in the main, of an intelligent man, who had long made 
the subject his special study. That agreement, in nearly all essential particu- 
lars, is much more intimate than he was able to suspect; for he has not always 
understood me rightly, and his conclusions were necessarily defective, as he had 
only a part of my critique before him to comment on. So far as there was any 
misunderstanding of what was immediately submitted to his consideration, I 
must take the blame of the misinterpretation to myself; for there must have been 
some obscurity or insufficiency in my expression to mislead a man of his evident 
candour and perspicacity. 

He is, however, perfectly correct in supposing that I had originally under- 
estimated the importance of M. Comte’s great law of the Hierarchy of the 
Sciences. I appreciated and admired it as a luminous and profound guide to the 
classification of the sciences themselves; I recognised its great value as an 
exemplification of the successive stages of scientific development; I apprehended, 
as fully as himself, the service which it was calculated to render in determining 
and explaining the characteristic changes and expansions of the ascending 
sciences, which he has so vigorously pointed out; but I did not at first discern its 
intimate relation to the Positive method, or its necessity as an essential part of 
the system. I have since discovered and rectified my error. It is, perhaps, going 
too far to term this law “the key-stone of the Cours de Philosophie Positive,” for 
it is a corollary from the first law of Positivism—the law of the three states—a 
consequence which M. Comte apparently does not perceive. But it is unques- 
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tionably one of the grand laws of the system, and is the intermediate principle 
—the axioma medium—through which the phenomenalism of the fundamental 
law is communicated and applied to all the successions and details of the 
sciences. 

The perusal of the first volume of the Systéme de Politique Positive convinced me 
that I had attributed too little importance to the Law of the Hierarchy, when I 
regarded it chiefly as a mere method of classification. In a connected, condensed, 
and thorough examination of the whole scheme of Positivism, which | wrote in 
outline a year ago, though it has not yet been published, I corrected the imper- 
fection of my former view, reduced the law of classification to its natural depen- 
dence on the first law, exhibited its importance, its mode of development, its 
partial truth, and its defects, and introduced what I deemed to be its rectifica- 
tion, in a more detailed and consistent arrangement of the ethical sciences. So 
much of that essay as relates directly to the Hiérarchie des Sciences I would gladly 
append to this letter; but the extract would be too long, and its validity and 
significance would be only imperfectly recognised, if this solitary member were 
rudely torn, as it necessarily would be, from the organic body of which it forms 
a part. I can only give here the table of the sciences as it results from the rigid 
development of M. Comte’s law of classification, which necessitates their arrange- 
ment, with or without any solution of continuity, in two series. 


A. Cosmonoey, 


I. Mathematics. Propsdeutic to Physical Science. 

Il. Astronomy. 

Ill. Natural Philosophy—a vague and undistributed body of science, including 
Barology, Thermology, Optics, Acoustics, Electrology, and possibly some other 
branches. 

IV. Chemistry. 

V. Biology—or the operation of the general laws of nature in an individual 
organism, as modified by life. This science, as explaining the phenomena of 
spontaneous action, forms the transition to the sciences which treat of intelligent 
and voluntary action, and is intermediate between Cosmology and Anthropology. 


B. ANTHROPOLOGY. 


I. Logic. Propmdeutic to the Ethical Sciences—embracing Metaphysics as 
an Introduction or Appendix. 

II. Deontology, or Ethonomy. 

III. Political Philosophy—including Universal Jurisprudence, the Theory of 
Government, Political Economy, Statistics, &c. 

IV. The Science of History—Dynamique Sociale—which must logically precede 
the philosophy of social organization, as the facts must be collected and observed 
before inductions can be made, or generalizations established. 

V. Sociology proper—which applies all of the above sciences to the interpre- 
tation of social action and the regulation of societies, as integral organisms, with- 
out regard to specific forms of government. 

There is something arbitrary and artificial, I admit, in the arrangement of the 
second series of sciences, but M. Comte acknowledges this to be an incident of all 
such classifications ; and the table is exhibited not as absolutely true or satisfac- 
tory to myself, for, like Positivism, it excludes the descriptive sciences, but as 
the result arrived at by the rigid application of M. Comte’s second law. It will 
be observed, too, that Theology is omitted—but of theology there can be no 
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strict science, as it rests upon revelation and divine prescription, not upon 
human demonstration, and lays its foundations upon faith, not upon observation, 
experiment, or reasoning. In passing from the Cosmological to the Anthropo- 
logical series, there is a break in the application of M. Comte’s law on this 
arrangement. But invert the second series and the continuity is maintained in 
the same manner as it is preserved by M. Comte; but then his law must be 
applied in an inverse sense, which he is not conscious of having done himself. 
Of course, each series requires for its perfect apprehension a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the other: either may take precedence in the order of their study, but 
not indifferently; the times and concomitant condition of the intellectual world, 
and the relative state of the Ethical and Physical sciences, must determine 
which should have the priority; and, in the case of individuals, some influence in 
the decision of the question must be accorded to the purpose and design of their 
studies. In Aristotle’s day the study of Physics might appropriately take the 
precedence of the study of Ethics for the improvement and extension of the 
latter; in Bacon’s day, it was exactly the reverse; in our time we may recur to 
the order of Aristotle; and some centuries hence Anthropology may be the proper 
preparation for the amelioration of Cosmological science again. This epoch is, 
perhaps, closer to us than I have supposed. But neither Cosmology nor Anthro- 
pology can, as an entire system, be permanently entitled to priority of con- 
sideration. 

I have suffered this digression to lead me too far from Mr. Wallace’s letter. 
With the explanations which were given above, I fully assent to his interpreta- 
tion of the significances and differences of the separate sciences, as manifested 
by the application of the law of classification. But he entirely misunderstood 
my recognition of a species of knowledge, lying beyond the range of science, and 
unattainable by scientific processes. Had he ever known the article on Philoso- 
phy and Faith, before referred to, he could scarcely have fallen into this miscon- 
ception. I never dreamed of excepting the philosophy of society from the jurisdic- 
tion of science. The attempt to bring the former within the domain of the latter 
I regarded as the loftiest of M. Comte’s achievements. Like Mr. Wallace, I had 
been engaged myself in a similar endeavour for years before I had seen or heard 
of M. Comte’s labours; and there is a singular coincidence between some of his 
positions, and even expressions, and many passages written by me before I had 
any acquaintance with his works. Like Mr. Wallace, too, I had taken for my 
companions and advisers, Burke, Montesquieu, Machiavelli, and Vico; but I had 
added to their number Plato, notwithstanding all his socialistic vagaries, Fran- 
ciscus Balduinus, Bacon, Filangieri, and Aristotle, whom I valued above them 
all. In all that I have written relative to M. Comte, I have most cordially ap- 
proved of his extension of science, under the form of the historical method, to 
the theory of society; and I have spoken of this as his crowning triumph. I 
even went so far beyond what Mr. Wallace supposed to be my limit, that I ex- 
pressed the belief that a positive treatment might be, in great measure, applied 
legitimately to Metaphysics. The knowledge beyond science, to which I referred, 
consisted of all those impulsive and instinctive convictions which determine our 
affections, and frequently our actions—a knowledge which loses itself in faith, 
and forms the basis of all religious belief. For I differ equally with Mr. Wallace 
and M. Comte in regard to the possibility of demonstrating religion. A demon- 
strable religion is, to my apprehension, a palpable absurdity, and a contradiction 
in terms. A real, valid, and efficacious religious conviction must repose on faith, 
not demonstraticn. To attempt to found it upon the latter is to imitate the 
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impious daring of the builders of Babel, and can result only in a worse confu- 
sion. The conviction, implanted by faith, may be deepened, extended, and inten- 
sified by confirmatory or corroborative evidence: it cannot be established on 
human proof, nor does it admit of demonstrative reasoning, except from prem- 
ises previously received from faith’alone. Where was the use of revelation, if 
Christianity could be proved conclusively by human reasoning? Belief would 
have then been an inevitable necessity, like the assent to a mathematical truth: 
it would have been a purely intellectual exercise, and no trial of the heart of man. 

Besides religion and morals—things which I consider inseparable in practice, 
and only dissociable in theory by the barbarous mutilation of both—I recognised 
as beyond the reach of science the principles of all knowledge and action; and 
in this position I am fully sustained by Aristotle, who is still the greatest 
mind and the highest authority on such subjects produced in all the ages of 
humanity. I also recognised as beyond the present range of science all that nebu- 
lous, floating mass of general and instinctive belief in relation to matters of prac- 
tice, in which points of truth glimmer like the isolated stars in the Milky Way re- 
vealed by the telescope, and out of which, in the process of time, and by further 
study and discovery, new increments are added to science. I did not attempt to 
define the limits of this unscientific knowledge, for it was negatively defined by 
including all that science could not or did not embrace. I was reluctant to com- 
mit the folly of attempting to define the undefinable and the indefinite. ‘That 
which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that which is wanting cannot be 
numbered.” But the distinction between science, actual or possible, and that 
knowledge which does not admit of scientific arrangement, seems clear enough to 
my mind, and was sufficiently exemplified in the article on Philosophy and Faith 
to acquit me of the guilt of such a gross blunder as Mr. Wallace has, from mis- 
apprehension, attributed to me. It is true, that in the Ethical branches of 
science I would assign a much ampler scope to deduction than in Physics; but 
this predominance of synthesis over analysis in these departments is prescribed 
by Aristotle, commended by Bacon, and has met with the approbation of M. Comte 
in his later work. 

If I did any injustice to the first law of Positivism, the error was scarcely of 
the sort supposed by Mr. Wallace I admitted that the procedure of the mind in 
philosophizing might be distinguished into the three modes designated as theo 
logical, metaphysical, and positive. I objected to the employment of these terms, 
and also to the erection of this succession into a universal, complete, and all-compre- 
hending law. The objection to the term theological has been approved by Mr. 
Wallace, who is entirely right in considering it a mistake on my part to suppose 
that it was employed by M. Comte as synonymous with religious. The distine- 
tion between the two, in his employment of them, arbitrary and illegitimate as 
that employment is in both cases, is sufficiently illustrated in the Systéme de 
Politique Positive and in the Catéchisme Positiviste—works published subse- 
quently to the composition of my criticism, which, however, prove only the more 
conclusively the ingenious impropriety with which the term theological is applied 
to the first mental state. I must think that Mr. Wallace suffered himself to be 
misled by his own more correct views of philosophy, when he fancied that the 
three states were not intended by M. Comte to be reciprocally exclusive of each 
other in the scheme of Positivism; and that the Positive mode was not designed 
to absorb the other forms, as the rod of Aaron swallowed the serpents of the 
Egyptian magicians. Mr. Wallace saw truly, as I saw, that in point of fact the 
three modes might be coéxistent, not in the same subject, but in the same mind, 
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and might all possess equal truth within their respective orbits, without either 
of the others ever becoming entirely absorbed by the Positive method. This 
perception of his own he has too hastily transferred to the Positive Philosophy, 
as one of its characteristics. But M. Comte had said, “ De la, trois sortes de 
philosophies, ou de systémes généraux de conceptions sur l’ensemble des phé- 
noménes, qui s’excluent mutuellement.”’—Phil. Pos., vol. i, p. 3. And this dec- 
laration is reaffirmed on every possible occasion, and under the greatest 
variety of expression. This I do regard as the assertion that the theological 
and metaphysical methods of philosophy are transitional, and are destitute of 
truth—except that partial and evanescent truth (d6ga, not dA7j@era) which may 
serve a provisional purpose until science has conquered their domain. Now, I 
believe that much of our knowledge must always be founded upon faith, not on 
science or demonstration; that part of it always must be established by deduc- 
tion from the first principles received by faith, and must hence be metaphysical ; 
and that, therefore, science, which arrives at its premises by induction, can 
never exclude the other modes entirely, or itself occupy the whole sphere of 
knowledge. In this position Mr. Wallace might not have agreed with me, as he 
entertained the hope of Christianity being rendered demonstrable; but it ap- 
proximates very closely to an agreement with him, so far as his immediate objec- 
tion is concerned. 

That M. Comte understood his first law in a different sense from that in which 
it was interpreted by Mr. Wallace, is evinced by his exclusion and repudiation 
of logic and metaphysics, no less than by his own express testimony. But Mr. 
Wallace declares himself unable to follow my meaning when I spoke of M. Comte’s 
entire negation of logic and metaphysics. The difficulty must have proceeded 
solely from his having construed logic in its loose, popular acceptation, as equiva- 
lent to reasoning, while I used it in its strict sense for the science of reasoning. 
Assign the former meaning to the word, and his censure is perfectly just; assign 
the latter, and it is altogether inappropriate inasmuch as M. Comte does deny 
most explicitly that logic is a science, or separable from the concrete acts of 
reasoning. (Phil. Pos., vol. i, pp. 88-40.) It is excluded from his table of the 
sciences, and is declared to be capable of appreciation only in its concrete forms, 
which are foreign to logic, properly so termed; and, moreover, mathematical 
science is assumed to be the model of reasoning, to the exclusion of the guidance 
of logic. But my views on this subject were developed in the second part of my 
criticism on M. Comte’s Philosophy, (Meth. Quar. Rev., April, 1852, pp. 180-3,) 
which, apparently, had not been seen by Mr. Wallace when he wrote his letter; 
and which might have led, if seen, to a considerable modification of his strictures. 
Is it not possible that he might have seen it after his letter was written, and, in 
consequence of the correction of his former views which it suggested, that he might 
have retained that letter unfinished in his portfolio? It must be said, however, 
that M. Comte is not altogether consistent himself in his remarks upon logic, using 
the term too vaguely, and receiving it in one sense, while rejecting it in another, 
without rigidly distinguishing betweer. its two significances. Moreover, he has 
given much greater credit to logic in his second system than in his first. It is 
possible that this uncertainty and indecision may have caused me to take a too 
partial view of his doctrine on this topic, and to press my objections further 
than was either necessary or appropriate. 

With the points already elucidated, my denial that Bacon was the apostle of Posi- 
tivism is connected. Bacon received theology, metaphysics, and the Aristotelian 
logic; he acknowledged the truth of Christianity, and believed in revelation; he 
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admitted the existence of unscientific knowledge beyond the sphere of intel- 
lectual demonstration, or even of complete interpretation. All these positions I 
have established in the course of my writing in your Review; and, as each of these 
tenets is inconsistent with Positivism, as proposed by M. Comte, I refused to con- 
sider Bacon as the founder of the system, although it was elaborated by a 
development of one-half, though only half of his doctrine. 

Bacon was no more a Positivist than Mr. Wallace himself. Mr. Wallace 
deemed himself to be one, and naturally enough considered Bacon so. But, in 
the Baconian Philosophy there are many essential parts which are incompatible 
with M. Comte’s scheme, and which are consequently rejected by him; and Mr. 
Wallace accepted Positivism only by adding to it a belief in Christianity, and 
denying that it is necessarily an atheistic or infidel system. But M. Comte con- 
tinually repeats that science and theology, Positivism and Christianity, are ab- 
solutely incompatible. And he is entirely right: a system of pure and exclusive 
phenomenalism necessitates the repudiation of revelation, and cannot be logically 
combined with Christianity. In this respect the logic of M. Comte is more correct 
and unerring than that of Mr. Wallace. It is true that a philosophy approxima- 
ting to M. Comte’s, and agreeing with it within a certain limited range, may be 
conceived, which shall not be inconsistent with Christianity; but this would not 
be the Positivism of M. Comte, but a new, distinct, and more enlarged philosophy, 
such as I have been endeavouring to indicate. If Mr. Wallace’s reception and 
interpretation of Positivism were logically correct, I should myself be a Positivist ; 
if, as I think, they are invalid, he agreed with me, or I with him, in the accept- 
ance of a different philosophy, which incorporates the greater part of the Positive 
Philosophy, and is, in reality, a modernized and Christianized Aristotelianism, 
accordant in the main with the scheme of Sir William Hamilton. 

These are all the topics of dissent indicated in Mr. Wallace’s letter. The 
observations made upon them show in reality a more intimate accordance be- 
tween our opinions than he supposed, and dispel almost entirely the apparent dif- 
ferences. Some discrepances might have still remained, but they would probably 
have been unimportant, for the whole tenor of his remarks points toward the 
goal which I have been striving to reach. I need not say that I cordially endorse 
his comments on M. Comte’s hieratic pretensions and new religion; but he 
appears to me to have underrated the Systéme de Politique Positive as a whole— 
very likely in consequence of never having had the opportunity of studying more 
than the first volume, which is filled with the rodomontade of the Religion of 
Humanity. But it affords me sincere satisfaction to perceive the intrinsic simi- 
larity which existed between his views, aims, and doctrines, and mine; and to 
bear testimony, now that he is beyond the reach of praise or blame, of flattery 
or censure, to the justice, sagacity, profundity, and comprehensiveness of his 
criticisms, though they sometimes proceeded upon an imperfect or erroneous 
apprehension of my real opinions. I do trust that all the fragments of his 
writings will be gathered up and published. I would rather feed upon the broken 
bread from such a table than upon the stalled oxen of such pompous and imbecile 
philosophers as Whewell, Morell, and the juvenile Eclectics, French, English, or 
American. 

I subscribe myself, 
Yours very sincerely, 


WA , 2 
Clo ~ Faed. -t Prwvte 
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Arr. VIIIL.—LETTERS ON RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LETTER Il. 

Paris, 1854. 
A nyproGrapuic engineer of the French Marine, M. Gaussin, was sent, 
some time ago, to make a physical survey of some of the Polynesian Islands, 
During his sojourn of four years he was led, by philosophic curiosity, to turn 
his intercourse with the natives to the account of studying their infant 
idioms. The result was an essay, which he prepared, in 1852, in competition 
for the Volney prize of Linguistic, and which obtained besides the “ crown” 
prize of twelve hundred francs, with a special commendation of the Aca- 
demic committee. (Du Dialecte de Tahiti, de celui des Iles Marquises, et en 
général de la Langue Polynésienne: ouvrage qui a remporté en 1852 la prise 
de linguistique fondé par Volney. Par L. Gavussry, Ingénieur Hydrographe 
de la Marine. Paris: Firmin Didot. New-York: Hector Bossange.) He 
now submits it to the judgment of the public. The signal merits of the 
work as a faithful record of the subject, and the early stage of language 
which this subject represents, deserve alike that I should sketch you a brief 
analysis. My notice will proceed :— 

Ist. On the description of the Parts of Speech, or of the modes which 
correspond to these divisions of European languages ; 

2d. On the forms which appear peculiar to the Polynesian ; 

8d. On the reflections and the system of the author. 

1. Noun.—As with us, the Polynesian nouns are proper or common, save 
that the latter correspond alike to our substantives, our adjectives, our verbs, 
and even sometimes our adverbs. The adjective, which thus appears to have 
no special form, is supplied by the addition of one noun to another ; and this 
procedure, by qualification, results progressively in the production of compo- 
sition at the same time in the words and the ideas, from the simple notions 
and the single syllables of the original condition. The distinctions of gender, 
too, are obtained in a similar manner, by the addition of the names for man 
and for woman; just as in English she and he are applied to some animals for 
the same purpose. They are founded in Polynesian upon sex alone, accord- 
ing to the author, although he mentions a third form employed to designate 
the human species; and this is probably but one of the branches of an ante- 
rior division of objects, (corresponding to the American Indian,) into animate 
and inanimate. The variations of intensity, commonly known as the degrees 
of comparison, exist but in a rudimentary state. The notion of number is 
obtained by the same procedure as comparison, and all the other modifica- 
tions, by the addition of another noun; but in Polynesian the noun which 
qualifies the singular is a noun of multitude, and the result not a plural, but 
a collective designation. The cause is, that the conception of plurality is 
abstract, while collectivity is concrete and visible to sense. 

Pronoun.—There are personal, possessive, and interrogative pronouns; 
but no relative, because a logical connective. The personal are placed by 
the author in the class of nouns proper, because, like these, they refer to 
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objects, not to relations, as with us. These pronouns have three numbers— 
the singular, dual, plural; or rather the latter is a trial, that is, denotes no 
more than three objects. Here, we see, is a refinement upon that classic dual 
form which is still accounted a perfection, because encountered in the Greek. 
The truth is that both belong to the age of infantile imbecility, when the 
savage cannot number, and so not name, beyond two or three. And the 
proof of this is patent in the Polynesian dialects, where the dual and trial 
forms still betray their composition from the corresponding numerals sub- 
joined to the radical pronouns. 

Article—The Polynesian has two articles, the definite and the indefinite; 
but unmodified, as in the English, by gender, number, &c. M. Gaussin 
interjects them in a rather miscellaneous category, to which he gives the 
title of “Substantive Enunciations ’—defined as “serving to place the noun 
in a condition of predication.” To this he also refers the pronouns demon- 
strative and possessive, certain adjectives of number, &c.; while even the 
pronouns personal differ only in the kindred property of “rendering the 
predication concrete.” The meaning of this jumble of our syntactic subdi- 
visions, and which the author does not clearly see through, will be suggested 
in the sequel. 

Verb.—The verb and its appendages he similarly groups together under 
the general designation of ‘“ Verbal Enunciations.” In fact, the verb in 
Polynesian does not differ from the noun in form. It is even sometimes 
predicated or “enunciated” by the articles; but usually by a set of parti- 
cles appropriate to the purpose. By these, which are still employed in 
the condition of separation, are expressed the so-called accidents of number, 
tense, and mood; that is to say, so far as yet developed, namely,—of the 
tenses, the future and the past; of the moods, the optative and the imper- 
ative—the indicative mood and the present time being still confounded with 
the radical form. Among these particles of predication the author also ranks 
preéminently the representative of the auxiliary verb to be. But this is like- 
wise without mood or tense, and a mere exponent of the verbal function; 
not unlike the particle to, which marks in English the infinitive mood. In 
short, the auxiliaries in Polynesian are but the articles of the verb, as the 
articles are the auxiliaries of the noun. 

Preposition—The prepositions are but few in number, the relations they 
denote still fewer, and the objects which they govern corporeal. The rela- 
tions are: of origin, of dependence, and of destination; that is, the begin- 
ning, the middle or continuation, and the end. So that the savage proceeds 
by instinct, in his expressions of the work of nature, on the same principles 
which the analysis of the philosopher prescribes to art. And the reason is, 
that all true art is but a reproduction of the course of nature. These three 
relations have in Polynesian a distinct set of signs, accordingly as conceived 
actively or passively. For example, in our active and passive forms of the 
verb transitive, there is dependence alike of the object and of the agent upon 
the action. The dependence of the agent we express, in the passive, by @ 
preposition ; while, in the active, we make the object depend directly on the 
verb. But the Polynesian interposes, in this case too, a preposition; only 
varied to denote a different conception of the dependence. Thus, (to take 
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the author's instance,) instead of saying, “I love my husband,” a wife will say, 
in Polynesian, “I love tomy husband.” And the reason, as well as necessity of 
this, is plain. The verbs here have not only neither an active nor a passive 
form, but are as yet not even distinguished from the nouns. The active ten- 
dencies of the relation toward the object and from the agent must there- 
fore be ditferenced and denoted by prepositions, And the same is true, for 
similar reasons, of the passive point of view. 

This distinction between the notions of motion and rest, or, as the author 
scientifically calls them, the dynamical and the statical, pervades, he tells us, 
the whole idiom and the ideas of the Polynesians. But this is, in fact, the 
principle of the primordial division of gender into animate and inanimate, 
which I suspected him of overlooking. And the suspicion is too well con- 
firmed by the quite imperfect recognition of it which he manifests in his 
description of these prepositions, 

Adverb.—The adverbs in Polynesian are of place, time, and direction ; or, 
in the enviable French expression, orientation. To these few relations are 
they confined, in fact, with all savage and simple peoples. But in the 
present case, it is observable, according to the author, that the adverbs are 
of the nature of the pronouns and proper names; that they designate con- 
crete notions, and not relations. I however feel persuaded that there is here 
a double error—an error, on the one hand, respecting the small extension of 
the idea of relation which can be possible to such a people; an error, on the 
other hand, respecting the real import of what we style their proper or 
concrete names. The latter is evinced, in fact, by the author’s own argu- 
ment to prove the adverbs to be connatural with proper names: it is, he 
says, that they are, like them, found accompanied by articles, or what he 
names enunciative particles; for the proper names in Polynesian are so 
determined, as well as the common. But this is because they really are 
descriptive rather than denotative—designate less an object than a rela- 
tion. Hence, in fact, the need of limiting them, to denote an individual. 
The prefixation, then, of such particles to adverbs also infers, undoubtedly, 
analogy between the two classes of vocables: but the analogy consists, on the 
contrary, in both alike implying relations; not, as the author assumes and 
argues, individuals or concrete notions. And this conclusion, drawn more- 
over from an evident prepossession as to the functions of the proper names 
in European languages, appears to be confirmed and was perhaps caused 
by an illusion of observation, which indeed mystifies the matter throughout 
the work. He interprets the notions abstract and concrete of the Poly- 
nesians in the ordinary philosophical acceptation. But in such a sense the 
savage has no abstract names whatever; even those accounted most so, in 
their infant idioms—the general terms—are but repetitions of individual 
applications. The truth, however, is, that though the concrete objects are 
alone in view, these terms signify effectually their analogical relation. And 
so the Polynesian adverbs, while meant to name a place or epoch, refer 
essentially to the relation between those objects and the speaker. The over- 
sight of this unconscious involution of the relation in one or another of its 
individual and material terms, is the second error above imputed to the 


author. 
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Conjunction.—The conjunctions are extremely few, and derived, the author 
says, from three sources. The most simple are supplied by the prepositions ; 
as the function of the preposition is in fact to connect words, while that of 
the conjunction is to connect sentences, the passage from the former to the 
latter is entirely normal, like that, for instance, of the adverbs of place into 
those of time. The second expedient is a periphrasis, which might be called 
a conjunctional phrase; in like manner as there are also prepositional and 
adverbial phrases. The third supply is from the particles of ‘verbal enun- 
ciation,” of all of which the virtual import is the verb to be ; and this in fact 
is so well conjunctive as to have got the technical name of “ copula.” These 
several sources of the conjunctions are therefore probably well assigned ; 
although the author's explanations are here, as elsewhere, insuflicient. 

Interjection.—There are, it seems, in Polynesian, but two or three interjec- 
tions. But is not this in contradiction with a certain linguistic theory which 
pretends the interjection to be the earliest of the parts of speech, and that, 
moreover, from which proceeded all the others in succession? for, if so, it 
should be found in a proportional abundance in the comparatively infant 
idiom of the Polynesians. The conflict, says M. Gaussin, is but apparent. 
“Tn the beginning, there was no distinction between the words responding 
to our sentiments and those recalling the images of the external world. At 
this stage of the development of languages, there was neither article nor 
particle of any sort: the words were thrown together, so to say, one after 
the others. Subsequently, to enunciate the modifications of time and 
place, to give expression to the relations between ideas, each distinct lan- 
yuage had recourse to means particular to itself, but proceeding, doubtless, 
from already existing materials. These modifications, these relations, being 
also applicable to ideas derived from the two sources, (subjective and objec- 
tive,) the division was not still established among the corresponding terms. 
This is nearly the condition of grammatical development in which we find 
the language of the Polynesians at this moment. In other words, it offers 

but few or no interjections, precisely because most of the words are modelled 
on this part of speech, and that, enunciated separately, they may often be 
regarded as in reality no other than interjections.”—Pp. 226, 227. 

The conflict then is turned to a confirmation of the theory. This results 
sufficiently from the author’s explanation, in spite of the habitual inexactness 
of his analysis. I hasten, therefore, to my second head of comment on the 
book, and which regarded certain forms which he makes peculiar to the 
Polynesian. 

2. Among these are the two classes named of “prefixes” and of “ suf- 
fixes,” of which the treatment follows after the regular forms, in distinct 
chapters. But they are both of the same nature as another category 
called “ determinatives,” which is placed, however, at the other end of the 
scale. The same is true of the “enunciatives,” whether “substantive” or 
“verbal,” in which descriptions are jumbled the article, the pronoun, and 
the verb. In fine, a form, interposed between the preposition and the 
adverb, under the title of “possessive adjectives,” is also kindred to this 
large family. In addition to this wild dispersion of things we presently shall 
find congeneric, among the forms thus alleged peculiar to the Polynesians, 
Fourtn Serigs, Vou. VI.—29 
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there is, moreover, an omission of our old acquaintance, the adjective. Its 
presence is, however, indicated incidentally by the author, who says repeat- 
edly that nouns substantive, and even others of the parts of speech, may be 
made adjectives by post-position to other nouns. These various disorders of 
arrangement and defects of discrimination appear the result of a system 
which only serves to confuse the writer. 

3. This system—if a simple series of generalities can be so called—is the 
Positivist theory of language. The three terms of M. Comte, namely, senti- 
ments, images, signs, are expanded by our author into the following five 
gradations: “1st. Sensations or concrete images—that is to say, applying to 
something real and determinate; 2d. Sensations or rude [brutes] images, but 
independent of the being or the object; 3d. Immediate metaphors of sensa- 
tions or of images—called immediate, to distinguish them from metaphors 
by comparison; 4th. Simple signs of ideas; 5th. Logical signs of thought 
or grammatical forms.”—Pp. 58, 59. This, it is quite clear, is no improve 
ment on the master, in either philosophy, explicitness, or perspicuity. On 
the contrary, it only throws the subject into chaos. Who understands, for 
instance, its distinction between “sensations or concrete images” and “ sen- 
sations or rude images?” What, moreover, are themselves these rude, or 
should I call them brute, images? for I must own I find the epithet untrans- 
latably nonsensical. What mean even the concrete images, since all images 
of course are concrete? Are any images whatever quite convertible with 
sensations? And suppose so, are there no sensations besides images? Fur- 
ther, metaphors—immediate or otherwise—are not vocables, but only an 
extension of their application. But why go on to canvass what is obviously 
an utter hodge-podge of redundancy, deficiency, and confusion? With 
such a table of the elements of language before his mind, how should the 
author not have exhibited the imperfection of analysis which I have found 
rayself constrained to notice so repeatedly in his work? 

I should add, however, in justice to the learned body who “crowned” 
this essay, that the theory was not inserted at the time of their examination. 
The author seems, indeed, to bave known his men, if not his theory, better. 
He prudently confined himself to observations and examples; or, if he now 
and then appealed to principles, they were the principles of French gram- 
mar. By this economy his composition displayed an air, in part factitious, 
of sobriety, practicality, and research, which well adapted it to obtain favour 
with the judges of the academy; for, be it wisdom or be it weakness, it is 
notorious that these gentlemen have an aversion to speculation that is, in 
my opinion, not unnatural. A legislature of the intellect can judge impar- 
tially of new facts, because these imply but industry or opportunity; but a 
new theory is sure to bristle every man of them into hostility, for it pretends 
to a philosophical, if not a mental superiority above, not merely each in par- 
ticular, but even the aggregate corporation. No novel theory should, there- 
fore, venture to brave this double amour propre, unless, indeed, it were com- 
pletely irresistible. It was probably this calculation that advised the author 
of the work in question, in first submitting it to the academy, not to present 
the foregoing system; and he did wisely, his speculations being, we see, 
not perfectly overwhelming. It was only in giving the essay to the public 
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that they were inserted, and acknowledged to take their origin (I have shown 
how mongrelly) from M. Comte, whose proper system is, besides, a theory 
less of linguistic than of psychology. 

To vindicate these strictures I will briefly sketch a substitute, which, at the 
same time, may prove the value, in relation at least to statistics, of the work 
before us. 

Every theory of general grammar should be based distinctively upon words 
—the psychical substrate of the ideas belonging properly to other sciences. 
But words must be of different kinds, according to the requisites of discourse. 
These requisites can be, in number as well as order, but the following :— 
1st. To designate the objects or the notions to be communicated; 2d. To 
distinguish them from interlocutors; 8d. To reconnect them, in the linear 
series of succession which is organically indispensable in discourse, so as to 
recompose the specific conception of the speaker in the general comprehen- 
sion of the hearer. There must be, then, three general descriptions of 
vocables, to wit,—denominatives, determinatives, and conjunctives. 

Again, the things to be denominated are, in turn, of three species; and so 
are, consequently, the determinatives and conjunctives. There are sensations 
of things within the speaker, perceptions of things without him; in fine, 
conceptions of relation between both those elements of all knowledge. There 
must, then, be subjective names, objective names, attributive or relational 
names; or, as the grammars call them, interjections, nouns substantive, and 
nouns adjective. A corresponding subdivision of the determinatives yields, 
respectively, the pronoun, the article, and the participle—the former having 
a subjective, the second an objective, and the third a relational import. In 
fine, the series of conjunctives presents an equally strict conformity with the 
preposition, the conjunction, and the adverb—the first connecting subjects, 
(the subjective terms of the proposition ;) the next connecting copulas, that 
is, the substantive or objective terms; the last connecting predicates, or the 
relational terms. Here is, then, a positive and quite spontaneous confirmation 
of our deductions @ priori from the necessities of discourse. This new arrange- 
ment of the parts of speech exhibits further the internal evidence of certain 
harmonies made immemorially the rules of syntax, but never explained, and 
of which the principal will be found indicated by the lines in the following 
diagram :— 

Denominatives: Interjection — Substantive — Adjective; | 


Determinatives: Pronoun — Article — Participle; } Verb. 


| 
Conjunctives: Preposition — Conjunction — Adverb, 


The theory is that these several members of the philological series arise 
progressively, in this double order, at the same time vertical and horizontal, 
and are also formed from the interjections by the simple process of reduplica- 
tion. A full analysis of this procedure would test the truth of the foregoing 
scheme, and would present the proper occasion of bringing psychology to aid 
philology, as every lower and anterior science is the fittest evidence of the 
succeeding. But such a task, however succinct the performance, would 
need a volume, and would, moreover, involve additional development of the 
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diagram. I can at present but note some changes in the distribution of cer- 
tain vocables, made still more necessary by this change in the common 
arrangement of the parts of speech, and which will help us to an explana- 
tion of the grammatical phenomena which M. Gaussin deems the most 
anomalous in the Polynesian idiom. 

He finds the adverbs of place, time, and direction in abundance, while 
the conjunction is represented but by two modified prepositions. But this 
would be in contradiction to the arrangement in the scheme, which pre- 
supposes quite the contrary proportion of development. It would, moreover, 
not well consort with what the author himself states, generally, that the 
dialects of the Polynesians are found at present in the stage of determina- 
tives, having searcely advanced to the synthetic series; that is, being, as he 
describes it, ‘‘ without syntax.” But both the conflicts will be removed by 
the restoration of the “adverbs” in question to their proper place and 
denomination between the pronouns and the articles; a place, besides, 
assigned them clearly by their etymology in all languages, and the suspicion 
of the more sagacious of our grammarians of the classic tongues. The trans- 
position will leave the Polynesian language with no adverbs proper; and 
our author says it has none, unless the vocables above new-named. The 
anterior term, too, of the conjunction is scarcely emerging; and the preposi- 
tion, we have seen, appears in but a few of the simplest applications: all con- 
ditions in exact conformity to the progression of the assigned series, as well 
as also to the social stage of this infant people. 

The second order, named of determinatives, is, on the other hand, de- 
veloped largely, although not yet to the full extent of evolving the article or 
the verb to be. The latter are, in fact, the ultimate generalities of the series. 
They are both supplied in Polynesian by the “enunciative particles,” and 
sometimes by the same particles alike, This indifference would intimate a 
kinship between the classes, in accordance with their juxtaposition in the 
diagram. And, in truth, the verb éo de is but the article of the participle, as 
the article is but the similar auxiliary of the substantive—that is to say, a 
word determinative of its positive existence. For both the participle and 
the noun are mere abstractions without those prefixes ; as is equally the inter- 
jection even, I may add, without the pronoun. From the accretion of the vari- 
ous vocables of affixation or determination around the nouns of the primary 
series, expressive, all of them, of modes of guality—namely, subjective objec- 
tive, relational—resulted the well-known forms called composition and inflec- 
tion, to be themselves resolved in turn into the syntax proper of the final series. 

This slight example will serve to show what a variety of novel views may 
be laid open by a curious scrutiny of the foregoing schemes, and by then apply- 
ing it to the seeming anomalies of the Polynesian idiom. Most of these—as 
M. Gaussin represents them to our wonder—would, I engage, become quite 
natural to the reader. He would see, for instance, why the pronoun, in 
Polynesian, refers to subjective, and never to either objective or abstract 
nouns, (p. 125;) why the article, both definite and indefinite, the numeral 
nouns, the demonstrative, possessive, and partitive pronouns might be classed 
in one category, which he, too, entitles “ determinatives,” (p. 149;) why all 
varieties of this description involve the idea of the article, (p. 162;) why all 
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the particles he terms “enunciative” have the import of the verb to be, 
(p. 203;) why, originally, they were names of a superior generality,—which, 
through this quality, became auxiliaries as well for conjugating as determin- 
ing,—(p. 219,) &c., &e. By the same procedure, the studious reader might 
reach spontaneously the rationale, as little known, perhaps, of certain rules 
of our European syntax. That, for instance, which says the adverb is 
employed to modify the verb and adjective is well elucidated by the third 
column of the diagram. So is also the definition that expounds the adverb 
as “without a regimen and self-significant”—in sole exception (save the 
interjection) to the parts of speech—explained as strikingly by the ree 
position of both these singular exceptions at the opposite extremities of the 
grammatical series. 

In conclusion, M. Gaussin’s book is full of interest in point of subject, and 
seems of general reliability for observation as well as statement. The style has 
all the French clearness; is so clear, indeed, as to dissemble the undercurrent 
of confusion both in idea and in arrangement. Nor is the work at all a dry 
one, considering the theme and the scientific prudery of the author. Without 
principles of his own, or a general system from any source, he, however, 
filches in the common axioms of general grammar with such adroitness, as 
seems to freshen from time to time his statistic details with new reflection. 
Though useful rather than agreeable, and sound rather than profound, the 
work is one of the most interesting and instructive on primitive language. 

The author speaks with favour, and even acknowledges some obligations 
to a recent treatise on the same idioms by an American, Horatio Hales. He 
also mentions a translation of the Testament into Polynesian, of which the 
honour of the execution is awarded to the Methodist Church. 





I nave to call your attention to a new treatise on SoctaL Sorencg, (Qu’est ce 
que la Science Social? Par Corns. 2 vols. Paris: Hector Bossange, 25 
Quai Voltaire. New-York: 138 Pearl-street.) M. Colins (or “Colins” 
barely, as he styles himself majestically) is a general officer in retirement for 
now some twenty years at Paris. All this time and all this leisure, with the 
opportunities of the locality, superadded to the preparation of a French mili- 
tary education, he has converted to the meditation of the social problems 
of our epoch. He may be still remembered in America, to which he made 
a flying visit, in connexion with a project which shows his enterprise, if not 
invention. He proposed to take off Napoleon from St. Helena in a balloon! 
but the emperor’s brother, then residing at Philadelphia, declined the offer, 
on the ground that the illustrious prisoner did not desire a covert escape ; and 
M. Colins came off with thanks for his chivalrous project and his pains and 
perhaps also the decoration, which it seems he bears, of the Legion of Hon- 
our. But the remoteness of this date implies, you see, a length of years suffi- 
cient to chasten down the speculative ardours of youth, which moreover 
usually commence, only in men of genius, with balloons; and this experience 
is attested positively by a reference in the present work to certain papers on 
a reform of the public administration, which M. Colins had the courage to 
propose to the government in the year 1810. Another sign, and perhaps 
still more certain, of intellectual superiority is, that while always an adherent 
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of the republican school of politics, he has attached himself to none what- 
ever of its various factions in this city. The natural consequence is, that he 
has been left to live and labour in obscurity, with but a few select followers, 
including a Belgian ex-Prime Minister. The last I specify as a third and final 
indication of his merits; for when the conceit of a prime minister allows him 
to put himself to school in politics, it is assuredly no small compliment to the 
teacher. 

Well, all these promising antecedents, which had been detailed to me by the 
bearer of the book, would have possibly failed to predispose me to read at all 
the book of M. Colins ; for to the current run of speculations on the subject of 
politics I have taken a nausea; and then the title—‘t What is Social Science ?”’ 
—seemed here to savour of the quack or pamphlet. It should be known, 
therefore, that the author has disclaimed its ownership, referring it to a sug- 
gestion of Girardin, of the Presse newspaper—to whom, in fact, it bears an 
unmistakably filial likeness. But the balance against these prejudices was 
determined by two circumstances. One is, that the bearer, as alluded to, of 
the books was no other than His Excellency Major William Tell Poussin, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at Washington; and 
the other, that the work was not presented me for public notice; but, as a 
letter which accompanied it from the author expressed it flatteringly, to 
request my private opinion as a fellow philosopher on such subjects. Here, 
you see, was quite enough to touch a vanity less susceptible to intellectual 
and European deference than that of Jonathan; and so, of course, I could do 
no otherwise that set forthwith to peruse the book. But the perusal of a 
single page would have been sufficient of itself to recommend the work to 
patient examination. For the present I shall say, however, but few words 
of its general tenor, as the scheme is waiting a third volume for its comple- 
tion; and this is to present the theory, which, if at all according to adver- 
tisement, will richly merit that I should lay it before your readers in a sepa- 
rate article. 

His theory, in fact, is promised to carry social renovation to the length 
of bending that Ulysses’s bow of the reformers of the day—-I mean the radi- 
cal extirpation of pauperism; and not alone of the material, but the “ moral 
pauperism ” also, as the author justly designates the popular ignorance. For 
all this his panacea is seience—social science; which he rightly understands, 
however, as involving all other sciences. In the systematic proclamation of 
this really sovereign and sole remedy, M. Colins is indubitably in advance of 
M. Comte, who, on the contrary, has turned to preaching a sort of vulgar mys- 
ticism. But in the article of proof their relative positions may be inverted ; 
and as the one has started principles which he abandons in their consequences, 
so the other may repeat these consequences without furnishing the antece- 
dents. But of this we can be fairer-judges on the appearance of the final 
volume. Meanwhile, however, I may add (though not, of course, to justify 
this dubitation, but, on the contrary, to stimulate American interest in the 
work) that M. Colins undertakes to “demonstrate” the immortality of the 
soul; not the subjective or humanitarian immortality of M. Comte, but the 
good old objective immortality of theology. This would even seem a main- 
spring in his system of “social science.” Of this system we have, moreover, 
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toward the end of the second volume, a certain specimen, which has, I own, 
not impressed me favourably. It is entitled and introduced by the author 
himself in the following wise :— 


“As a supplement to our knowledge respecting the actual state of society; as 
a scale of comparison with the different Utopias which we have criticised already, 
and will criticise again; and as a transition to the society of the future, we pro- 
ceed to exhibit: 

Ist. The general theory of Taxation. 

2d. The general theory of the organization of Property. 

3d. The general theory of Associations, whether national or municipal.” 


These expositions have each much interest, much priginality, and some truth ; 
but the exact quantum of the latter element I do not undertake to scan at 
present, in advance of the integral examination of the system. 

The volumes before me leave no doubt, however, of the author’s merits as 
a critic. Indeed, I greatly suspect that criticism, not construction, is his 
forte. He lingers in it through the entire first, and the greater portion of the 
second, volume. In this survey, most of the publicists of the day of all 
diversities—from the French Emperor and the Archbishop of Paris, on the 
one hand, down through the defunct Doctrinarians to the extreme left of the 
reddest Socialists—are corrected or confuted with a masterly facility. For 
this alone the work would be of value in America. And the manner is not 
less excellent than the matter. The brevity without obscurity, and the sar- 
casm without gall, have made me laugh ‘as much as Sancho’s apothegms in 
ripping open his master’s visions. 





Art. IX.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) We had looked with some interest for the account of Bishop Ives’s 
conversion, expecting to find in it some plausible reasons—some form at 
least of logic—in justification of his course of conduct. But “ The Trials of a 
Mind in its progress to Catholicism, by L. Sttuiman Ives, LL. D.,” (New- 
York: Sadlier; 1854; 12mo., pp. 233,) is the weakest possible rehash of old 
views—of theories and arguments refuted over and over again. It can have 
no force whatever except against High Church Episcopalians ; and even against 
them, though Bishop Ives might have made an invincible argument, he has not 
talent enough to do it. How a man so clearly narrow and feeble in intellect 
could ever have been elected a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the nineteenth century, is a problem for Episcopalians to solve. 





—_—___- —+ « =m » +--+ 


(2.) “Is it Possible to make the Best of Both Worlds? by T. Binney.” 
(New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1854; 18mo., pp. 287.) This is a “ Lec- 
ture to Young Men,” expanded into a volume full of practical wisdom. Its 
aim is to show that the present life may be made happy, beautiful, joyous, and 
fruitful; and at the same time that the best interests of the future life may 
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be only the more abundantly secured thereby. Not that one can serve both 
God and mammon; but that the very same principles which must be em- 
ployed in order to gain the other world, lie at the root of all substantial 
success in this. 






<>< 






(3.) “ Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ: a Series of Expo- 
sitions, by Joun Brtown, LL.D.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 2 vols., 
svo.; 1854.) These valuable Expositions have already reached a second 
edition in this country. Of Dr. Brown’s characteristic merits and defects as 
an expositor we have before spoken; and the present work is about of the 
same stamp with those that have preceded it. The Expositions are true 
old-fashioned Scottish lectures, embracing exegesis, comment, interpretation, 
exhortation, and historical illustration; and allowing the author to say any- 
thing he pleases if it be only about his theme. Dr. Brown uses large licence, 
and makes very large books. They are crowded, too, with matter: most of it 
excellent, much irrelevant. If these volumes were reduced to half their bulk 
they would be increased in value. 



















(4.) “A History of Greece, by Witu1aAM Situ, LL.D.” (New-York: 
Harper & Brothers; 1854; 12mo., pp. 658.) This is a school history of 
Greece, prepared by a man more highly qualified for the task than any other. 
It is founded mainly upon Grote, as, indeed, any such book prepared in these 
days must be. Its great merits, when compared with other school histories, lie 
in the fact that it views the republics of Greece from a republican stand- 
point, and that it treats, amply enough for practical purposes, of the history 
of literature and art—topics which are almost entirely omitted in the ordinary 
school books. The present edition has had the careful revision of Professor 
G. W. Greene, who has adapted it for use in American schools, by adding 
Heeren’s geographical summary, and a series of synchronitic tables in an 
appendix. 
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(5.) “ The Parish Side” (New-York: Mason Brothers; 12mo., pp. 258) is 
a book suggested by “ Shady Side” and “ Sunny Side,” and is an attempt to 
portray, “in a few sketches, some of the excitements, labours, and trials, 
experienced on the Parish Side.” In point of skill in conception and execu- 
tion it cannot compare with its predecessors: its main value consists in the 
light it sheds, incidentally, upon the more private features of village life in 
New-England. It is in many cases inaccurate, and provincial in language. 












(6.) “ Baptism: a Treatise on the Nature, Perpetuity, §c., of the initiatory 
Ordinance of the Christian Church, by Tnomas O. Summers.” (Richmond ; 
J. Early; 1853; 12mo., pp. 252.) This volume differs from ordinary books 
on the subject, in treating at some length of the “ Administration of Bap- 
tism,” and of the “ Use of Baptism,”—points rarely noticed, or if at all, very 
inadequately discussed, in the current treatises. It differs from them also, and 
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very happily, in the clearness of its arrangement, in the aptness with which the 
joints of the discussion fit each other, and in the discrimination with which 
important points are brought out strongly, while minor ones are comparatively 
thrown into abeyance. ‘The first chapter treats of the nature of Baptism, 
showing that it is at once a federal rite of purification, and also the rite of 
initiation into the Christian Church,—* necessary to salvation, as no one can be 
saved who neglects a known duty; but not so necessary but that a man may 
be saved without it, if nothing but invincible ignorance or insuperable obstacles 
occasion the neglect.” Chapter ii shows that baptism is of perpetual obli- 
gation in the Church; and chapter iii, that the Scriptures require it to be 
conferred upon infants as well as upon believing adults. This chapter is 
elaborated with great care, and is forcible and convincing, not only in its direct 
proofs, but also in its replies to Anabaptist objections. Dr. Summers takes 
the ground, clearly and strongly, that children are members of the Christian 
Church. The fourth chapter gives a rapid historical sketch of the various 
views that have prevailed with regard to the validity of lay baptism, &c., from 
the earliest period to the present time. Chapter fifth treats of the “ Mode of 
Baptism ” at length, and with great ability. The sixth and last chapter, on the 
“ Use of Baptism,” is one of the most valuable in the book. Dr. Summers holds 
that baptism is not regeneration, nor its necessary condition or instrument; but 
that it subserves the threefold purpose of signifying to us the mercy and grace 
of God—of ratifying our title to covenant blessings, and pledging our discharge 
of the corresponding obligations—and of ministering to our sanctification. He 
rejects the Calvinistie theory, that only the children of believing parents are 
to be baptized; and shows, at the same time, that it is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle of Calvinism as such. In an appendix Dr. Summers 
reviews Howell’s “ Evils of Infant Baptism,” with keen discrimination and 
with some severity. We cordially commend this little volume as one of the 
best summaries of Christian doctrine on the subject of baptism that has come 
under our notice. 





(7.) “John Howard and the Prison World of Europe, by Herwortu 
Drxon.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1854; 18mo., pp. 401.) Mr. 
Dixon has succeeded better in this work than in his Life of William Penn. 
It is a little strange that the preparation of a popular life of the great philan- 
thropist should have been left for Mr. Dixon; indeed, though every one has 
talked of John Howard, few knew anything authentic about him. The author 
has used all diligence in collecting the materials for this volume, and has worked 
them up into a narrative generally clear and attractive: presenting Howard’s 
character and actions with great fairness and fulness before the reader. There 
is one striking deficiency, however: Mr. Dixon has not enough of the Christian 
element in his own mind to appreciate fully its influence on Howard. In this 
respect he is like Southey writing the life of Wesley. The defect is to some 
extent supplied in an introduction to the American edition, by the Rev. R. W. 
Dickinson, D. D., in which the Christianity of Howard is shown to have 
been the root of his philanthropic zeal, and the support which kept him up 
during labours and perils so enormous. 
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(8.) Carter's Fireside Series is intended to include interesting and unex- 
ceptionable stories, narratives, and descriptions for the young. The last issue 
that has reached us is a very pretty volume, including the “ Woodcutter of 
Lebanon,” (pp. 152,) and “ The Exiles of Lucerna,” (pp. 243; R. Carter & 
Brothers, New-York.) 





(9.) “ Successful Men of Modern Times.” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 
1854; 18mo., pp. 207.) The word “successful” is used in this book in its 
worldly sense, but in the best worldly sense. Its examples include tradesmen, 
artisans, inventors, artists, scholars, statesmen, &c., and the means by which 
each triumph was achieved are recorded for the instruction and encouragement 
of youth. 





(10.) “ The Eternal Day, by the Rev. H. Bonar,” (New-York: Carter & 
Brothers; 18mo., pp. 249,) is composed apparently of lectures, such as Mr. Bonar 
has been in the habit of publishing, at intervals, for some years past. This vol- 
ume contains an anticipation and description of the occupations aud joys of the 
future life, expressed in florid and by no means concise language. 





(11.) We have before mentioned with commendation Dr. Lardner’s “ Hand- 
books of Natural Philosophy,” and have now to name the “ Third Course, 
including Meteorology and Astronomy.” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 
1854; 12mo., pp. 768.) Books on these subjects soon become obsolete, from 
the rapid succession of new discoveries; the present volume brings the facts 
up to the latest dates. As popular treatises, these books are unrivalled for 
clearness, fulness, and method; and the copious index, applying to the whole 
three volumes, gives to the series the character of a compendious cyclopedia 
of Astronomy and Physics. 





(12.) “ History of the French Protestant Refugees, by C. WxE1ss, Professor of 
History, &c., translated by H. W. Herbert.” (New-York: Stringer & Towns- 
end; 1854; 2vols.,12mo.) The design of this work is purely historical, not 
polemical ; and it is therefore of the greater value from the force with which 
it incidentally bears wpon the Romish system of propagating Christianity by 
persecution. The first book takes up the history of the Protestants in France 
from the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes by Henry IV., and carries it on 
to the time of the revocation of that edict by Louis XIV. The most illustrious 
names in French history, and the purest families of its old aristocracy, figure 
in its pages as reformers: alas, that so many of them were afterward seduced 
from their allegiance by the attractions of a court from which Protestantism 
effectually excluded them! The remaining books follow the fortunes of the 
three hundred thousand noble exiles—warriors, statesmen, scholars, artisans, 
and merchants—who abandoned the land of their birth and their love, sooner 
than abandon their God. The different emigrations are treated in order,— 
first, those to Prussia, then that to England, America, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries. The work is executed in a most thorough and 
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scholarly manner; all the sources of information, public archives, &e., in 
England, Switzerland, and Holland having been personally examined by 
Professor Weiss, who has had greater opportunities for the task than have ever 
before been offered. We cannot speak of the merits of the translation, not 
having the original book before us; but it is generally fluent and easy. There 
is a copious appendix on the Huguenots in America, which adds greatly to the 
value of this edition: making it, in fact, a much more complete book than 
the translation by another hand recently published in England. The original 
“ Edict of Nantes” and its “ Revocation,” with many other state-papers con- 
nected with the history, are also subjoined. On the whole, the work is one of 
the richest contributions to the history of Protestantism that has appeared of 
late years. 





(13.) “ Remarkable Examples of Moral Recovery, edited by ABEL STEVENS.” 
(New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1854; 18mo., pp. 190.) This little book 
contains a series of narratives—all facts from real life—designed to show the 
power of the grace of God in reclaiming even vile offenders, under the most 
unpromising circumstances. There isone very remarkable account of recovery 
from intemperance that is worth the price of the book. 





(14.) “ The Church and the Ministry, by Witu1am S. Grayson.” (Louis- 
ville: Morton & Griswold; 8vo., pp. 102.) Mr. Grayson has a mind of rare 
acuteness; and if his style were equal to his power of thought, his writings 
would make a decided impression upon the theology of the times. As it is, we 
fear that his crude mode of setting forth his thoughts will restrict his books to a 
very narrow circle of readers. But it is our duty to say that this book is no 
mere repetition of old commonplaces; it is a fresh, earnest, and vigorous inquiry 
into the forms of Christianity, with particular reference to the constitution of 
the Christian ministry, and the doctrine of the apostolical succession. His 
positions are, 1. That the Scriptures are the constitution of the Church of 
Christ; 2. That whenever Christian people organize themselves according to 
this constitution, they are the Church of Christ. He holds that episcopacy is 
taught in the Scriptures as a cardinal element of Church organization ; and 
therefore he is an Episcopalian. But he does not hold to the apostolical suc- 
cession; and therefore he is a Methodist Episcopalian—not a follower of the 
Church of Rome or the Church of England. The pamphlet deserves a wider 
circulation than it is likely to receive. 


———_——> << »~< —_____ 


(15.) “ The Constitutional Text-Book” (New-York : C. 8. Francis & Co. ; 1854 ; 
12mo., pp. 503) might with much more propriety have been styled “ Selections 
from the writings of Daniel Webster, with an Appendix, eontaining the Con- 
stitution of the United States ;” for, out of the whole book, four hundred and 
thirty-six pages are occupied with passages from Webster’s speeches, many of 
which are, in our judgment, anything but just and adequate expositions of the 
constitution. 
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(16.) “Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, by the Rev. Tuomas 
Lavrig.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln; 1853; 12mo., pp. 417.) The topics 
of this book make it interesting in spite of unskilful handling. Dr. Grant was 
a man of much character, and admirably fitted for a work requiring not only 
piety, but sagacity, firmness, and courage. The book gives a fair sketch of his 
life and labours, with a good deal of information about the Nestorians. In the 
hands of an artist, it would have proved one of the most attractive books of the 
time: even as it is, it is a most valuable one. 





(17.) Ix our number for April, 1853, we noticed with commendation “ Pas- 
toral Theology ; or, the Theory of the Evangelical Ministry, by A. VINET,” 
translated by D. Skinner. We are glad to see that a second edition of the 
work has been already called for. (New-York: Ivison & Phinney; 12mo., 


pp. 387.) 


(18.) “The Words of Jesus” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 18mo., 
pp- 131) is a series of practical religious lessons founded on sayings of our 
Lord, and intended to form daily readings for a month. They are very full 
of comfort and instruction. 








(19.) One of the last labours of the venerable W1LL1AM JAy, of Bath, was 
the preparation for the press of a course of “ Lectures on Female Scripture 
Characters,” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1854; 12mo., pp. 351:) 
indeed, while the last sheet was passing through the press, the man of God 
was summoned to his rest. He died December 27, 1853, aged eighty-four. 
The lectures here given were delivered nearly fifty years ago, while the author 
was in the opening prime of his powers; and they have the freshness, ease of 
style, and spiritual life which characterize all his practical writings. 





(20.) “ Vara; or, the Child of Adoption” (New-York: Carter & Brothers; 
12mo., pp. 316) is a sort of religious novel. The heroine is a missionary’s 
daughter who comes back from the East to get an education under the charge 
and patronage of an every-day American family, in which she meets with 
much kindness and many mishaps. By-and-by she blooms out into a lovely 
girl, and finds, too, an uncle who had defrauded her out of a large fortune. 
Very pious, very accomplished, very beautiful, she is all that a model heroine 
ought to be; and finally marries a fine cousin, a young preacher, and goes 
off with him into missionary life. The story is well told, and some very 
effective points are made. On the whole we doubt the utility of this class of 
books. 





(21.) M. Guizor has furnished another instalment of his “ History of the 
English Revolution,” which is translated under the title of the “ History of 
Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, from the Execution of 
Charles I. to the Death of Cromwell.” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 1854 ; 
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2 vols. 12mo.) It is marked by all the well-known merits of M. Guizot’s 
style—clearness of arrangement, aptness of expression, and moderation of 
feeling. At the same time it is not a full and true history of Cromwell: wide 
and comprehensive as M. Guizot’s historical knowledge is, and careful as he 
has been in the use of his materials, he is not competent to write that history. 
He applies, throughout, the maxims and the methods of the school of politicians 
of which he has long been the brightest ornament, to the acts of a man and the 
events of a time in which that school would have found itself entirely out. of 
place. The book, nevertheless, is a valuable contribution toward the history 
of one of the greatest men—if not the greatest man—that England has pro- 
duced; and, at the same time, is full of interest from the strong undertone 
of severe criticism upon Louis Napoleon’s usurpation that pervades it through- 
out. 

(22.) “ Purple Tints of Paris, by BAYLE St. Jonn.” (New-York: Riker, 
Thorne, & Co.; 1854; 12mo., pp. 446.) This volume contains a great deal 
of pleasant writing about the ways of men in Paris, by one well acquainted 
with that city of cities. ‘Though much of the work treats of comparatively little 
things, it contains some discussions of the gravest topics; and the author shows 
that he has thought as well as observed. He comes to the conclusion that the 
chief explanation of the calamitous vicissitudes of the social history of the 
French is to be found in their general disregard, both practical and theoretical, 
of the sacredness of marriage. 





(23.) “ The Life and Labours of St. Augustine” (New-York: J. C. Riker; 
1854; 12mo., pp. 150) is a translation, admirably made by the Rev. T. C. 
Porter, of a sketch of Augustine by Dr. Schaff, originally published in the 
“Kirchen-freund.” It is not offered as a complete monograph—the doctrinal 
part of the subject being hardly touched upon—but is designed rather for 
the general reader than for the scholar. It is clearly conceived and vigorously 
expressed. 

(24.) “ The Two Records, by Huen MitteR,” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln; 
1854; 12mo., pp. 46,) is a lecture explaining and reconciling the two histories 
of Creation—the Mosaic and the Geological. After giving a clear statement 
of the schemes of Chalmers and Pye Smith, and showing their inadequacy in 
the present state of geological science, Mr. Miller states his own,—namely, 
that, “if taking the Mosaic days as equivalent to lengthened periods, we hold 
that, in giving their brief history, the inspired writer seized on both those 
salient points that, like the two great lights of the day and night, would have 
arrested most powerfully during those periods a human eye, we shall find the 
harmony of the two records complete.” The lecture is marked by Hugh 
Miller’s well-known admirable powers of conception and description. 


Send —_—_—— 


(25.) “Russia as it is, by Count A. De Gurowsk1,” (New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; 12mo., pp. 312,) certainly gives a clearer account of the internal 
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condition of Russia, and of the organization and operation of the government, 
than we have seen elsewhere. The author is a scholar, has been a man 
of action, and has had a wide experience in political life, subterranean and 
other. But his mind is full of the dream of Panslavism, and all his facts are 
drawn up in array to prove that this dream is a reality. The book is written 
more in the tone and spirit of the old Pagan idea of the State and of races, 
than of Christian civilization. Count Gurowski believes that Czarism has 
reached its zenith in the person of Nicholas, and that, from this point of cul- 
mination, it must begin to decline. He paints the present character of 
Nicholas in very dark colours, and considers that his personal tendencies, and 
even the enormity of his power, are signs of the approaching and hastening 
decay. He finds grounds for his theory in the state of the nobility, the army, 
the clergy, the bourgeoisie, the peasantry,—in short, in every class of Russian 
society. It appears to be his opinion that Russia will conquer in the present 
war; and that, with the possession of Constantinople, the destinies of the 
nation, of Czarism, and of Europe, will enter upon a new phase. The work is, 
we repeat, written to serve the interest of a special theory ; but, if the reader 
will keep that fact in view, and make suitable deductions on account of it, he 
will find here a large amount of valuable and well-digested information. 





(26.) “ A Plea for Infant Baptism, by the Rev. Moses Hrr1, A. M.,” (New- 
York : Carlton & Phillips; 1854; 18mo., pp. 143,) is a brief, clear, and forci- 
ble treatise. The plan of the argument is,—first, to show that the Abrahamic 
covenant is continued into the gospel dispensation ; and, secondly, that infants 
are therefore entitled to baptism as members of the Church. We are glad to 
see books of this class multiplied ; and hope that the time is not far distant 
when both the theory and practice of our Church with regard to children will 


be greatly amended. 





(27.) Messrs. Carter & Brotuers have issued a new and neat edition of 
“ Emblems, Divine and Moral, by FRANCIS QUARLES.” (1854; 12mo., 
pp- 323.) No one who knows the keen wit, the evangelic piety, and the 
poetic genius of quaint old Quarles, would be without a copy of his famous 
book, even at great cost: and it is here offered in a form at once pretty and 


cheap. 





(28.) In Bohn’s Illustrated Library (New-York: Bangs, Brother & Co., 13 
Park Row) we have a new edition of “ Dante, translated into English Verse, 
by J. C. Wrient, M. A.,” (12mo., pp. 460,) with an introduction, notes, and 
Flaxman’s illustrations, engraved on steel. For general reading this is, per- 
haps, the most convenient edition of Dante now extant in English—In the 
Standard Library we receive “ The Carafas.of Maddaloni,” an interesting 
account of the vicissitudes of a noble Neapolitan family, “combined with the 
history of Naples during the period of its subjection to Spain; including many 
details of the Masaniello rebellion, which have not before been brought into 
notice.”—The Antiquarian Library furnishes us, for the first time, with an 
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English version of the “ Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy, by 
Orpericus Vira.is;” (2 vols., 12mo.) Ordericus was a monk of the 
twelfth century, born in England, but educated in Normandy. His history is 
a medley of facts, traditions, adventures, and letters, brought together almost 
without plan or order; and yet, according to M. Guizot, “no book contains 
so much and such valuable information on the history of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, on the political state, both civil and religious, of society 
in the west of Europe, and on the manners of the times, whether feudal 
monastic, or popular.” The translation is made from the Paris edition com- 
menced in 1838. 





‘—> 


(29.) “ An Historical Text-Book and Atlas of Biblical Geography, by LYMAN 
CoLeEMAN.” (Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.; large 8vo., pp. 319.) 
As a manual on the subjects indicated by its title, this work is far beyond any- 
thing heretofore published in English. It contains eight maps of the Bible 
lands, showing their condition, political divisions, &c., at the different 
periods of their history. The maps are founded on Kiepert’s,—-the best extant, 
—-with such modifications as later travels and researches make necessary. 
The text consists of two Parts,—the first, treating of the Old Testament; the 
second, of the New,—and, under each, the history and geography are treated 
together, as they should always be studied. To read history without geography 
is to put out one of your eyes. 

A rapid glance at the work in all its parts, has sufficed to show us its 
remarkable adaptation for use in instruction. There are points in which we 
think the author has erred in his conclusions, but they are of minor interest ; 
and it is more important for us to press the value of his book upon teachers 
than to criticise it minutely. One would think that in a Christian land the 
history and geography of the Bible would form a main branch of study for 
youth; yet “ what school or academy, even when proposing a course of study 
peculiarly select and religious—what college or theological seminary even 
— includes in its plan of study the geography and history of the Bible?” The 
pretence that text-books are wanting can avail no longer; here is one in every 
way adapted to the object. Nay, even any “ Bible or Sunday-school class 
might study this book with sufficient thoroughness, by appropriating to it one 
lesson in a week for a single year.” We hope it will find its way into our 
Christian families, and into our schools of all classes, as the best aid to a knowl- 
edge of the facts and places of the Bible. 


=> 





(30.) “ The Withered Leaf” is a beautiful memorial of a lovely child—early 
developed both in heart and mind, and early taken home. It is at the same 
time a lesson to parents as to the true method of Christian nurture. — 


(31.) “ Mabel Grant” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1854; 18mo., 
pp. 346) is a very pretty Highland story, illustrating the Christian graces in 
their effect upon family life. It may be placed with entire safety and advan- 
tage in any child’s hands. 
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(32.) Tuere isa new poet in England, GeraLp Massey, who was born in 
May, 1828, at Tring, in Herts, the son of a canal boatman. At eight years of 
age he went into a silk-factory, and toiled for years from five in.the morning 
till half-past six in the evening. Hear his own description of his child-life: 
“Having had to earn my own dear bread,” he says, “ by the eternal cheapen- 
ing of flesh and blood thus early, I never knew what childhood meant. I had 
no childhood. Ever since I can remember, I have had the aching fear of 
want, throbbing in heart and brow. The currents of my life were early 
poisoned, and few, methinks, would pass unscathed through the scenes and 
circumstances in which I have lived; none, if they were as curious and pre- 
cocious as I was. The child comes into the world like a new coin with the 
stamp of God upon it; and in like manner as the Jews sweat down sovereigns, 
by hustling them in a bag to get gold-dust out of them, so is the poor man’s 
child hustled and sweated down in this bag of society to get wealth out of it; 
and even as the impress of the queen is effaced by the Jewish process, so is 
the image of God worn from heart and brow, and day by day the child recedes 
devil-ward. I look back now with wonder, not that so few escape, but that 
any escape at all, to win a nobler growth for their humanity. So blighting 
are the influences which surround thousands in early life, to which I can bear 
such bitter testimony.” His mother taught him to read the Bible, Bunyan, 
Crusoe, and Wesleyan tracts. At fifteen he came to London as an errand-boy ; 
and now, for the first time, books were plenty, and he soon began to live in a 
new world. He read at all times and in all places,—at the bookstalls, in the 
shop, in bed, even till two and three o’clock in the morning. Soon after he 
began to write verse, his mind opened for the first time to the miseries of the 
social state of England, as seen from the workingman’s point of view. “New 
power came to me with all that I saw, and thought, and read. I studied 
political works,—such as Paine, Volney, Howitt, Louis Blanc, &c., which 
gave me another element to mould into my verse, though I am convinced that 
a poet must sacrifice much if he write party-political poetry. His politics must 
be above the pinnacle of party zeal,—the politics of eternal truth, right, and 
justice. He must not waste a life on what to-morrow may prove to have been 
merely the question of a day. The French Revolution of 1848 had the great- 
est effect on me of any circumstance connected with my own life. It was 
scarred and blood-burned into the very core of my being. This little volume 
of mine is the fruit thereof.” 

“The Ballad of Babe Christabel, with Other Poems,” (London: Bogue ; 
pp- 165,) is a collection of Massey’s pieces, which had been generally pub- 
lished in cheap journals, such as “ The Spirit of Freedom,” “The Christian 
Socialist,” &c.,—journals little known in the so-called respectable circles. He 
has but two themes, Love and Freedom. His lyrics of love are full of ten- 
derness, and have many passages of exquisite and unrivalled beauty. Savage 
Landor says that many of Massey's thoughts and expressions remind him of 
Shakspeare in the best of his sonnets; to ourselves, the new poet seems to be 
a cross between Burns and Shakspeare. He is full of faults, and some of 
them are very grave and weighty ; but he has the true creative faculty, a mind 
teeming with images, an exuberant and even excessive fancy, a music of 
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rhythm, and a strength of nerve unrivalled in reeent times. The chief poem 
in the volume is simply an account of the birth, brief life and death of a child. 
We destroy the effect by separating any of its single gems from the rich setting 
of this almost perfect poem. The Babe Christabel is born of poor parents, and 
throws a gleam of Heaven’s light into their humble home. 


“ But she was one of those who come 
With pledgéd promise not to stay 
Long, ere the angels let them stray 

To nestle down in earthly home. 


“ And, through the windows of her eyes, 
We often saw her saintly soul, 
Serene, and sad, and beautiful, 

Go sorrowing for lost Paradise.” 


The following stanzas, on the death of the child, are exquisitely tender and 
touching :— 


“In this dim world of clouding cares, 

We rarely know, till wilder’d eyes 

See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares. 


“ And thou hast stolen a jewel, Death! 
Shall light thy dark up like a star, 
A beacon kindling from afar 

Our light of love, and fainting faith. 


“Through tears it gleams perpetually, 
And glitters through the thickest glooms, 
Till the eternal morning comes 

To light us o’er the Jasper Sea. 


“ With our best branch in tenderest leaf, 
We’ve strewn the way our Lord doth come; 
And, ready for the harvest-home, 

His reapers bind our ripest sheaf. 


“ Our beautiful bird of light hath fled: 
Awhile she sat with folded wings— 
Sang round us a few hoverings— 

Then straightway into glory sped.” 


The Poems of Freedom are full of fiery vehemence; sometimes, indeed, 
terrible in wrath; yet the poet’s spirit of love even here prevails ovér his 
despair and bitterness. The following has the true lyrical ring and rhythm :— 


“THE CHIVALRY OF LABOUR. 


“ Uprouse ye now, brave brother-bard, 
With honest heart, and working hand; 
We are but few, toil-tried, and true, 
Yet hearts beat high to dare and do: 
And who would not a champion be 

In labour’s lordlier chivalry ? 


Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—30 
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“We fight! but bear no bloody brand, 
We fight to free our fatherland ; 

We fight that smiles of love may glow 
On lips where curses quiver now! 
Hurrah! hurrah! true knights are we 
In labour’s lordlier chivalry. 











“Q! there be hearts that ache to see 
The day-dawn of our victory ; 

Eyes full of heart-break with us plead, 
And watchers weep and martyrs bleed: 
O! who would not a champion be 

In labour’s lordlier chivalry ? 









“Work, brothers mine ; work, hand and brain ; 
We’ll win the golden age again ; 

And love’s millennial morn shall rise 

In happy hearts, and blessed eyes. 

Hurrah! hurrah! true knights are we 

In labour’s lordlier chivalry.” 









The following might have been written on our own soil, in view of the 
passage of the Nebraska Bill :— 







“TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


“High hopes that burn’d like stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the heavens of freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em! 
But never sit we down and say, 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow. 










“Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming ! 
Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 
And freedom’s spring is coming! 
And freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow; 
And our good bark, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow. 













“Through all the long, dark night of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears; 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow: 

The powers of hell are strong to-day, 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow. 


“Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten! 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies: 
Lean out your souls, and listen! 

The world rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow : 

Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day, 

Shall wear the crown to-morrow. 
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“QO youth! flame-earnest, still aspire, 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes a portal! 

And though age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We’ll sow the golden grain to-day,— 

The harvest comes to-morrow. 


“Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O chivalry of labour ! 

Triumph and toil are twins; and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day, 
Brings victory to-morrow.” 


We conclude this hasty notice in the language of Walter Savage Landor: 
“Here is such poetry as the generous Laureate will read with approbation ; 
such poetry as Jeffrey would have tossed aside with derision, and as Gifford 
would have torn to pieces with despair. Can anything more or better be said 
for it ?” 


=_> 


(33.) CHaRLEs Dicxens’s “ Child’s History of England,” (New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers; 2 vols., 18mo.,) of which we spoke very favourably some time 
since, is now completed by the publication of the second volume. It brings the 
story down to the revolution of 1688, and is a model of history-writing for 
children. 








mm 


(34.) “ The Dietetics of the Soul, by E. von FEucnHTERSLEBEN, M. D.” 
(New-York: C. S. Francis & Co. ; 1854 ; 18mo., pp. 214,) isa series of fragments, 
rather than a connected treatise, upon the regimen of the moral powers and 
their relation to physical health. It abounds in acute and valuable observa- 
tions—sometimes, however, stated too strongly, and, in a few cases, extrava- 
gantly. To the more thoughtful and cultivated class of minds it will be very 
acceptable and suggestive. 


= 


(35.) “ Orr’s Circle of the Sciences” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 1854) 
is to contain a series of treatises on every branch of human knowledge, pub- 
lished in parts. The first and second number are before us, containing a 
treatise, by the editor, on the nature, connexion, and uses of the great depart- 
ments of human knowledge, and another by the Editor and Professor Owen, 
on the physiology of animal and vegetable life. If continued in the same spirit, 
the work will be very valuable. 








‘—> 


(36.) We are late in receiving “ The Life of Henry B. Bascom, D. D. LL.D., by 
the Rev. M. M. Henkxe, D. D. (Louisville: Morton & Griswold; 12mo., 
pp: 402.) The preparation of this biography has been made a difficult task 
to Dr. Henkle, by the want of suitable material. Dr. Bascom kept no diary, 
except during a few brief periods, and the writer has been able to gather but 
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scanty information from other sources. It is, nevertheless, a very interesting 
book. The early struggles of the poor boy to prepare for the work of the 
ministry amid all possible forms of discouragement—the constant and self- 
sacrificing efforts of the man to support a feeble father and his helpless family 
—the triumphs and successes of the popular orator—these are themes that 
kindle the writer, as they will animate the reader. But the impression of the 
book on the whole is a sad and painful one. Dr. Bascom’s difficulties, pecu- 
niary and other, commenced in early life; he bore the burden without com- 
plaint through life, and died at last under its pressure. It is clear enough that 
he had little or no financial talent; and his peculiar manners and habits, as 
described by his biographer, were not calculated to make him “aman of many 
friends.” 

Dr. Henkle seems to be satisfied that Dr. Bascom did not recite his sermons 
from memory; and even that he did not elaborate the language of separate 
passages, and commit them. We have always been of a different impression, 
and remain so still. It is a little unfortunate that Dr. Henkle should quote 
(p. 218) a passage given in a newspaper as a specimen of Bascom’s eloquence, 
which is taken, almost verbatim, from Watson’s Sermons, (vol. i, pp. 66, 67.) 


——- 


(37.) “ Charles Roussel” (New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 1854; 18mo.) is a 
very pretty story, illustrating the advantages of industry and honesty, and 
even setting forth a higher moral, abridged from the French of Porchat, author 
of the admirable sketch entitled “ Three Months under the Snow.” 


(38.) “ Advanced Latin Exercises” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea; 1854 ; 
18mo., pp. 162) forms a part of Schmitz & Zumpt’s excellent “Classical 
Series.” The present volume contains exercises for practice in writing Latin, 
and also lessons for reading, extracted from Cicero. The rules of order and 
syntax, mainly from Zumpts’ Grammar, are too cumbrous for practice in ele- 
mentary instruction. 











—- 


(39.) “ Select Speeches of Kossuth.” (New-York: C. S. Francis & Co.; 12mo., 
pp- 345.) This volume consists mainly of Kossuth’s speeches in America, 
condensed and abridged by Kossuth’s express sanction. It has become the 
fashion with the sham democracy of America—that democracy which upholds 
slavery at home and sympathizes with all sorts of despotism abroad—to under- 
value Kossuth’s talents no less than his political sagacity. This book is enough 
to shame the whole tribe, if such a thing could be. It contains more true 
oratory, more profound political wisdom, more far-reaching insight into the 
course of events, than any book of speeches ever published to our knowledge. 
Already many of Kossuth’s predictions have been translated into history, and 
before the year closes many more will be fulfilled. 


—~ 
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(40.) Messrs. CarLton & Pariwrps have just issued a new and neat edition 
of “ The Doctrine of the Trinity; or, a Check to Modern Arianism, by the 
Rey. Hrram Martison, A. M.” (18mo., pp. 162.) This compact little 
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treatise is especially adapted to the views of the so-called Christians, but is of 
value in the general controversy with anti-Trinitarians as well. It deserves 
even a still wider circulation than it has already received. 





(<>< 


(41.) “Home Truths, by the Rev. J. C. Ryte.” (New-York: Carlton & 
Phillips; 18mo., pp. 292.) This little volume contains a series of lectures to a 
country congregation, by one of the most faithful and pungent preachers of 
the gospel now alive in the Church of England. It is full of fire, spirit, and 
evangelical feeling. 





—-- 


(42.) “ Puiiiies, Sampson & Co., have reprinted the “ Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of T. Noon TaLrourp,” (Boston: 1854; 8vo., pp. 175,) 
with additional articles never before published in this country. The recent 
death of the genial author will attract many readers to this collected and now 
tolerably complete edition of his miscellanies. 





>_> 


(43.) “Despotism in America, by Ricuarp HitpretH,” (Boston: J. P. Jew- 
ett & Co.; 1854; 12mo., pp. 307,) is an inquiry into the nature, results, and 
legal basis of the slaveholding system in the United States. After an intro- 
duction giving a historical sketch of the progress of democracy in America, 
and showing that the northern states are in fact democratic —at least approxi- 
mately—and the southern aristocratic, Mr. Hildreth treats his main subject 
under five heads: first, the relation of master and slave, in which he sets forth 
the origin of slavery, the dominion it gives to one man over another, the means 
of resistance on the part of the oppressed, and the perils to both parties of so 
unnatural and so unjust a relation. The second chapter treats of the political 
results of the slaveholding system, as affecting the security, liberty, equality, 
education, and military strength of the dominant class in the slave states. 
Chapter iii sets forth its economical results, with reference to wealth, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, &c.; and chapter fourth shows its personal results upon the 
character and habits of the privileged and unprivileged classes. The fifth 
chapter is a close scrutiny of the legal basis of the slaveholding system, with a 
demonstration of the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 
The book is a repertory of fact and argument on the whole question ; and 
though we find views and opinions in it (apart from the main question) from 
which we differ fundamentally, we yet hope it will be widely circulated both 
in the North and South. 





—_> 


(44.) “ History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction to Church 
History, by Puttre Scuarr.” (New-York: C,. Scribner; 1854; 8vo., 
pp- 684.) Our readers are well prepared to judge of Professor Schaff’s 
competency to write Church History, from his very able contributions on that 
subject to our own pages at different times. The present volume is, in our 
judgment, unquestionably the ablest history of the Apostolic Church that has 
ever been written. We have given a brief judgment of it before in its Ger- 
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man dress; the present translation, by the Rev. E. D. Yeomons, gives not only 
a true version of the original, but preserves its spirit, character, and sprightli- 
ness to a degree very rare indeed in translations. With this general and 
strong commendation prefixed, we must state certain points of equally strong 
objection. His theory of organic development, legitimately carried out, will 
lead ultimately and inevitably either to Romanism or to infidelity. Dr. Schaff 
does not carry it out logically and exclusively; but takes along with it a full 
belief of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as overruling elements in 
history ; but others may be more consistent, and in their hands his doctrine will 
be very dangerous. In consequence of this theory, Professor Schaff is every- 
where disposed to deal leniently with Romanism, and even to apologize for 
some of its greatest errors and vices. The dream of absolute historical unity 
must be carried out, even at the expense of the facts of history and the laws 
of religious morality. Some of the most objectionable passages of this edition 
are not found in the German. The reader who understands these positions, 
and is able to guard himself against their perilous seductions, will find in this 
volume, «s we have already said, the fullest and most scientific account of the 
Apostolic Church, and the best introduction to general Church History that 
has ever been published in any language. 





(45.) Tue publications of the Methodist Sunday-School Union, under the inde- 
fatigable hand of Dr. Kidder, have been even more than commonly prolific and 
valuable during the last quarter. Among them are “ The Greek and Eastern 
Churches,” (18mo., pp. 220,) a very timely book, giving, in a brief but clear 
form, an account of the history, faith, and worship of the Greek and Russian 
Churches. It will be seen from this book how little will be gained to Christianity 
by the triumph of Czar Nicholas in the war he is now so unrighteously urging — 
“ Friendly Appeals” (18mo., pp. 232) is a collection of wise advices upon the 
conduct of life; needing no other recommendation than the name of “ Old 
Humphrey,” which appears upon its title-page as author.—-“ The Bible in Many 
Tongues” (18mo., pp. 216) isa literary biography, so to speak, of the Bible; anda 
history of its translations and versions in ancient and modern times. It gives, in 
brief, a large amount of religious and historical information.—-“ Old Edinburgh” 
(18mo., pp. 208) is a series of interesting historical sketches of events happen- 
ing at the ancient metropolis of Scotland.—‘ Alexander the Great” (18mo., 
pp- 208) is one of the admirable series of historical books for the young prepared 
only for the London Religious Tract Society—‘“ Remarkable Escapes from 
Peril” (18mo., pp. 171) illustrates the providence of God by a number of 
strange but well-authenticated facts.—“ Australia” (18mo., pp. 207) is a sketch 
of the scenery, natural history, and resources of that remarkable country, with 
a glance at its gold fields—the best account of Australia, in small compass, that 
has come under our notice.—-“ Old Crag” (18mo., pp. 216) is an authentic 
tale illustrating the advantages of rural life, and the dangers and exposures 
of factory operatives in New-England. This little book we read through at a 
sitting ; and found ourselves well repaid. It is, however, marred by frequent 
provincialisms of expression. 
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(46.) Ir the German contains many books for children as pure in moral tone 
and excellent in plan as “ The Neighbour’s Children,” (Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston, 1854; 18mo., pp. 266,) we shall be glad to see the treasure 
drawn upon more largely. The translator (Mrs. Sarah A. Myers) has rare 
aptitude for this kind of work: the narrative runs on as smoothly and grace- 
fully as if the work were an original. Our young readers will do well to find 
out her books as they come from the press. 





(47.) “ Sketch of Rev. Philip Gatch, prepared by Hon. Joun M’LEAy,” (Cin- 
cinnati: Swormstedt & Poe; 18mo., pp. 185,) is an account of one of the 
fathers of Methodism, prepared, to a considerable extent, from his own jour- 
nals. It is put together without much order or method, but the intrinsic 
interest of the subject carries the reader along with the narrative. We give 
the concluding paragraph of the book, inserting one little word of our own in 
italics :— 

“ Will Methodist p.eachers not forget their college lessons, and study human 


nature, by learning the method of the pioneers of Methodism? This method, 
pursued by devoted lives and sanctified hearts, will subdue the world.” 


Our emendation, we think, improves the sense of the passage, but not its 
form. 
ahah fccliilatedivcneliceiasiiae 

(48.) “ Noah and his Times: by the Rev. J. M. O-msTeAp, M. A.” (Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1854; 12mo., pp. 414.) This book contains a series of lec- 
tures on the antediluvian and earlier postdiluvian periods of history ; treating 
of several of the leading questions of the present day, such as the extent of the 
Deluge, the Death Penalty, the Origin of Language, and the Unity of the 
Human Race. Mr. Olmstead gives a fair resumé of the literature of each of 
these topics, and argues temperately for the conclusions to which he himself 
has come. 





_—-_-. 


(49.) “ Family Prayers, by the author of ‘Morning and Night Watches.’” 
(New-York: Carter & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 356.) This volume contains a 
form of prayer for every morning and evening of the month, with a number 
of occasional prayers. It is, in most respects, the best work of its kind that 
we have seen; the prayers are not too long, nor too formal, nor too familiar. 
But for a tinge of Calvinistic theology pervading the book, we could recom- 
mend it without reserve for the use of families in which forms of prayer are 
needed. 





(50.) “A Month in England, by Henry T. Tuckerman,” (New-York: 
Redfield, 1853; 12mo., pp. 243,) is the title of a scholarly book, not of travel, 
but of descriptions of the choicest spots in England, seen “through the 
medium of the associations we derive from English authors.” It is, in fact, a 
series of highly-finished essays on British places, men, and arts—grouped about 
topographical centres. 
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(51.) Tae last volume of Bohn’s “Classical Library” which has reached us 
contains “The Treatises of M. T. Cicero, on the Nature of the Gods; on 
Divination; on Fate ; on the Republic ; and on the Laws.” (New-York: Bangs, 
Brother & Co., 13 Park Row.) The version here used is principally a revision 
of Barham’s translation, published in 1841.—The “ Standard Library” gives 
us Smith’s “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” in a new edition, with Dugald 
Stewart’s Biographical and Critical Memoir of the Author. In the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Library ” we have a reprint of “ The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates 
Scholasticus,” (1 vol., 12mo., pp. 449.) We have also received “ T’he Politics 
and Economics of Aristotle, translated by Epwarp WALFoRD, M. A.” 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.) The translation is founded on Ellis’s version, 
carefully revised ; and prefixed to the version we have Dr. Gillies’ Introductory 
Essay and Life of Aristotle. There is no ancient author so well adapted to the 
intellectual wants of this age as Aristotle ; and his Politics especially contain a 
mine of practical wisdom. In the present volume the mere English reader will 
find a version so carefully and accurately prepared as to place him almost in 
the position of those who can read the original. In fact, with few exceptions, 
the translations given in Bohn’s Classical Library combine literary accuracy 
with readableness to a degree very rare in such works. 





(52.) “ Harry's Ladder to Learning” (New-York: Harper & Brothers) con- 
tains a horn-book profusely illustrated, with a large collection of nursery- 


rhymes, and little stories for children. It is full of attractive cuts, and is 
admirably adapted to tempt children to learn to read. 





+ 


(53.) “A Selection from the Correspondence of Thomas Chalmers, D. D.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1853; 12mo., pp. 504.) There are some 
men concerning whom we wish to learn everything that can be known; and 
Dr. Chalmers is one of them. The letters given in this volume are throughout 
characteristic of the fervid enthusiastic feeling and discursive mind of the great 
Scotchman. 





(54.) “ History of the City of New-York, by Davin T. VALENTINE.” 
(New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co.; 1853; 8vo., pp. 504.) Mr. Valentine 
enjoys very great advantages for the prosecution of the work he has undertaken, 
namely, to trace the progress of the city of New-York in such a manner as to 
illustrate to the reader of the present day its gradual development from a wil- 
derness condition, through its maturing stages, as hamlet, village, and city. 
The present volume carries the history down to 1750. It is very minute in 
its accounts of the early settlers and their ways, and abounds in details full of 
interest to New-Yorkers. 





(55.) “ Glad Tidings, by the Rev. W. K. Tweepre, D. D., (Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln; 1854; 18mo., pp. 275,) contains a series of Daily Meditations, 
designed to foster personal religion, considered not as a theory or a doctrine, 
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but as taught to the individual soul by the Holy Spirit. The brief expositions 
of Scripture here given are generally rich in spirituality, and fall both of 
instruction and comfort. 





(56.) For thirty years the name of Sir Hudson Lowe has been the synonyme 
of vulgar barbarity. Promises were made, again and again, during his life- 
time, that he would publish a complete vindication of his conduct at St. 
Helena; but the unfortunate man lived long enough to find himself deserted 
and neglected by the very British cabinet whose tool he had been, and at last, 
old, weary, and despised, he died and left no sign. At last an attempt has 
been made to remove at least a portion of the obloquy that covers his unhappy 
name, in a “fTistory of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the Letters 
and Journals of the late Sir Hudson Lowe, by W1Lt1AM Forsyth, M. A.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1853; 2 vols.,12mo.) Mr. Forsyth, through- 
out this elaborate work, is the advocate of Sir Hudson Lowe; but it had been 
better even for the fame of his client that his plea had never been published. 
The book only relieves Sir Hudson by throwing the odium of his barbarity toward 
Napoleon upon the British government; but a high-minded man would never 
have taken the post of gaoler to the conquered Emperor, under such regulations 
as those which were put on the Governor of St. Helena. It is clear, moreover, 
from the book itself, that mean and cruel as the Prince Regent and Bathurst 
showed themselves, their severe rules were aggravated in the execution by Sir 
Hudson’s low and narrow-minded conceptions of his duty. Like every book 
written about Napoleon—from whatever point of view—the book is even 
fascinating in interest. 





(57.) Prerre Tovussarnt was born a slave in St. Domingo, and died a 
respected citizen of New-York, full of years and of honours. His life was a 
beautiful specimen of Christian purity and self-denial. The record of it, given 
in the “ Memoir of Pierre Toussaint,” (Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. ; 1854 ; 
18mo., pp: 124,) is written in the best style of the author of “ Three Experi- 
ments of Living.” 





<> 


(58.) “ Memoirs of John Abernethy, F. R. S., by Gzoree M’Tiwarn.” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers; 12mo., pp. 434.) Dr. Abernethy was not only one 
of the best practising physicians and surgeons of his time, but a discoverer and 
legislator in the science of medicine. This book gives a fair account of his 
professional labours and successes ; and his eccentricities afford spice enough to 
make it very attractive to general readers. 





(59.) “ Clinton, a Book for Boys, by W1LL1AM Stmonps,” (Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln; 1854; 18mo., pp. 275,) is a pretty story, designed to illustrate the 
importance of early habits of obedience, industry, and virtue. It is attractive 
in form, and its moral tone is unexceptionable. It is disfigured, however, by 
several provincial and ungrammatical forms of expression. 
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(60.) AMERICAN elementary books of geography are far superior to those 
produced in England. New editions have just been issued of the “First Book 
in Geography, by Roswe.t C. Smiru, A. M.,” and of “Geography in the Pro- 
ductive System,” by the same author. (New-York: Daniel Burgess & Co.) 
The statistical tables, and the maps in the accompanying atlases are brought 
down to the year 1851. Mr. Smith might have been a little more careful 
and accurate in his table of the religious denominations of the United States. 





(61.) “A Memoir of the late Rev. William Croswell, D. D.,” (New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co.; 8vo. pp., 528) is a touching memorial of a noble son, written 
by an excellent father. Dr. Croswell was a man of fine tastes and culture ; 
much more of a poet than a theologian; and, like most ecclesiastical men 
in whom the esthetic sense predominates over the rational faculties, his views 
of worship were Puseyite. But he was a good, honest, active spirit; and his 
works do follow him. 





(62.) Davrpson’s “Connexion of Sacred and Profane History” has been 
republished by Messrs. Carter & Brothers, (1854; 3 vols.,12mo.) It is not, in 
our judgment, worth the reprinting. 





(63.) “The Hearth-Stone, by SamuEL OsGoop,” (New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co.; 1854; 12mo., pp. 290,) is a series of essays upon home life and home duties 
in our American cities. It is throughout admirable both in thought and ex- 
pression: no modern author excels Mr. Osgood in aptitude for this species of 
writing. The chapter on the “ Education of Daughters” is worth the whole 
price of the volume. 





(64.) “Right of the Bible in our Public Schools, by GzorGE B. CHEEVER, 
D.D.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 303.) This is an 
“argument constructed with special reference to some laboured and plausi- 
ble endeavours to commend to the Christian community the banishment of the 
Bible and of religious instruction from our common schools.” It contains the 
usual arguments for the use of the Scriptures in education, and applies them 
to the practical question now before the people of New-York. The work is 
especially valuable for the history of the controversy, which it gives copiously, 
and, we think, fairly. 





(65.) “ The Law and the Testimony, by the author of the ‘Wide, Wide 
World.” (New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers; 1853; 8vo., pp. 840. This 
large volume contains a collection of passages of Scripture, illustrating a cer- 
tain set of theological topics. They were arranged by two young persons 
as a Sunday task or pleasure—and the heads run into each other somewhat. 
The book may be very useful, however, to those who use it in a right spirit. 
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Theological. 


Art. X—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheological. 


Brackaper & Co. (London) announce 
a collection of “ Papers in Theology and 
Biblical Criticism,” by above twenty dis- 
tinguished writers, (8vo., pp. 800,) em- 
bracing the most important and valuable 
articles that have appeared in the “ Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature” since 1848, 
We regret to learn that Dr. Kirro, late 
editor of that Journal, and for the last 
twenty-five years a most faithful labourer 
in the field of Biblical learning, is suf- 
fering from a severe attack of paralysis. 

Tut part of the last Census of Great 
3ritain which refers to Religious Wor- 
ship, brings to light many interesting re- 
sults. It appears that on the day of the 
Census, March 30, 1851, the population 
of England and Wales was seventeen mill- 
ions, nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and nine. Of this 
population there were, on that day, ten 
millions eight hundred and _ ninety-six 
thousand and sixty-six persons attend- 
ing public worship in thirty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-seven places. 
Of these 10,896,066 attendants, less than 
half—5,292,551—belonged to the Church 
of England; more than half—5,603,515 
—belonged to other professions. Of this 
majority of 5,603,515, the largest num- 
bers are Wesleyan Methodists, 1,544,528 ; 
Independents, 1,214,059; Baptists, (Par- 
ticular,) 740,752; Primitive Methodists, 
511,195; Roman Catholics, 383,630. 
The other religious bodies are much 
smaller than these five—ranging from 
83 (Seventh-Day Baptists) to 22,000 of 
the Society of Friends; 50,000 Unita- 
rians; 10,874 Moravians; 99,045 New- 
Connexion Methodists; 91,503 Wesleyan 
Reformers; 264,000 Calvinistic Method- 
ists; 35,000 Latter-Day Saints or Mor- 
mons, &e. 

The whole number of independent 
communities or sects is twenty-seven, 
which are thus classified :—Prorss- 
TANT Cuurcues: British, Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland; Scottish Presbyte- 
rians—-Church of Scotland, United 
Presbyterian Synod, Presbyterian Church 
in England; Independents, or Congrega- 
tionalists ; Baptists—General, Particular, 
Seventh-Day, Scotch, New Connexion 





General ; Society of Friends; Unitarians ; 
Moravians, or United Brethren; Wesley- 
an Methodists—Original Connexion, New 
Connexion, Primitive Methodists, Bible 
Christians, Wesleyan Association, Inde- 
pendent Methodists, Wesleyan Reformers ; 
Calvinistic Methodists—Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion; Sandemanians, or Glasites ; 
New Church; Brethren. Foreign, Luther- 
ans, German Protestant Reformers, Re- 
formed Church of the Netherlands, 
French Protestants. OTHER CHURCHES: 
Roman Catholics, Greek Church, Ger- 
man Catholics, Italian Reformers, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church, Latter-Day 
Saints or Mormons, Jews. 

Tue “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” 
for January, 1854, contains the following 
articles, namely: I. On the Principle of 
Protestantism—a letter to Dr. Schenkel, 
of Heidelberg, in which Hagenbach, deny- 
ing that Protestantism can be reduced to 
one fundamental principle, offers three as 
its basis: 1. The read principle, living faith 
in Christ; 2. The formal principle, the 
authority of the Scriptures as a rule of 
faith; 3. The social principle, forming a 
community, of which Christ is the indi- 
vidual head, and of which all the mem- 
bers are priests unto God. Article II. is 
on the locality of Kadesh, and on that 
part of the journey of Israel in the desert 
which depends upon the place of Kadesh, 
by Fries. Article III. (by Ed. Riehm) 
treats of the Trespass-Offering, (Lev. v, 
14-19, 20-26; Num. v, 5-10.) Article 
IV. is on the History of Israel after the 
exile, according to Ezra and Nehemiab, 
by J. G. Vaihinger. Article VI. is a re- 
view, by Schoberlein, of an essay by Nagels- 
bach on the question, “Was ist Christ- 
lich?” The last paper (by Dr. Merz) 
treats of the relations of the German 
“Home Mission” to the scientific and 
ecclesiastical tendencies of the age. 

The number for April, 1854, contains, 
I. A paper from Schoberlein on evangel- 
ical worship; II. An essay on the plan 
and course of Isaiah xl-]xvi, by Ruetschi ; 
IIL. A geographical and topographical dis- 
sertation on the land of Uz, by Fries; 
IV. by Koster, a curious comparison of 
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the style of Paul with that of Demos- 
thenes; V. a review of Kostlin’s Scottish 
Church, by Weber; VI. Umbreit on sin; 
VII. Ullmann on the evangelical Protest- 
ant clergy of the Grand-duchy of Baden ; 
VIII. a continuation of Merz’s article on 
the Home Mission; IX. The Programme 
of the Hague Society for the defence of 
the Christian Religion for 1853. 

Our Wesleyan friends in England are 
engaged in real earnest in settling the 
grounds of their Church polity on scien- 
tifically theological grounds. The Rev. 
George Steward’s “Essay on Church 
Government,” noticed in our last, has 
called forth a reply from the Rev. Na- 
THAN Rovsg, in which his statements and 
arguments are examined with a good deal 
of care and pertinency. But it lacks sci- 
entific method, and shows the evident 
marks of an unpractised, or, at least, un- 
skilful writer. But by far the most im- 
portant book which the controversy has 
yet called forth, is “ The Ministry and 
Polity of the Christian Church, by the 
Rey. AurreED Barrert,” (London: John 
Mason; 1854; 12mo., pp. 453,) which de- 
serves a full treatment, and will receive 
it in a future number. Mr. Barrett is 
one of the best and clearest writers Eng- 
lish Methodism has produced: and yet 
his book, in a literary point of view, has 
many defects both of style and arrange- 
ment. Some of his positions on govern- 
ment, both civil and ecclesiastical, are 
entirely untenable: yet, as a whole, the 
treatise is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 

Ir has been quite the fashion for trav- 
ellers, both English and American, to 
disparage Christian missions and their 
results, especially in Polynesia. The 
ignorance and prejudice which lie at the 
bottom of such assaults are well exposed in 
an able article on “ The Missions of Poly- 
nesia,” in the Quarterly Review, (London,) 
for January, 1854. The Methodist Mis- 
sions among the Feejees are thus men- 
tioned :— 

“According to such vague history as 
their traditions afford, corroborated by 
the accounts of travellers, the Tongans 
had been a peaceful and happy race until 
the latter years of the last century—de- 
nominated among themselves, says a 
French missionary, the ‘ malaia,’ or evil 
season—when a series of destructive 
civil wars commenced among them, which 
decimated their population, and reduced 
the survivors to the worst conditions of 
Polynesian life. In 1797 they were first 
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visited by agents of the London Mission- 
ary Society; but ultimately, under a 
judicious division of the field of labour, 
which was made about 1827, the Tonga 
islands and the Fijis were handed over to 
the Wesleyans, whose missionary institu- 
tions in these seas are under the control 
of a superintendent established in New 
Zealand; a post now worthily filled by 
the Rey. Walter Lawry, whose two inter- 
esting volumes are among the list of 
works at the head of this article. We 
should judge the author to be a man of 
a kindly and practical as well as religious 
spirit, in whom the peculiar views of the 
missionary have been a good deal tem- 
pered by considerable shrewdness of ob- 
servation, by advancing age, and by that 
experience of the world which renders 
men at once more indulgent and less 
sanguine, The character of the individ- 
ual who fills this post is of no small im- 
portance to the welfare of a certain portion 
of the earth’s surface ; for, not to mention 
the other successes of the Wesleyans, 
they have established at Tonga a more 
complete system of religious government 
than is now to be found anywhere else in 
the South Seas. Nearly all the popula- 
tion are converted; heathenism lingering 
only, if it can be said to linger, in a de- 
caying political sect. Great strictness, 
both of moral discipline and religious ob- 
servance, is generally established. And 
the result is seen in an orderly and trac- 
table Christian population, among whom 
the grosser vices of savage life seem 
nearly extirpated; polygamy has been 
abandoned; the ordinary habits of the 
men are peaceable, and of the women 
modest. We need not go further with 
Mr. Lawry, who boldly declares, ‘I speak 
of the general state of public morals, 
when I say that I have never seen the 
wheat so free from chaff in any part of 
the world, as I have seen it in these 
islands.’ The population is numerous, 
and, contrary to ordinary Polynesian ex- 
perience, increasing, the number of chil- 
dren being particularly remarked.” 

The following passage on the Maine 
Law is very significant, as coming from 
such a source :— 

“In America, the people of Massachu- 
setts, the most sagacious in the world, 
have just submitted themselves to the 
yoke of the ‘ Maine law,’ which makes 
the sale of fermented liquors an indict- 
able offence, and this with the marked 
assent of public opinion. Do we suppose 
that their legislators were ignorant of the 
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maxims, common to triviality, about the 
danger of reaction, and the danger of 
hypocrisy? Do they believe that the or- 
dinary propensities of man can be con- 
trolled by the enactment of a republic, 
any more than by the ukase of a czar? 
Not so; but they see all around them the 
devastations of an enemy who threatens 
not only to corrupt their society, but the 
very physical constitution of their race. 
They know that against such an antago- 
nist half measures are of no earthly 
avail—that it must either be left unop- 
posed, or grappled with as a mortal foe ; 
and while numbers content themselves 
with the firm conviction that this is an 
immediate and pressing duty, and pur- 
posely refuse to look further, the more 
far-seeing are disposed to agree, though 
with doubt and trembling, because they 
believe that, although abuse will doubt- 
less recur in its own time, the temporary 
shock may suffice to turn back thousands 
who are now on the high road to destruc- 
tion.” 


Ir is the fashion now in England, 
among High-Church authorities, to praise 
Wesley and the Methodists as much as 
they formerly abused them. Eyes get 
strangely opened by the course of events, 
The “ Christian Remembrancer” (Pusey- 
ite organ) for April, 1854, declares that 
“the origin of Methodism is a standing 
memorial, not so much of error in its 
founders, as of inefficiency on the part of 
the Church to satisfy the religion of its 
people.” Again, “ Necessity, and inabil- 
ity on the part of the Church to do her 
proper work, drove Wesley at length to 
the further step of ordaining persons to 
perform ministerial functions in America, 
This he did for the first time in the year 
1784, being then eighty years of age. 

“Bishop Horne, we believe, when ap- 
plied to by a clergyman as to whether 
John Wesley might preach in his church, 
replied that he was an ordained clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and that 
it rested with the incumbent of each par- 
ish to admit him or not. In this case 
Wesley preached with his usual power; 
and some clergyman who happened to be 
present in the congregation, unable to 
find any doctrinal errors in his sermon, 
followed him into the vestry, and ques- 
tioned him as to his consistency in this 
matter of assuming the right to ordain, 
He did not defend it; but, being now old 
and fatigued with preaching, he said, with 
great emotion, ‘The case was very urg- 
ent; the authorities of the Church did 
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nothing; and, therefore, I gave them the 
best commission I could.’” 

Tue works of the Church Fathers, in 
good and complete editions, are so very 
costly as to be beyond the reach of or- 
dinary students; indeed, they are only 
occasionally to be found in public libra- 
ries. The evil is remedied to a consider- 
able degree, for the Latin Fathers, by 
Gersdorf’s admirable and cheap “ Biblio- 
theca Selecta ;” and the same advantage 
is now offered to students of the Greek 
Fathers in the new “ Bibliotheca Potrum 
Greecorum Dogmatiea,”’ edited by Thilo, 
and published by Weigel, of Leipsig. 
The first volume is “ Sancti Athanasii 
Opera Dogmatica Selecta,” (Leipsig, 1853, 
1000 pp., large 8vo.) ‘To show how little 
of Athanasius’s important writings is 
omitted, we give the contents of the vol- 
ume :—1l, Expositio Fidei: 2, Epist. de 
decretis Syn. Nicen. cont. Arianos: 3. 
Epist. de sententia Dionysii: 4. Orationes 
contra Arianos: 5. Epist. ad Serapionem : 
6. Epist. ad Epictetum: 7. Ad Adel- 
phium: 8, Contra Apollinarium. Three 
copious indexes are appended, The work 
can be imported and sold in this country 
for about $5. 

We have received a specimen number 
of a new German weekly paper, to be 
published either at Galveston or New- 
Orleans, entitled, “ Der Deutsche Reform- 
ator,” and edited by the Rev. Peter 
Molling. It is full of spirit and life, and 
if kept up hereafter to the tone of the 
number before us, must certainly be suc- 
cessful. 

Amona the works in theology and Bib- 
lical literature recently announced on the 
continent of Europe are the follow- 
ing :— 

Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Ein- 
leitung in die kanonischen Schriften des 
Alten Testamentes von K, Fr, Keil, Dr. d. 
Phil. u. Theol. und Prof. der Exegetik u. 


orient. Sprachen an der kais. Univ. Dor- 
pat. Frankfurt a. M.; 1853; 8vo., 
pp. 748. 


Des Bischofs Johannes Chrysostomus 
Leben, nach den Forschungen Neanders, 
Bohringers und Anderer fur die Familie 
unserer Tage dargestellt von Frdr. Matth. 
Perthes, Hamburg u. Gotha; 1553; 
8vo., pp. 251. 

Bibliotheca patrum grecorum dogmat- 
ica, Ad optimor. libror. fidem edendam 
euravit Dr. J. C. Thilo. Vol. Il. Et. s. 
t.: Sancti Basilii Caesaree Cappadocie 
Archiepiscopi et Sancti Gregorii Theologi 
vulgo Nazianzeni Archiepiscopi Constan- 
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tinopolitani opera dogmatica selecta. Ex 
recensione monachorum ord. 8. Benedicti 
e congregatione §. Mauricicum eorun- 
dem interpretatione et animadversionibus. 
Accedit appendix, Eunomii apologeticum 
et confessionem et Amphilochii epistolam 
synodalem continens. Edenda curavit 
Dr. J. D. H. Goldhorn. Lipsiw, 1854: 
8vo., (VIL and 735 pp.) 

Bohringer F., Die Kirche Christi und 
ihre Zeugen oder die Kirchengeschichte 
in Biographien. II. Bd. Mittelalter. 1. 2. 
Abthlg. Zurich: 8vo., pp. 1433. 

Gass, Dr. W., Geschichte der protestant- 
ischen Dogmatik in ihrem Zusammen- 
hange mit der Theologie tiberhaupt. I 
Bd. Die Grundlegung und der Dogma- 
tismus. Berlin: 8vo., pp. 487. 

Kirchner, Dr. C. H., Die Philosophie 
des Plotin. Halle: 8vo., pp. 220. 

Lekebusch, E., Die Composition und 
Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte von 
Neuem untersucht. Gotha: 8vo., pp. 
434. 


AmonG the new works in theology and 
kindred subjects, recently announced in 
Great Britain, are the following :— 

A Treatise on the Episcopate of the 
Anti-Nicene Church, (with especial refer- 
ence to the early position of the Roman 
See.) By the Rev. George M. Gorham, 
B. A. :—The Law of the Love of God in 
the first Four Commandments: an Essay, 
by George Moberly, D. C, L., Head Master 


of Winchester College. 12mo. :—Christ 
as made known to the Ancient Church ; 
an Exposition of the Revelation of Divine 
Grace, as unfolded in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. By the late Robert Gordon, 
D. D., F. R.S. E. Vols. I, Il, 8vo.:— 
The Natural Capabilities of Man, briefly 
considered with Especial Reference to 
the Question of Human Accountableness ; 
containing Introductory Remarks upon 
the Puro-Adamic State. By Joseph 
Wright, Author of “Israel in China,” 
&e, 8yvo.:—Sermons on the First Epistle 
of Peter, Chapter I. By H. F. Kohl- 
brugge, D. D., of Elberfeld, Germany. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Rey. Octavius Winslow, D. D. Small 
8vo. :—The Unity of the New Testament : 
A Synopsis of the first Three Gospels and 
of the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul. By F. Denison Maurice, 
M. A. 8vo.:—Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Sacramental and Priestly System exam- 
ined. By the Rev. C. S. Bird, M. A. 
Fep. 8vo.:—The Grand Romish Fal- 
lacy: with the Dangers and Duties of 
Protestants. By the Rey. J. H. Gurney, 
M. A. Fep. 8vo.:—The Protestant in 
Treland in 1853. Fep. 8vo, :—Hore 
Evangelice : the Internal Evidence of the 
Four Gospels, with Reference to their 
Date, Structure, and Authenticity. By 
the Rey. T. R. Birks, M. A. Post 8vo. :— 
Evenings with the Romanists. By the 
Rey. M. Hobart Seymour, M. A. Cr. 8vo. 


Classical and Miscellaneons. 


Messrs, Bacsters (London) have just 
issued a book of “ Arabic Reading Les- 
sons, with Complete Analysis and Gram- 
mar,” in small 8vo., uniform with their 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Reading- 
Lessons. 

Among the works in classical and gen- 
eral literature, recently announced on the 
continent of Europe, are the following, 
namely ;— 

Inscriptionis Rosettanae hieroglyphicae 
decretum sacerdotale. Accuratissime re- 
cognovit, latine vertit, explicavit, cum 
versione graeca aliisque eius temporis 
monumentis hieroglyphis contulit atque 
composuit, glossario instruxit Max. Ad. 
Uhlemann. Lipsiae ; 1853; 4to., pp. 
180, 

Linguae Copticae Grammatica in usum 
scholarum scripta, cum Chrestomathia et 
Glossario. Insertae sunt observationes 
quaedam de yeterum Aegyptiorum Gram- 


matica. Auctore Mar. Ad. Uhlemann, 
Lipsiae, 1853; 8vo., pp. 167. 

Benrry, (Tu.,) Handbuch der Sans- 
kritsprache. Zum Gebrauch fir Vorle- 
sungen und zum Selbststudium, II. Ab- 
thlg. Chrestomathie. 2. Thi. Glossar. 
8vo. Leipzig, pp. 374. 

Preirrer, (Prof. Dr. F.,) Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der mitteldeutschen Literatur 
und Sprache. I, Bd. Die Deutschorden- 
schronik des Nicolaus von Jeroschin. 
8vo. Stuttgart, pp. 315, 

James Monraomery died at his resi- 
dence in Sheffield on the 30th of April, 
aged eighty-two. The following brief 
summary of his life is from the London 
Times :—“ James Montgomery was born 
November 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. 
His father was a Moravian missionary, 
who, leaving his son in Yorkshire to be 
educated, went to the West Indies, where 
he and the poet’s mother both died. 
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When only twelve years old, the bent 
of the boy’s mind was shown by the pro- 
duction of various small poems, These 
indications could not save him at first 
from the fate of the poor, and he was 
sent to earn his bread as assistant in a 
general shop. He thirsted for other oc- 
cupations, and one day set off with three 
shillings and sixpence in his pocket to 
walk to London, to seek fame and for- 
tune. In his first effort he broke down, 
and for a while gave up his plan to take 
service in another situation, Only for a 
time, however, was he content, and a 
second effort to reach the metropolis was 
successful, so far as bringing him to the 
spot he had longed for, but unsuccessful 
to his main hope—that of finding a pub- 
lisher for a volume of his verses. But 
the bookseller who refused Montgomery’s 
poems accepted his labour, and made him 
his shopman, Fortune, however, as she 
generally does, smiled at last on the 
zealous youth, and in 1792 he gained a 
post in the establishment of Mr. Gales, a 
bookseller of Sheffield, who had set up a 
newspaper called The Sheffield Register. 
On this paper Montgomery worked con 
amore, and when his master had to fly 
from England to avoid imprisonment for 
printing articles too liberal for the then 
despotic government of England, the 
young poet became the editor and pub- 
lisher of the paper, the name of which he 
changed to Sheffield Iris. In the columns 
of this print he advocated political and 
religious freedom, and such conduct se- 
cured for him the attentions of the at- 
torney-general, by whom he was prose- 
cuted, fined, and imprisoned; in the 
first instance, for reprinting a song com- 
memorating ‘The Fall of the Bastile;’ 
in the second case for an account he 
gave of a riot in Sheffield, Confinement 
could not crush his love of political jus- 
tice; and on his second release he went 
on advocating the doctrines of freedom as 
before in his paper and in his books. In 
the lengthy periods between those times 
and the present, the beliefs which James 
Montgomery early pioneered in England 
have obtained general recognition, and, 
as men became more and more liberal, 
our poet gained more and more esteem. 
He contributed to magazines, and, despite 
adverse criticism, in the Edinburgh Review, 
established his right to rank as a poet. 
In 1797 he published ‘ Prison Amuse- 
ments ;’ in 1805, the ‘Ocean;’ in 1806, 
the ‘ Wanderer in Switzerland ;’ in 1809, 
‘The West Indies;’ and in 1812, ‘The 
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World before the Flood.’ By these works 
he obtained the chief reputation he has 
since enjoyed. In 1819 appeared ‘ Green- 
land,’ a poem in five cantos; and in 1828, 
‘The Pelican Island, and other Poems.’ 
In 1851 the whole of his works were 
issued in one volume, 8vo., and of which 
two editions are in circulation; and in 
1853, ‘Original Hymns, for Public, Pri- 
vate, and Social Devotion.’ This vener- 
able poet enjoyed a well-deserved liter- 
ary pension of £150 a year.” 

WE continue our summaries of the con- 
tents of American and Foreign Theologi- 
cal Journals :— 

Free-Will Baptist Quarterly, (Provi- 
dence,) for April:—I. Egypt: Il. Obliga- 
tions of Republicanism to Christianity: 
Ill. Exposition of 1 Cor, vii, 14: IV. The 
“ Conflict of Ages,” and the Doctrine of 
Native Depravity: V. The Ruins of Nine- 
veh and Babylon: VI. Civilization ; Helps 
and Hinderances: VII. Sacred Poetry: 
VII, Adoniram Judson: IX. Contempo- 
rary Literature. 

Mercersburg Quarterly Review, (Cham- 
bersburgh, Pa.,) for April :—I. Wilberforce 
on the Eucharist: Il. Liturgical Contri- 
butions: III. Catechetical Instruction : 
IV. Zwingli at Berne: V. Sketches of a 
Traveller from Greece, Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine: VI. 
Government in its Relation to Education : 
VIL. Questions concerning the Church. 

Bvangelical Review, (Gettysburgh, Pa.,) 
for April:—I. Infidelity: its Metamor- 
phoses and its present Aspects : II. Consti- 
tution and Characteristics of the Church: 
III. Reminiscences of Lutheran Clergy- 
men: IV. Preaching: V. A Collegiate 
Education: VI. Notes on Prophecy: VIL. 
The Song of Solomon: VIII. The Children 
of the New Testament. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, (Boston,) 
for April :—I. Uncle Jack and his Nephew: 
II. Protestantism developed: III. Tem- 
poral Power of the Popes: IV. Where is 
Italy? V.The Mercersburg Hypothesis. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, (Andover,) for April: 
—I. Historical Geography and Ethnogra- 
phy: II, God’s Positive Moral Govern- 
ment over Moral Agents additional to 
that which is merely Natural: III. The 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, 
and the Reasons for their Exclusion from 
the Canon of Scripture: IV. The Rela- 
tions of David’s Family to the Messiah: 
V. Excursion to the Lakes East of Da- 
mascus: VI. The Nature of the Historic 
Spirit: VII. Chaucer and his Times, 
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Universalist Review, (Boston,) for 
April:—VII. Instinctive Universalism : 
VII. Spiritual Baptism: IX. Relation of 
the Ministry to Society: X. The Central 
Principle of Universalism: XI. The Doc- 
trine of Christ as exhibited in his Char- 
acter and Teachings: XII. Rev. Hosea 
Ballou—His Parentage and Early Life: 
XIII. Style. 

New-York Quarterly, (New-York,) for 
April :—I. Our National Post-Office: IL 
The Politics of Russia: IIL The English 
Universities: IV. Popular Amusements : 
V. The Great Want of New-York City—a 
Government: VI. The Quarterly Conserva- 
tive in Politics: VII. Grote’s Greece: 
VIII. Priests—Their Various Orders: 
IX. Upon the Origin of Ecclesiastical 
Tribunals, 

The Theological and Literary Journal, 
(New-York,) for April :—I. Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming: II. Inquiry into the Mean- 
ing of Matthew xxiv, 14: IIL. Beecher’s 
“Conflict of Ages:” IV. Infidelity—its 
Aspects, Causes, and Agencies: V. The 
Priest and the Huguenot: VI. History of 
the Apostolieal Church. 


The New-Englander, (New-Haven,) for 
May :—I. Christ as Revealer of God: II. 
Ministerial Biography: III. Dryden, Prior, 
and Swift: IV. Typology: V. The Ne- 
braska Bill and its Results; VI. Professor 
Schaff’s Church History: VIL. Politics 
and the Pulpit: VII. Churches and Par- 
sonages: IX. Morality of the Nebraska 
Bill. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view, (Philadelphia,) for April :—I. Modern 
Explanations of the Doctrine of Inability : 
II. Is the Church of Rome Idolatrous? 
Ill. Ebrard on the Apocalypse: IV. Meth- 
od of Church History: VY. The Revolution 
in China: VI. Pearson on Infidelity: 
VII. The Church of England and Pres- 
byterian Orders. 


Belectic Review, (London,) for March :— 
I. Benjamin D’Israeli—a Literary and 
Political Biography: II. Theory of Hu- 
man Food: Ill. The Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister: IV. Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs of the Whig Party: V. Sanitary 
. Farming: VI. St. John’s Search of Beauty : 
VIL. Christianity and its Modern Assail- 
ants: VIII. The Caucasus and the Coun- 
try between the Euxine and the Caspian. 
April :—Juvenile Delinquency : II. Reid’s 
History of the Irish Presbyterian Church : 
III. Genius and Writings of Douglas Jer- 
rold: IV. Speeches of the Right Hon. T. 
B. Macaulay: V. Characteristics of Italian 


Religious and Literary Intelligence. 








(July, 


History: VI. Ticonderoga, or the Black 
Eagle: VII. Austria and Hungary: VIII. 
Public Worship in England and Wales. 

British Quarterly Review, (London,) for 
April:—I, Auguste Comte—His Religion 
and Philosophy: II. George Herbert and 
Contemporary Religious Poets: III. Phi- 
losophy of the Senses: IV. Religious 
Worship and Religious Ministries: V. 
Turgot—His Life and Writings: VI. 
Christians under the Sultan: VII. Phases 
of Faith and the Eclipse: VIII. Balance 
of Power and Russian Aggression: IX. 
Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

Christian Remembrancer, (London,) for 
April :—I. The Apostolical Constitutions : 
Il. Arnold’s Poems: III. Holy House of 
Loretto: IV. Census of Religious Wor- 
ship: V. Gray’s Letters: VI. Associated 
Labour and Industrial Relations: VII. 
The Counter Theory. 


The Journal of Sacred Literature, (Lon- 
don,) for April:—I. The Bible and the 
Common People: II. On Miracles—In- 
spired Character of the Four Gospels: 
III. Discrepancy and Inspiration not In- 
compatible ; IV. Hebrew Tenses : V. Popu- 
lar Biblical Writers—Dr. Kitto: VI. The 
Burial of Moses: VII. St. Paul and Jo- 
sephus: VIII The Gospel preached by 
Christ : IX, John De Wycliffe. 

Westminster Review, (London,) for April : 
—I. Results of the Census of 1851: IL. 
Manners and Fashion: III. Archbishop 
Whately and Christianity: IV. Criminal 
Legislation and Prison Discipline: V. Lord 
Campbell as a Writer of History: VI. 
Schamyl, the Prophet-Warrior of the 
Caucasus: VII, Thomas De Quincey and 
his Works: VIIL The Balance of Power 
in Europe, 

London Quarterly Review, for April:— 
I, Laurence Sterne: II. Sacred Geog- 
raphy: Ill. Lord Holland’s Memoirs of 
the Whig Party: IV. The Russian Em- 
pire: V. The Criminal Law Digest: VI. 
Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Britain: 
Vil. The Turks and the Greeks: VIII. 
The New Reform Bill. 

The North British Review, (Edinburgh,) 
for May:—I. The Plurality of Worlds: 
Il. British and Continental Character- 
istics: III. The Union with England and 
Scottish Nationality : IV. Christianity in 
the Second Century and the Christian 
Evidences: V. The Art of Education : 
VI. Ruskin and Architecture— Past, 
Present, and Future: VII. Professor 
Forbes and Mr. Lloyd in Scandinavia: 
VIII, Auguste Comte and Positivism. 




















